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TFORD TIRES 


We have been making bicycle tires for years, When we tell you that a wheel 
fitted with Hartford Tires runs better than if many other tires were used it is no idle 
boast. It is the truth. ° : 


We make many tests. One is with a machine, an arrangement of weights 
and pulleys, by which a loaded bicycle is made to run a certain distance. 


The power used in all tests is the same, the distance is the same, The variation 
in the time required to run this distance demonstrates the difference in the running 
qualities of the tires, 


We have compared a tire made of stiff fabric and heavily compounded rubber, a 
‘* cheap tire’? with a Hartford No, 80 for example. It takes nearly three times as long 
as the No. 80, to cover the distance, Think how much effort that Hartford Tire would 
save you in a few hours’ run, It means many pounds less pressure on the pedals at 
every revolution to keep up the same speed. 


HARTFORD TIRES are not made by any secret process. We use nothing in 
the manufacture but brains and good materiais. Tires can be made ‘‘ just as good’’ as 
Hartfords, but very few makers care to do so because brains and good materials are both 
expensive. That is one reason for the fact that Hartford Tires cost more than most 
others, It also explains why they outlast other tires and give better satisfaction. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A STANDARD WORK. 
READY MAY Ist. 


Tue PuHicippine IsLAnps. 


A POLITICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, ETHNOLOGICAL, SOCIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO. 

EMBRACING THE WHOLE PERIOD OF SPANISH RULE. 


BY 


JOHN FOREMAN, F. R. G. S. 
Second Edition (1899); revised and enlarged throughout and brought down to the 
present time. With three maps and 32 illustrations, Large 8vo, pp. xvi. 653, 


$5.00. : 
M Foreman is undoubtedly the highest living authority on the Philippines. He was consulted as 








an expert by our Peace Commissioners at Paris. His work is tull, accurate, exhaustive and 

authoritative, and brought down to date. It is indispensable to anyone wishing to visit the Philip- 

pines. Besides containing the most comprehensive historical account of the islands in English, 
the book treats in detail of its commercial and agricultural opportunities, its mineral wealth, the character 
and disposition of the natives and gives the itineraries of 22 journeys through the interior of the islands. The 
additional matter in this new edition. which enlarges the volume to nearly double its former size includes the 
history of the Naval Battle of Cavite; the surrender of Manila and the occupation by the United States. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 











VOL. II READY MAY a2oth. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, 


WITH 80 FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A socivlogical study of Foreign Missions by the REV. JAMES S, DENNIS, D.D., author of 
“Foreign Missions After a Century,” To be published in three volume’, each $2.50, 


The second volume contains more illustrations and is even richer than the first, of which 
the fourth thousand is now in press. The amount of material for this work has ’proved so 
extensive that it has been found necessary to add still another volume, to be published some 


time next year, 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


New York, 58 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, {54 Yonge St. 9 

















REMINGTON’S “Shostur ones 


AE The Charge of the Rough Riders. A Questionable Companionship. 
Le 2 The Scream of the Shrapnel. Missing. 


Platinum prints from oil paintings. Size 16 x 29 inches. Dppounset or mounted on heavy gray card, 
24x 86inches. Price, $10.00 each 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


JUST RHYMES, - - - Bet OG 20g 10 Sa: Tighes 

Pd AR TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS, - : as ee 
\\ sTORY OF THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN, - - 175 

OLGA NETHERSOLE SOUVENIR, - - - - - - - 

ENGLISH PORTRAITS, - - - - - - - + - -1500 


Sent prepaid toany address on receipt of price. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


R. H. RUSSELL, - 3 W. 29th Street, N. Y. 
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For Secondary Schools and Colleges 





Harkness’s 
Complete 
Latin Grammar 
$1.25 














Martin KEttoce, President of 
University of California, writes: 
“Tbe Complete Latin Grammar of 
Prof. Harkness gives the essential 
facts of the language with a due re- 
gard to the latest opinions and 
methods of the foremost gramma- 
rians. In point of clearness, Hark- 
ness has always excelled, and the 

resent book isa decided advance on 

is former editions,”’ 


Wiuiam J. Mixnzg, President of 
the New York State Normal College, 
Albany, N.Y., says: ‘‘ Therecan be 
no doubt whatever that Harper and 
Gallup’s Cicero’s Orations and Let. 
ters is a most valuable addition to 
Latin text-books for secondary 
schools. I doubt if any better edi- 
tion of Cicero’s Orations and Letters 
has ever been issued,” 











Harper and 
Gallup’s 
Ciceto’s Orations 
$1.30 








Prof. Epwarp Capps, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., writes: 
** Kitchel’s Plato’s Apology and Crito 
isadmirably adapted to the needs of 
our younger college students. Mr. 
Kitchel’s work deserves hearty recog- 


Kitchel’s 
Plato’s 
Apology 


Kirtland’s 
Correspondence 
of Cicero 


ARTHUR Dermers, Principal, West 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y., says; 
** We are all to be congratulated upon 
the issue of so serviceable a book as 
Kirtland’s Selections from the Corre. 
spondence of Cicero, I do not know 


nition,” 





Cameron’s 
De Goncourt 
Selections 
$3.25 





Rogers’s 
French Sight 
Reading 
40 cents 











$1.25 





50 cents 








The Nation says: “Selections 
from Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court isa decided success, the aim 
being to stimulate and enable the 
reader to choose intelligently more 
extensive reading. The introduc- 
tion, notes, list of critiques, and ap- 
pendixes bear proof of great indus- 
try on the part of the editor,”’ 


Miss Roszk CHAMBERLIN, Reader 
in Modern Languages, Bryn Mawr 
College, says: “‘I am using your 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading in an 
elementary college class, and find it 
very satisfactory. It is well arranged 
and the vocabularies are especially 
useful,”” 


Prof. Rostnk Mg.iik, of The 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
writes: “I think Syms’s Selected 
Letters of Madame de Sevigne a most 
excellent book, cleverly edited, and 
which cannot fail to arouse the pu- 
pils’ interest. The historical an- 
notations are very valuable and 
greatly add to the intrinsic value of 
the book itself.”” 


Prof. P. R. De Pont, University 
of Michigan, writes: ‘“ Francois’ 
Introductory French Prose Compo- 
sition is an excellent little book, well 
conceived and exceedingly well 
adapted to the use of beginning 
classes. I trust it will meet with 
favor everywhere, as it deserves it 
unquestionably.” 





how the book could be improved.” 





Syms’s 
Mme. De Sevigne 
Letters 
40 cents 








Francois’ 
French Prose 
Composition 

25 cents 








Prof. THomas’ L, ANGELL, Bates 
College, says: ‘‘ The plan of Prof. 
Keller pleases me much, He seems 
to me to have most successfully united 
the grammatical and the natural 
methods, using the essential and valu- 
able portions of each,” 


Ranke’s 
Kaiserwahl 
Karl’s V. 
35 cents 


Prof. GEorcz H. Denny, Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, writes : ‘‘ I recom- 
mend Ranke’s Kaiserwahl for use in 
advanced college work, and predict 
for it an enduring place among the 
popular text-books of our country.” 


Keller’s 
. Second Year 
in German 


$1.20 




















Cornell 
Mathematical 
Series 
3 vols. $2.00" 





Prof. F. A. SHERMAN, Dart- 
mouth College, says: ‘‘ We have 
adopted the Cornell Mathematical 
Series for use in our advanced divi- 
sion, These books are all of high 
grade, and for the use we intend to 
make of them they are the best in 
the market, or at least the best that 
have fallen under my notice.” 


Prof. E. G. Bourng, Yale Uni- 
versity, says: ‘* Willoughby’s 
Rights and Duties of American Cit- 
izenship seems to me a clear, inter- 
esting, and very practical book, I 
like the author’s method of treating 
the subject. It will prove a valu- 
able help in teaching the elements of 
Civil Government,” 


Willoughby’s 
American 
Citizenship 
$1.00 























Also a very large line of School and College Text-Books of every description 


For Circulars and Special Information please write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 





Chicago 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Elementary, 60 cents 
Advanced, $1.25 


The central thought is Man in his relations to the Earth. The novel plan of treat- 
ment is very interesting to both teacher and pupil. Corresponding maps are drawn on 
the same scale, the only school geography showing correctly the relative size of the dif- 
ferent countries. Relief maps. Supplementary exercises with laboratory work, references 
for collateral reading, etc., etc. 








The Natural Geographies 








Asia, 60 cents 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers North Aimeticn, Go conte 


Supplementary reading of about Fourth Reader Grade. Colored Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 


For the most part they are the result of recent extended journeys by the author ; 
many of the descriptions were written on the ground, and a large part of the illustrations 
are from photographs taken by him. The pupils see the different peoples in their own 
homes and at their work, and learn how they are governed, etc. The changes now going 
on receive special attention. 


Payne’s Geographical 
Nature Studies 
25 cents \ 


Van Bergen’s 
Story of Japan 





1.00 
, Bates Being within the comprehension of the . 
ete: youngest pupils, they cultivate habits of While the thread of historical events 
doo close observation, stimulate a desire for ryns throughout the book, many incidents 
natur. re 

nd val more knowledge of the whole world, and ang characteristic stories have been cited to 
illustrate the manners and customs of the 


lead directly to the point where the more 
formal study of Geography begins. Beauti- ; ‘ : . 
fully illustrated. various periods. Numerous illustrations. 





Our New Possessions (Current Events for School Use). Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Philippines 10 Cents. Four Maps. 





A pamphlet designed to meet the demand for further information regarding these 
islands. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York - Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND 
HIS FRIENDS 


By Epwarp Everett HAtr, D.D. With many Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 

A delightful book of reminiscences of Lowell and of 
the interesting friends who surrounded him, Dr. Hale 
writes of Lowell with sincere admiration and in that 
very interesting style which makes Dr. Hale’s stories so 
fascinating.’ The book will heighten esteem for Lowell, 
and can hardly fail of wide popularity. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
By JOHN Fis: 16mo, $1.00. 

This book discusses, in Mr, Fiske’s large and lumi- 
nous way, the mystery of evil, the cosmic roots of love 
and self-sacrifice, and the everlasting reality of religion. 
It is uniform with Mr, Fiske’s remarkable books 


The Idea of God, . $1.00 
The Destiny of Man, 1.00 


LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO HIS 
YOUNGEST SISTER 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES T. CopPE- 
LAND, Lecturer on English Literature in Harvard 
University. With Portraits and Other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

These letters to Carlyle’s sister who lived in Canada 
date from 1832 to 1875 and show the tenderer and more 
attractive side of Carlyle’s character. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of John Milton. 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moopy. With admirable Introductions to the longer 
poems, Notes, Translations of Milton’s Latin Poems, 
Indexes to titles and first lines, and a Biographical 
Sketch. With a fine portrait and an engraved title- 
page containing a vignette of Milton’s home. Large 
crown 8vo, $2.00. 

One of the best of all the volumes in the Cambridge 
edition, and beyond comparison the best single-volume 
edition of Milton ever published. 


THADDEUS, STEVENS 


By SAMUEL W. McCaLL. In ‘‘ American Statesmen 

Series.’’ 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A biography of ‘‘ The Great Commoner’’ who was 
so conspicuous a figure in Congress during the war for 
the Union, Mr, McCall, the able representative from 
Massachusetts, has told the story exceedingly well. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE 
By HuGo MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psychology in 
Harvard University, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 
Professor Miinsterberg, who is an authority in his 
domain, here treats of Psychology in its relation to 
Physiology, Education, Art, History and Mysticism, 
His book is of remarkable value, and those who read it 
with appreciation will find it invigorating and in a high 
degree helpful. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., = BOSTON 


ut East 17th Street, New York 
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Children of the Mist 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of “Down 
Dartmoor Way,” “Lying Prophets,” etc. 
8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of ‘* Lorna Doone,” 
writes of this book: ‘*‘I was simply astonished at the 
beauty and power of this novel. A pleasure is in store 
f.r many, and literature is enriched with a wholesome 
and genial and noble tale.’’ 


George Borrow 


The Life, Writings and Correspondence of 
George Borrow, 1803-1881. Based on 
Official and other Authentic Sources. By 
WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Ph.D., LL.D. Fully 
Illustrated. In 2 vols. 8vo. $6.00. 


George Borrow was born in East Dereham, Norfolk, 
England, in 1803. He was noted for his eccentricities, 
his fondness for the gypsies, his passion for athletic 
exe cises, his scorn for the gentilities of life, and his 
vigorous advocacy of the doctrines of the Church of 
England. Borrow was the author of many works and 
translations, the most important of these being ‘La- 
vengro’’ and ‘* The Bible in Spain.’’ 


Gladstone 


Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By SIR 
WEMYSS REID. In 2 vols. With over 200 
illustrations. 8vo. 


Mr. Gladstone's life was so full and his interests 
and work were so diverse that the editor of this biog- 
raphy, Sir Wemyss Reid, felt the expediency of dividing 
the many phases of his subject’s career and character 
for treatment among different writers, each the person 
most fitted by association with Mr. Gladstone or by 
knowledge of public affairs to discuss the subject treated 
by him, In the editing the various contributions have 
been welded into a harmonious and well balanced biog- 
raphy. Among the contributors are Canon MacColl, G. 
W. E Russell, Henry W. Lucy, Arthur J, Butler, Alfred 
F, Robbins, F. W. Hirst and others. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW. YORK. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass, 
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GINN AND COPFMPANY 


NEW BOOKS 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Professor DAvis of Harvard University, assisted 
by W. H. SNypER, of Worcester (Mass.) Academy. 
428 pages. Fully illustrated, $1.25. 
HASTINGS AND BEACH’S GENERAL 
PHYSICS. 


By Professors HASTINGS and BEAcH of Yale Uni- 
versity. 768 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. 


YOUNG’S GENERAL ASTRONOMY. 
Revised Edition. By Professor C. A. YOUNG of 
Princeton University. Half leather, 630 pages. 
Illustrated. $2.75. 


BYRD’S LABORATORY MANUAL IN 


ASTRONOMY. 
By Mary E, Byrp, Director of the Observatory, 
Smith College, 273 pages. $1.25. 
WENTWORTH AND HILL’S' TEXT- 


BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
By G. A. WENTWORTH and G, A. HILL, 440 
pages. $1.15. 


WENTWORTH’S GEOMETRY. 
Revised Edition, By G. A. WENTWORTH, 


SELECTIONS FROM COWPER’S POEMS 
Edited by the late Professor JAMES O. MuRRAY of 
Princeton University. 243 pages. $1.00. Atheneum 
Press Series. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 
Edited by MARY E, LITCHFIELD, 178 pages. 40 
cents, Standard English Classics. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 


ROME. 
Edited by M. GRANT DANIELL, 
cents, Standard English Classics, 


CATHERWOOD’S HEROES OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST. 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 
Illustrated, 50 cents. 


CYR’S FIFTH READER. 
By ELLEN M. Cyr. _ Mearly Ready, 


BIRD WORLD. 
A Bird Book for Children. By J. H. StIcKNey, 
assisted by RALPH HOFFMANN, 214 pages. 60 cents. 


HOYT’S WORLD’S PAINTERS AND 
THEIR PICTURES 


By DERISTHE L, Hoyt ofthe Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, 272 pages. Fully illustrated, $1.25. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. London. 


145 pages. 35 


141 pages, 





LITTLE,, BROWN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE VICTORY OF THE WILL 


‘By Vicror CHARBONNEL. Translated from the French 
by Emily B, Whitney. With an introduction by 
Lilian Whiting, author of ‘‘ The World Beautiful,’’ 
etc, 16mio, $1.50. 

** Victor Charbonnel is the Emerson, the Maeterlinck of France 
and his book, which has aroused such enthusiasm there, will teach 
here the same magnetic thought. The French thinker has a genu- 
ine message to offer M. Charbonnel communicates new impulses 
to act nobly and with the itive energy that marks the will to 
live.” —Lilian Whiting in he iutendaction. 


PASTOR NAUDIE’S YOUNG WIFE 


By Epovarp Rop. Translated from the French by 
Bradley Gilman. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘‘ The atmosphere of the old Huguenot stronghold of La Rochelle 


is admirably given, and the volume contains some masterly studies 
in character.” — Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


THE KINSHIP OF SOULS 

By REVEN THOMAS, I2mo, $1.50. 

“An ani discussion upon humanity, philosophy, litera- 
r 


ture andreligion from a rarely endowed mind.”— Boston Herald 
(editorial). 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST 
A NOVEL 


By SELMA LAGERLOF, author of ‘‘The Story of Gésta 
Berling.’’? Translated from the Swedish by Pauline 
Bancroft Flach. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Has undoubted power.” —Mail and Express, N. Y. 


KING OR KNAVE, WHICH WINS? 


A Sequel to ‘‘ The King’s Henchman.’’ Edited by 
WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON, 1I2mo, $1.50. 


EACH LIFE UNFULFILLED 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, author of ‘‘ Teddy, Her Book,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


“ A pleasant and interesting story.”"—Detroit Free Press. 


Alphonse *anb Memoirs com: 
Daudet 


PLETE. New Translations 
In English. 


A Narrative. 


by KATHARINE PRESCOTT 
WorMELEY and others. With 
100 full-page Goupil photo- 
gravures, eighty of which are 
from new designs by noted French artists. 
24 volumes. Issued only by subscription in 
the following limited editions : 
EDITION DE LUXE, - - $15.00 met, per volume. 
CHAMPROSAY EDITION, _ 10.00 me#, per volume. 
LIMITED EDITION, - - 3.50 mez, per volume, 


Send for circulars, ete. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO,., Publishers 
254 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s New Books 


Through the Storm. Pictures of Life in Armenia. 


By Avetis NAZARBEK, Editor of the ‘‘ Huntchak.’’ Translated by Mrs. L. M. Elton. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xxvii.-320, $2.00. 


‘¢ The case of Armenia obviously claims attention, and it is for the purpose of forwarding this claim to the atten- 
tion of the Western European and American public that the author of this book has written. He has a rigbt to speak, 
for he is familiar with the facts of the matter, and has an almost unique knowledge of the causes, progress and aims 
of the late revolt of a large section of his countrymen against the Turkish Government. . . . He writes frankly 
from the Armenian point of view, but his stories are none the less based upon fact. He has known personally most 
of the characters he draws ; the opinions they express are those they actually held ; the adventures they go through 


are real experiences of his friends and kinsfolk, .~-. . He is rightly content to let the book speak for itself.”"— 
Extract from Preface by F. YuRK PowELL, 


Under the African Sun. 


A Description of Native Races in Uganda, Sporting Adventures, and Other Experiences. By W. J. 
ANSORGE, M.A., Medical Officer to Her Majesty’s Government in Uganda. With 134 illustrations 
from photographs by the author, and two colored plates. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. xiv.-355, $5.00. 


““ 








; Is not only a mine of information at first hand concerning the native races of Uganda, but a well- 
written and entertaining narrative of uncommon adventures in what was, until very recently, an exceptionally dan- 
gerous locality. . . . There are, too, some interesting chapters on big-game hunting, and narrow escapes from 
elephants and man-eating lions ; while the appendix contains some interesting data on new species of Central African 
birds and butterflies, accompanied by several colored plates.’’ COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 


A History of British India. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HunTER, a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. In five volumes. 
Volume I.—Introductory to the Overthrow of the English in the Spice Archipelago. 8vo, pp. iv.- 
475, with four Colored Maps and an Index, $5.00. 


‘* Every page of the volume speaks of diligent research. Everywhere presides a sober, calm judgment. A fas- 


cinating story of prowess and skill. . . . Told with great clearness and vividness, and with a wealth of incident 
which the adventure-novelist must envy.’’—London Times. 


‘* There can be little doubt that Sir William Hunter’s ‘ History of British India’ will remain for at least the 
first quarter of the coming century the standard work of reference on so vast and complicated a subject,””—Leeds 


Mercury, 
Some Aspects of. Primitive Church Life. 


By Witt1aM Brieut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. 


Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JoHnstTon, M.A., Principal of the Theological | 
College, Cuddesdon, and the Rev. W. C. E. NEwsBott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 


8vo, $4.00. 
My Inner Life. 


Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution. By JoHN BEATTIE CROZIER, author of ‘ Civilization and 
‘Progress,’’ etc. 8vo, pp. xix.-562, $4.50. 


Religion in Greek Literature. 


A Sketch in Outline. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek and former- 
ly Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. 8vo, $5.00. 





Longmans, Green, & Co., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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- NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY MISS MORLEY. 


THE BEE PEOPLE. 


By MARGARET WARNER MORLEY. 12mo, $1.25. With 
many illustrations throughout the text. 


Readers interested in the natural science which concerns ani- 
mals, insects, and the vegetable world will surely be glad to see this 
book for young people by Miss Morley, whose previous volumes, 
“A Song of Life’’ and “* Life and Love,’ have attained such wide 
popularity, and have helped so many parents and children, 

{)Miss Morley loves the bees as she loves children, and in this book 
she cordially introduces her insect pets to her human pets. She 

the power of putting her young readers into a state of expectancy 
and then satisfying their curiosity by revealing some new wonder in 
the structure or the habits of the bee people. 


THOSE DALE GIRLS. 
By FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH. 12mo, illustrated. 
$1.25. 

This is a story of two young women whose father dies after sud- 
denly losing his fortune. They depart from the beaten track of young 
ladies similarly circumstanced, and earn a living by making jellies, 
cakes and sauces, because they find that they can do this better 
than teaching and other work usually considered more genteel, The 
words ‘‘fresh and breezy”’ are just now much over-used, but they 
are emphatically the words most needed to characterize the vigorous 
style of this very entertaining book, 





Books Recently Published. 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

By ELIZABETH -WORMELEY LATIMER, author otf 
‘France in the 19th Century,” ‘Spain in the 19th 
Century,” etc. 8vo, with numerous portraits, $2.50. 
A graphic and thrilling narrative of the Reign of Terror. 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. 


By-M. ImLay TayLor, author of ‘‘ On the Red Stair- 
case’’ and ‘‘An Imperial Lover.’’ 12mo, $1.25, 


A vivid account of a soldier’s life and love in the early years of 
the American Revolution. 


THE WIDOW O’CALLAGHAN’S BOYS. 
By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
An interesting and stimulating story for boys, 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT 
AUTHORS. 
By HatTrigz TyNnG GRISWOLD, author of ‘*‘ Home Life 
of Great Authors.’’ 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
Suggestive and sympathetic outline sketches. 





For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 








JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





Wives and English Husbands,’’ 


YOUNG LIVES. 


Will Bradley. $1.50. 
With portrait by Edmund H. New. $2.50. 


things finely said.”’ 


Crown 8vo. 


$1.50. 
MORE. 


A new volume of essays. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,’’ ‘‘ The Californians,’’ and ‘‘American 
With a new portrait of the Author, 
The N. Y. Evening Sun says: ‘ Her most brilliant piece of work, A wonderfully clever book.” 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl,” 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


The London Daily News says: ‘ The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes; its epigrammatic felicity 
in others; its mastery in all of the science of this highest of the high arts, will make the volume a model for the 
craftsman and abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, must still be called the acquired taste for fine 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


A new edition, with a cover design by Will Bradley, of Mr. Le Gallienne’s paraphrase. 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. 


The Pall Mail Gazette says: “‘ A very fine piece of work.” 


By Max Beerbohm. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
$1.50. 


By RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
With a cover design by 


$1.25. 
By VINCENT BROWN, 


$1.50. 


I2mo. 





140 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
SUCCESSFUL SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 





Our Island Empire. 


A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. By Charles}Morris, 
author of ‘‘ The Nation’s Navy,’’ ‘‘ The War with Spain,’’ ‘‘ Historical Tales,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

«¢« Our Island Empire’ is‘remarkable in its scope. Each of the departments is taken up, reviewing it historic- 
ally, its physical conditions, productions, civil and political relations, population, manners and customs, agricultural 


industries, manufactures and commerce. It is in fact a special encyclopedia designed for the practical man, well 
printed and supplemented with engravings and new maps,.’’—Buffalo Review, 





By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. By WILSON BARRETT 


AND 


Just published in book form. ROBERT HICHENS, 


A Triple Entanglement. The Daughters of Babylon 
With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* It is safe to predict a far-reaching success for this 
A . . , ’ story, which is indeed no ordinary tale, It is rather one 
‘It is a story of well-sustained interest, written in | that may truly be classed among the great stories of a 
Mrs. Harrison’s best style.’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. decade.’’— Boston Courier. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 








The Taming of the Jungle, 


By Dr. C. W. DOYLE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


‘¢ A new writer has arisen who manifests unusual strength in his first book, which leaves an impression com- 
parable only to that’ of ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ This is Dr. C. W. Doyle, author of ‘The Taming of the 
Jungle.’ The little volume is not an echo of Kipling in any way, but an original interpretation of the primitive people 
of the Terai, the great jungle that skirts the foothills of the Himalayas in the Province of Kumaon. In all Kipling’s 
marvelous Indian tales, informed as they are by true genius, there is nothing superior to this series of episodes. 
Dr. Doyle has ‘arrived,’ and Kipling has a worthy rival on his own ground,” —Philadelphia Press. 





By Gen. CHARLES KING. The Wind-Jammers 
Just published in book form. By T. JENKINS HAINS 


A Trooper Galahad. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘*€apt. King’s latest book is ‘A Trooper Galahad,’ «« Any one who imagines no American author can arise 
(J. B. Lippincott Company). It is a stirring story of the | to compete with the fame of Clark Russell as a writer of 
’70’s and of the military station at Fort Worth.”—S¢, | sea stories should read the sketchesby T. Jenkins 
Louis Republic, ~ Hains.” —Marine Record. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lee & Shepard’s {NEW APRIL. BOOKA 
New Publications. | Field key to 


the Land Birds, °Y évaté Knobel 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. IN NINE PLATES, 150 FIGURES IN COLOR. 
OLD GLORY SERIES. 


The best, the simplest, and the right book, 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS 


16mo. Cloth, net, $1.75 
Or, UNDER SCHLEY ON THE “BROOKLYN.” Being the thirdand | # Grasses, Sedges 
concluding volume of the O/d Glory Series. By EDWARD 


STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. and Rushes By Edward Knobel, 


In point of information conveyed there is no superior among the 

* uae born of this generation. The order of rank in the navy, and OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES. 

rris, man-of war life in detail, are cleverly and accurately presented, With 28 full-page plates by the author, 

“loth while historically the volume might serve as a work of reference for 

loth, most of the events in Cuban waters from the destruction of the iz2mo. Cloth, net, $1.00 
Maine to the beaching of the Spanish fleet. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
storic- UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA 


ultural Or, THE WAR FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. By Epwarp 
1, well STRATEMEYER, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN (UBA 


Or, FIGHTING FOR THE SINGLE STAR. By Epwarp Strare- 
MEYER. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
FATE OR LAW? 
THE STORY OF AN OPTIMIST. By Warren A. Ropman, 218 
pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

This is no ordinary work of fiction and the author, who is well 
known as the Secretary of the International Metaphysical League, 
has shown his capacity for entertaining those not interested in the 
“new thought ”’ equally with those who are. 

The style is smooth, the characters live and move, and the plot is 
strong and natural. 


Our Complete Catalogue Sent on Application, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





In the Acadian By Robert R. 
Land: went 


NATURE STUDIES. 
A new book of Essays on Nature, 


12mo. Cloth, net, 75 cents 


EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEPEEEER 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDES IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, written and fully illustrated by Edward Knobel : 


The Trees and Shrubs, Ferns and Evergreens, 
Day Butterflies, Bee 
The Night Moths, Fresh-Water Fishes, 
Turtles, Snakes, etc. | Mosquitoes and Flies. 
Each Oblong 12mo, Paper, soc.; Cloth, 75c. 
(= Send for full list of publications, 

Bradlee Whidden, '® 4" Street, 
EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELE EES 
“The Study of History is 
“The study of History is | A BOOK OF ASIATIC STORIES 
in ideal conditions, but as 
Humanity exists.’ 
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.... The very many volumes representing Litera‘ 


ture 
recently issued, hurriedly made, and extensively ad- | n 
vertised, are, forthe most part, mere figments of the 
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Imagination, with plots, and intrigues and dramatiza- 
tions of ideal conditions. 


“Truth is stranger than Fiction,’ and From Penang to the Philippines, 
History not only furnishes a Literature based 


upon Truth, é as Humanity exists,’’ but BY 


also the most valuable information in the 
world, 


Histor CONSUL-GENERAL WILDMAN. 
Corina eam | DEDICATED TO ADMIRAL. DEWEY 


R. LARNED spent so many years, is composed of the 12mo, ill. by SANDHAM, cloth, gilt to 1,00, 

gems of history, selected from the whole range of : ; , pi badd $ ; 
historical writing. It opens up over 12,000 volumes ** Have much of that rugged power that characterizes Kipling’s 
in quotation and reference. A System is given to the * Jungle Stories.’ * * * The ring and thrill of every one of these 

reat body of History. Its Inter-Relations are tales is a very live quality.”— Boston Herald. 
~ Own as in no other work. It is History, not by one 
— but by hundreds of men, in as man styles and OTHER NEW BOOKS NOW READY: 
M as many points of view. Its plan of Ready- and 


Cross-Reference is unique. No oth k Germany: Her People and Their Story. By Avucusta 
an arise nee endorsements. It = resents the worth, = asa: GiFFORD. $1.75. : 
iter of juste, , and the dignity of History, and has been The Story of Our War With Spain. By Exsrivce S, 
4 ins the Winetecuait wim greatest historical work of Brooks. $1.50. 
i Witte a, ae The Despatch Boat of the Whistle. A Story of Santiago. 
informetion™ mene Petes “44 naa fall By W.O. StopparD. $r.25. 
* hth er ee i200, to The Stories Polly Pepper Told. A new “Five Little 
responsible subs jaye wy, pe . 
ments, SOLICITORS EMEL ODER” Peppers Book.” " By MARGARET SIDNEY. $1.50. 


sPreP PVs Peer rnetastegrey At all bookstores, or sent postpaid 
Y, THE C. A, NICHOLS Co., Publishers, upon receipt of price. 


SPRINOPIBLD, MASS, Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 
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ONE YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
By Joun D. Davis, Ph.D , D.D., Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament History, in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Princeton, N. With many new and 
original maps and plans and fully illustrated. One vol., 
8vo, 800 pp., $2.00 net ; postage 25 cts. 


A HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 

By Rev. S. H. Ketioce, D.D,, LL.D., author of ‘‘The 

Light of Asia and The Light of the World,” ‘‘ The 

Genesis and Growth of Religion,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 

75 cts. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Explained and discussed for Protestants and Catholics, 

by Frank Hvucu Foster, Ph.D., D.D., Professor 

of Theology in Pacific Theological Seminary. 12mo, 
cloth, 377 pp.» $1.75. 

ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE CELE- 
BRATION OF THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 


By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A. Edited by the Rev. Wm, HENRY Robs- 
ERTS, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net, post- 


aid. 

: THE PRESBYTERIAN DIGEST 

A Compend of the Acts and Deliverances of the Gen- 
eral Presbytery, General Synod, and the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
Amerita, 1706-1897. Compiled by authority and with 
the codperation of a Committee of the General Assembly 
by the Rev. WILLIAM E. Moore, D.D. 8vo, 950 pp., 


$3 50 net, postpaid. 
, me ECCLESIOLOGY 


A treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on Earth, 
By E. D. Morris, D.D, 187 pp., 75 cts. net 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR MANUAL FOR 1899 
By Wi.uiaM T. ELLIs, Price, 10 cts 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HANDBOOK FOR 1899 


Price, 5 cts. each ; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, $1.50, 


postpaid. 

THINGS THAT MAKE A MAN 
By Ropert E. SPEER. 16mo, 28 pp., paper cover, 10 
cts. 


RULES FOR JUDICATORIES AND FORMS 
OF RECORDS, &c , FOR CHURCH SES. 
SIONS 

By Rev, W. H. Roserts, D D., LL.D. 48 pp., paper 

cover, 5 cts. net, postpaid. 

SUNDAY SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By Rev. GEORGE EDWARD Martin, D.D. 
12mo, $1.00. 

AT THE EVENING HOUR 

By ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., President of La- 

prvette College. 108 pp., 75 cts. 


Square 





THE CHAPEL HYFNAL 
For Prayer-Meetings, Colleges, Schools, Young People’s 
Societies, and all Social Services, Retail price, 60 cts ; 
introduction price, 40 cts. 

“ The Chapel Hymnal” is beautifully and substantially bound in 
cloth, has 350 pages, and contains 370 hymns and over 300 tunes, iu- 
cluding a number of the more desirable ‘‘ gospel hymns ”’ and other 
popular selections, besides readings from the Psalter. 


KAMIL: THE STORY OF A SYRIAN CON. 
VERT FROM ISLAM TO CHRISTIANITY 

By the Rev. Henry H., Jessup, D.D., of Beirut, Syria, 

with an Introduction by the Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D D., 

LL.D. 144 pp., $1.00. 

THE BEST CHURCH HYMNS, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 

By the Rev. Louis F, BENson, D.D., editor of Zhe 

Hymnal and of The Chapel Hymnal, Bound in vellum, 

paper sides, gilt top, uncut edges. 75 cts. 

THE BEST HYMNS: A-TEXT-BOOK FOR 
MEMORIZING THETI1 

Bound in paper, 58 pp., 5 cts. net ; $5.00 per hundred. 


THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS AND 
THE FORMATION OF. THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 

By Rev. WM Henry Ropserts, D.D,, LL.D. 

paper cover, 5 cts. 

PREDESTINATION 

God’s Working Plan of His Universe. By Rev. A. W. 

Pitzer, D.D. 16 pp., paper cover, 5 cts. 

A PRIMARY CATECHISI1 FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION IN THE HOME AND 
SABBATH-SCHOOL 

By Rev. GEORGE S. CARSON, B.A. 32mo, 32 pp., 

paper cover, 2 cts. sf 

WORTHIES OF WESTMINSTER 

By Rev. JoHN S. MAcINTOSH, D.D. 12mo, 23 pp, 

paper cover, 5 cts, 


THE MEDICAL MISSION 


Its Place, Power, and Appeal. By W. J. WANLESS, 
M.D. ° 96 pp., paper cover, 10 cts. 


WHY AM I A PRESBYTERIAN? 
By Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 12 pp., Ic. 
CHURCH HOPMELESSNESS 
By Rev. G, B. F, HALtock, D.D, 12 pp., Ic 
MY CHRISTMAS CLASS 
By Rev. F. A. Horton, D.D. 12 pp., Ic. 
PRAISE 
By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. 12 pp., Ic. 
CO-WORKERS WITH GOD 
By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. 12 pp., Ic. 
THE MIND OF CHRIST 
By JuLIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. 12 pp, Ic. 
THE CRADLE ROLL 


Entrance Card, 1c, net; Announcement Card, Ic, net} 
Birthday Card, 3 cts. net, postpaid, 


20 pp., 





Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
Philadelphia, 1319 Walnut St. New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 37 Randolph St. St. Louis, 1516 Locust St 
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Books of Travel and 
Exploration. 


SPINIFEX AND SAND. 


HON. DAVID W. CARNEGIE. A Narrativeof Five Years’ 
Pioneering and Exploration in Western Australia. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with numerous illustrations 
and 3 maps. $5.00. 

“The author's narrative shows him to be worthy of an honorable 


place in the records of Australian exploration—records which con- 
tain so much that is brilliant and heroic.”—V. Y, Tribune. 


“His book gives an unrivaled cross-section of every phase of 
Australian life and the conditions against which pioneers, traders, 
explorers have to contend.”—Boston Herald. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD. 
(New Zealand).—-WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES. Large 
octavo, with maps, illustrations, and portraits, $3.00. 


“This book gives a most careful, instructive, lucid, genial and 
comprehensive account of New Zealand—geographical, econom- 
ical, historical, colonial, political.”—The Speaker, Penden. 


“A strong story of New Zealand which will be of particular 
value to the people of this country on account of the object lessons 
indemocratic experiment which it contains.”"—Boston Herald. 


THE STORY OF INDIA. 


D.C. BOULGER. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents 
In the Story of the Empire” series, by H. A. KEN- 
NEDY. 


MF, Mansfield & A. Wessels 


1135 Broadway, New York. 


>, 


Nelson’s 


New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 


New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 

New Concordance. New [laps. 

THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School 
teacher wants. All new and delightfully 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 

‘+ THE CONCORDANCE”? is the most com- 
plete yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, 
etc., in one A-B-C list. A great achieve- 
ment and facility. 

12 MAPS, thoroughly up to date. All so com- 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. 

All Styles and Prices. 
For example, Long Primer Type, Self Prod@uncing Edition, 


bound in leather, overlapping covers, post-paid only $2.50, Ask 
your bookseller or send to 


THOTPIAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th St., New York. 





When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books. 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 

My stock of books in all departments 
of literature is very complete. 

An assortment of catalogues and 
Special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


tees 








To Authors: We Publish 
Manuscripts required. A new book every day in 


the year. 
TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, /14¥ifth Avenue, 


[SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 














Itailicted with 


SORE EYES 





THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


By RAMON REYES LALA, 
A Native ot Manila. 

A fascinating description ofthat remarkable country, its 
resources, and its people, with an accurate and interesting 
ibnory of the Spanish discovery and dominion, as well as 
of the recent American conquerors and their occupation, 


7x10 ins. 342 pages. Colored maps. Cloth, ornamental desiga, $2.50. 


Ramon Reyes Tala, nowin New York, has written the largest 
and best book on his native land that has yet been published.—Saxz 
Francisco Examiner. j 

His book is by all odds the most important contribution that has 
yet becn made to our knowledge ot the far-off islands that fate has 
thrown into our hands —New York Herald. 

Mr, Lala speaks with the authority of personal acquaintance, 
—The Book Buyer. 

It is as well printed, thorough, and authoritative a work as is to be 
found in the English tongue —Boston Globe. 


Continental Publishing Co., 25 Park Place, N, Y. 
“(Grandma’s Last Amen,” 


By HATTIE STARR. 
One of the grandest conceptions sipce Arthur Sullivan w 
“The Lost Chord.” This pv TELLS ASLORY, and tells Re 


story in a way never to be ae aagnae by those who hear it. The 
melody is exquisite, beautifully wedded to the words and their 
chime-like accompanimen' 


t. 
trea by Richard A. Baaltield, 1160 Broadway, New York oe 
Also just published, by the same author: 
«“ THE BURNING OF THE WINDSOR HOTEL,” 
“FORGET THOSE WORDS IN ANGER SPOKEN,” 
By CHAS. GRAHAM, 
and the great RAG TIME AND CAKE WALK— 
“DINAH FROM CAROLINA.” py R. A. KEISER. 


All the above retail for 50c.each. The four sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1. Send for catalogue of 10c. music. - 


RICHARD A, SAALFIELD, 1160 Broadway, New York, 
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(PBBDIDIDBDZDBOVWBOD OOS 
+esA NEW BOOK BY DR. STIMSON.... 


The Apostles’ Creed in the Light of Modern Discussion. 
By HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 
Pp. 362, $1.50; to pastors, $1.25, postpaid, 


Dr, Stimson believes that the faith of the first century is to be the faith of the twentieth, one evidence of this 
being that the Apostles’ Creed, the oldest extant Christian confession, is rapidly and widely finding a new accept- 


ance, 


Besides this, there is the tendency to theological agreement, which is quite marked, and which could 


not exist without ceasing to emphasize the unessential differences which in the past have separated. Letting 
the non-essentials go, there remain the great central truths, which were set forth at first and which ever must 


remain. 
in the Apostles’ Creed. 


Congregational House, 
BOSTON. 


The Pilgrim Press, 


It is Dr, Stimson’s task to show how much the present time is in agreement with the declarations 


175 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATION. 





Meatslog tor 1999190 apply to Pzor-| THE INDEPENDENT. 


B. W. Bacon, New Haven, Conn. 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
65th year beging Sept. 13, ‘99. Advanced 
courses for high-school graduates and others 
not wishing full college course ; also college 
pre} tory and special. Advantages in art 
and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Christian ho 


Wheaton Seminary Hartford 


a 
ences. Beautifully and healthfully situated | for College Graduates. 


28 miles from Boston 





Full information on ap- 


For circular and views address the Prest- an to Professor 


dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 


Norton, Mass. acobus. 


66th Year Opens 
September 27, 1899. 


Theological 


me influ- | Unexcelled Advantages 


A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second-Class 
Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: 
$2 00 a year, or at that rate for any part 
of a year. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty- 
five cents. Postage to any Foreign Country 


Seminary 





Hartford, Conn. | in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 





PANTASOTE 


A Qlonderful Material! 


at sf. igs geigitie 3 
erproot, f So 


Stain Proof, 


Looks exactly like leather 
and costs half as much. 


Unlike the common imita 
tions of leather, Pantasote 
does not rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber. 


ae tit a ie bite 
+ 3 ba — - = 
standard col- PT pra EE S 
ors, plain or 
figured. 


Enough to 
cover a Chair 
seat 18 x 18 
inches sent 
for 25c in stamps. 


15x16 inches sent for 2.cent stamp and 
Sample Free! your upholsterer’s name and aaiore, 
CAUTION! There are worthless and dangerous imita- 
tions, The genuine has “‘Pantasote’’ stamped on the goods. 
PANTASOTE CoO., 
29 Broadway (Dept. X), New York City. 


INSIST ON TAKE NO 
THESE 


HEADLIGHT 
Use 1899 
Model. 


Catalogue 
20th Century 


Mfg. Co. 
17 Warren St.,N.Y. 




















ALLEN'’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the ( 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, ( 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting ¢ 
out of corns and bunions. 1t’s the great- 
est comfort_discovery of the age. ( 
Allen’s Foo! makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. itisacertain curefor } 
callous and burning, tired, aching § 
.. ave over 30, 000testimonials. TRY § 
0-DAY. Sold by all druggists and 5 
shoe stores, 2c. Do not accept an 
imitation. Sent by mail for25c, in stamps. ¢ 


FREE 22 t2ACHAce | 
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Each and Every Flavor Strictly Pure, Delicious, and very Strong ons the first day offered. 

Extracts of Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Rose, Almond, Jamaica Ginger, Nutmeg, Clove, True Cinnamon, Celery, Peach, Wintergreen, etc. 

Vanilla Extract, the greatest favorite among Flavors, In a sale of very many thousand gallons of Colton’s Extract of Vanilla, 
it has always been made only of Choice Vanilla Bean, which several years of short crops have made very high priced ; hence 

Many Vanilla Extracts (so-called) on the market are made from cheap Chemical Compounds without one particle of Vanilla in 
them (said to be made from substances treated with poisonous acids and chemicals), This extensive violation of State laws to prevent 
adulteration of Food Products, and the serious sickness and danger often reported of late to come from Food Articles, Ice Cream, etc., 
where used, should be a warning to Families, and all others, 

Ask your Grocer for COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS. They cost but little more per bottle, and are Healthful/and very strong. 
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THE PUGET 
SOUND REGION 








Opens a new world to the people of the East. 
Here you see the finest timber in America; one Che Jackson Sanatorium 


of the finest grain regions; a section celebrated for Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


its delicious fruits; a country rich in agricultural Most beautiful and commodious Fire 
and mineral resources; and it can be reached by the Proof Building in the world, used as a 
aera t 4 y Health Institution, All forms of Hydro- 
luxurious trains of the New York Central Lines and therapeutics, massage, rest cure, elec- 
duce connie tricity administered by skilled attendants. 
A staff of regular physicians of large ex- 
rience ; accommodations and service of 
A booklet on the “ Lake Shore Limited,” contain- ighest class. Superior cuisine directed 
ing also a novel and unique descriptive time table of by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
this wondetl = will + ee ree J rut at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for 
) ) 
ype Station New Verk, Retna Gans illustrated literature and terms if seeking 
health orrest. Address 





J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, 
Box 23. 
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on-GREAT FAMILY HOTELS...... 


Excellence Without Extravagance. 


BROADWAY) “°°"'Co.rterave. { UNITED. 
GENTRAL | °* Prompt sonic. | STATES 


New York. Moderate Prices. Boston. 

THESE HOTELS enjoy the highest respectability and freedom from 
all objectionable features, and recommend themselves to LADIES and 
FAMILIES, for their quiet, orderly management, their clean, well-kept 
rooms, great public parlors, grand halls, and liberal stairways, while 


THEIR LOCATION is absolutely unequalled for Business, Sight- 
seeing, or pleasure, the cable and electric car system bring them in 
rapid and direct connection with every steamer dock and Rail Road 
Stations, all the great stores, theatres, and every attraction of the 
city, seashore, or suburbs. 


Send for Tariff of Charges, with Maps and Illustrated Circulars. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. ITALY, vaaiar? ana Hoty Lano 


A 63-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route 
Pilgrim Fathers, ekens and Tosayen. —, = 3] mai atled a New, first-class — —- ooo 
or three-cent stamp rculars describing Harw ooko hi “2 r than other Lines. 
Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin-screw steamship { . Rates lowe: y 
line from England to Continental Europe, free. : “am C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND 362 Broadway, N Y. pe Oe) Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


EU ROP ANNUAL SUMMER TOUR 
e NORWAY AND CENTRAL I RUROPE. 
mall party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANGER, ° 


SPI erce Building, Boston. — The SN nt re i 
PICTURESQUE ropeis H. Gaze & Sons 


santas: ney. 
TRUNK LINE me 


a rd. Tourist G 
O F A M E R IC A. cago, gta Siteet, Boston: 1 


SOLID Physicians Recommend 
VESTIBULED | , tevanmners ri mounrams | 


the main line and branches of the New York, Oniario 
ona Western Railway, to those residents of Greater 


ew York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
thelr families in a region of 


Absolute health at moderate cost, 
WITH SLEEPING AND DINING CARS 2,000 feet above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 


Milk. Send 7 cents for postage to ‘the undersigned, or 
call and get free at the oom below, the Superbiy 


-y trated Book, “SUMMER HOMES “ f 172 p 
Between NEW YORK and it gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
: with their location, rates, attractions, etc. 
4 On May 27th, th, d_ 29th, fon tickets at 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls,Cleveland, | actaMsia wits Sola at’ sii °Brosawas ana “ferry 
BEB? RN EE a ea eH 
Cincinnati and Chicago. this delight fu region. Tickets good returning 
nesday, , 
. IN kew pees: 2. ag pi. 371, ott, ye & Besos. 
3 ar’ c 3 
All Trains Protected by Col lumbus AV.; sd East 125th St; <3 2738 West Adsth 
Ticket Offices, Franklin and me "42d St. Ferries. 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court 860 Fulton St.; 98 


Broadway; 801 Manhattan y Me ; inal le Office. 


DL, ROBERTS, Gen, Pass’r Agt., New YOrK |  cenerai passenger Agent, &6 Beaver St, N. ¥. 
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Broadway and Eleventh St., 


(Opposite Grace Church) 


: NEW YORK. | 
Conducted on the European Plan at mod- : 


erate rates. 


— 


Centrally located and most convenient to 


amusement and business districts. 


Of easy. access from depots and ferries by 


Broadway cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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Summer Trip to 
Southern California 


is a delightful experience if one goes by the 
Santa Fe Route. One need not fear dis_ 
comfort; it will be just as hot at home. 


Ask us about this and we will make it per- 
fectly clear. We will also send, on request, 

ot copy of any of the illustrated descriptive 
books mentioned below, and full particulars 
of greatly reduced rates that will be made 
by the Santa Fe Route this summer at the 
time of the National Educational Associa- 
tion Convention in Los Angeles. 


To California and back—776 illustrations 
The Moki Snake Dance —6¢ t//ustrations 


New Mexico Health Resorts—45 ¢//ustrations ° 

Grand Canon of Arizona—z5 t/ustrations r 
Las Vegas Hot Springs—79 #//ustrations 

Arizona Health Resorts—27 7//ustrations 


This route is 24 to 36 hours 
shorter than any other. 


Address General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
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Tour. References. 
ress MISS H. M. BARBOUR, 
81 Columbia Heights, Bi 


Small, select party of Ladies. 95days. Ninth 
EUROPE, | 


roooklyn, N.Y. 





d, Ireland, 


, R Italy $100. 
y 1st, North Ca Tu Greece, 7 
ROUND WORLD TOOR, LARK, 11i B’way, N.Y: 


UROPE starting June 29,69 days, 48 days or 41 days; 
F 9 ish coaching, Holland, Germany, Austria, 





taly, Switzerland, Paris. Kxperience_ four- 
teen years. Particulars of HONEYMAN’s PRIVATE TOURS, 
Painfield, N. J. 


Nova Scotia Tours. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
SIXTH SEASUN. JULY AND AUGUST. 


Delightful parties of pleasant people, with whom you will 
quickly feel the ** comradeship ” of travel. One party will visit the 
scenes of Longfellow’s Bvangeiiag, another the beautiful 
Bras D’Or Lakes. and the Mines of Cape Breton. Nova 
Scotia {s cool and bracing. The itineraries will be so arranged as 
to avoid rush and hurry and provide rest for tired brain workers. 
If you want to go to Nova Scotia this summer write us. 

Address (with 2c. stamp) 


Associate Editor of Education, 
50 BROMFIRBLD St., Boston, Mass. 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from New York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long Island Railroad. 

’ S LARGE AND AIRY. 

The cuisine and service first-class. Glass-inclosed 
sun parlor 300 feet in length heated by steam. 


FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Special rates for families remaining from Spring until 
the late Fall. Illustrated booklet, terms, &c., on appli- 
cation to F. C. SAF FORD, Manager. 

At N. Y. Office, St. James Building, Broadway and 
26th St., Mondays and Wednesdays, 12 to 2. 











“The 4.00 P. M. Limited” 
BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 
and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman 
Company expressly for this train. All the cars 
are vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish 
and comfort, any others in New England. 


DINING CAR ATTACHED BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND SPRINGFIELD. 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam, 
Through Express Trains between 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AND 
BOSTON, VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE. 


ost 





When Outdoor Life 


begins to resume importance it is well 
to remember that the Telephone Serv- 
Ice reaches everywhere and gets there 
quicker than anything else. 

Message Rates make the cost of tele- 
phone service at your house or office 
very moderate, but there are thousands 
of public stations available if you are 
not yet convinced of the value of perma- 
nent service at your own place. 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


18 Cortlandt Street. 952 Broadwa 
15 Dey Street, 115 West 88th Street. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





The Seventy first Anniversary of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society will be held in the Lafayette Avenue 
Church (Presbyterian', Brooklyn, on Sunday. May 7, 1899. 
at 10:30 a. m The Annual Sermon will be preached 
by its pastor, the Rev. David Gregg. D D.,and an abstract 
of the Annual Report will be given by the Secretary. 

The Seventy-first annual meeting of the Society eae be 
held in the Sailors’ Home, 1990 Cherry street, on Monday, 
May 8. at 3 o’clock p. m, when the reports of the year 
will be submitted, the usual business transacted and ad- 
dresses made. 

Rear Admiral John W. Philip will be present at the an- 
nual meeting on May 8. 


READING NOTICES. 





The Service Serges. 


The Service Serges, manufactured by the Serge Mills 
Co., of Worcester, Mass., are manufactur+d like men’s 
cloths altbough made for women. The goods are fifty-five 
inches wide and cut to the best advantage. For bathing 
suits Service Serges are excellent and look well and wear 
well even after tv o or three seasons, owing to the purity 
of the materials used in their manufacture. 


The Palmer Utopia Hammock. 


The Palmer Utopia Hammock isone of the best mann” 
factured, and the Palmer Co., whose office is at 62 White 
St . New York, will be glad to send a catalogue to any 
one who contemplates purchasing a hammock for cottage 
or house this summer. The portable and adjustable 
hammock support pin to jawn. veranda and indoor 
use, is one of the specialties. and the hammock mosquito 
net cunopy will probably be appreciated by many. 


‘* Sorosis”’ Shoes. 


“The Club Woman” for April. 1899, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting item of news. written by Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, regarding the well-known * Sorosis”’ Shoes: 

*\T wonder if business women, and in fact all women of 
affairs, realize how much tney have to be grateful for to 
the manufacturer of the ‘Sorosis’ Shoe! There are many 
things to recommend it—it is evidently made of the best 
stock that can be bought. judging from its wearing qual- 

“ities ; 1t is placed on the market at a uniform price with- 
in the reach of all; and it is made under conditions that 
will satisfy the most exacting member of the « onsumers’ 
League, that body of intelligent and earnest men and 
women who have pledged themselves to oappers only 
such firms as make clean, honest goods at fair wages in 
well lighted rooms Thousands of business women are 
wearing the ‘Sorosis’ to-day, and are happy in them; 
but there are, doubtiess, many more who ought to know 
about them. And, by the way, I hope every woman who 
is going to — this season will provide herself with 
this foot comfort before starting. Since I began weari 
them I have not had tired or aching feet, except when 
have worn something else {than ‘ Sorosis ;’ consequently. 
[ am a life customer, for I shall never wear anything but 
‘Sorosis’ shoes. I hope every other business woman 
will make the same resolve and be happy. Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. are the Boston agents ” 


A First-Class Respectable, Comfortable Home in 
New York. 


Thousands of people would like to spend a week in 
New York, but the grand hotels are too expensive, ani 
the cheap ones are too cheap. Mr Tilly Haynes of 
Boston has made a great success of his Broadway Cen 
tral Hotel as a Popular Priced Home-like house; the 
location is atactately unequaled for business. sight- 
seeing, or pleasure. The new Cable Cars on Broadway 
reach every fashionable Store. Theatre, und Attraction 
in the City, and transfer with all cross-town lines, reach- 
ing every Station. Dock. and Ferry in town Guests 
arriving at Grand Central Depot, Forty Second Street 
can take Lexington Avenue Cable Cars. one block east of 
the Station, direct to the Hotel. or Fourth Avenue Cars 
direct ce Ast imee or Bond Street, ono ee —_ 

8 al ra ‘or families or permanen i 
for illustrated circulars and new maps of the city. 
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MILK 
CREAM and- 
BUTTER___.. 


FROM THE 


BRIARCLIFF 
FARMS..... 


are unusually rich and nutritious, 
making breakfast a real luxury. 

The Butter is sent regularly to 
China, and is placed on the table 
there as fresh as when it leaves 
the Farms. 


BRIARCLIFF FARMS, 


Seymour Building, 
5th Ave. and 42d St., New York. 


Telephone 2595—38th St. 





BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


Ladies’ Tailor Suits, 


Silk lined throughout. 
$16.50 


We have this week two styles of Suits, made for 
this sale: 


Fly-front Jacket, with'stylish Skirt, made from Vene- 
tian Cloth, ia Black, Tan, Blue, Gray, Brown. 

Eton Suits, of Cheviot Serge, in Black and two 
shades of Blue. Eton Jacket, revers faced with satin, 
flare gore skirts. 


Both Suits lined throughout with Taffctas Silk. 


$16.50 
All Sizes. 


1ZGOLF CAPES, 
$9.50, $15, $18 & $20 


Made from Rugs, magnificent assortment, many new 
plaids and designs for Steamer wear, Golf or Driving. 


$9.50, $15, $18 & $20 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Pears 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in 
it, nothing but soap. The harm 
is done by alkali. Still more 
harm is done by not washing. 
So, bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly 
made; the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


- A Fresh Supply of 


MIMOSAS AND 
ORGANDIES 


For Summer Gowns. 


The patterns in these, to which we now call attention, are 
those which sold out almost immediately upon their being 
exhibited at the beginning of the season and of which we 
have just received a fresh izaportation. The Mimosa Cloth is 
a light weight fabric, somewhat after the order of Dimity, 
but much morestylishinappearance. Price 40cts. peryard. 

We are also exhibiting at this time very full assortments 
of Madras, Oxfords and other shirting materials for waists ; 
Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy Muslins and Ginghams for 
gowns; Piques, Ducks and heavy materials for tailor 
made suits and for golfing and cycling wear. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Survey of the World. 


Attention has again been di- 
rected to the division in the 
Temocratic party by a long 
letter addressed by Perry Belmont to Mr. 
Bryan in which the course of the gold Demo- 
crats is defended and the currency policy of 
the Bryanites sharply attacked. It is re- 
ported that a canvass of the Southern and 
Western States, made in the interest of Mr. 
Bryan, is quite satisfactory to his friends, 
who are confident that the machinery of the 
party is under their control and are not in- 
clined to give any weight to the advice or 
protests of Eastern Democrats. Before he 
sailed for Europe Mr. Croker expressed re- 
gret that Mr. Bryan could not see that other 
issues had become more important than the 


The Political 
Field. 


The Mazet Committee has 
been empowered by the New 
York Legislature to continue 
its inquiry throughout the year and to.report 
to the next session. Preliminary reports 
were submitted at Albany, the majority say- 
ing that while satisfactory progress had been 
made, much remained to be done. The two 
Democrats in the committee urged that the 
inquiry should be stopped, asserting that no 
evidence in support of the charges had been 
obtained, and that the investigation was 
prompted by partisan spite because certain 
bills in which Republicans were interested 
had been defeated by Tammany representa- 
tives. They also attacked the majority 
members because they had refused to exam- 


The Mazet 
Committee. 


silver question, and remarked that the chief ine Senator Platt and his sons. The commit- 


issue in the platform of 1900 ought to be op- 
posftion to.trust combinations. He also char- 
acterized Bryan’s views concerning the na- 
tion’s policy in the Philippines as absurd. 
Croker is nearly in accord with the Govern- 
ment at Washington on this point, but he 
suggests that if it shall appear after the sub- 
jection of the Filipinos that they are not 
capable of self government, an attempt 
should be made to exchange the islands for 
a part of Canada. The impression prevails 
in Washington that a majority of the Senate 
will accept Governor Stone’s appointment of 
Senator Quay, and it is reported in Pitts- 
burg that the friends of Quay have secured 
for him the pledges of 67 Senators, or 23 
more than a majority. The candidates for 
the speakership are Mr. Sherman, of New 
York; Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, and Mr. Can- 
non and Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois. To this 
list the name of Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, may 
be added, 


tee began last week to examine police officers 
concerning the assessments alleged to have 
been made for the creation of a corruption 
fund to be used at Albany in preventing the 
passage of bills affecting the Police Commis- 
sion, but the witnesses with one accord de- 
nied all knowledge of such a scheme. Rich- 
ard Croker was permitted to depart for Eu- 
rope upon his promise that he would return 
by August 29th. His race-horses in England 
demand his attention. The boss sailed on 
the ‘‘ New York,” which also bore across the 
Atlantic Speaker Reed and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador. He 
was escorted to the pier by a large party of 
his admiring followers, who brought great 
quantities of costly flowers and elaborate 
floral structures symbolizing. their devotion 
to him and his devotion to the race track. 
His fine suite of staterooms was filled with 
roses. As the steamship carried him away 
from hisrich and populous province, the ruler 
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of New York smiled gracious)y from the deck 
upoa the cheering mob of his retainers. 





The Army Beef Court of In- 

quiry submitted its report to 

the War Department on the 
2Sth ult. The substance of it as given in 
unofficial press summaries is as follows: 
The court finds that the allegations 
of General Miles before the War Inquiry 
Commission concerning the refrigerated 
fresh beef are not sustained, altho the 
evidencesupports his opinion that the canned 
roast beef was not a suitable continuous 
ration. The beef, both the fresh and the 
canned, was good, it is asserted, when deliv- 
ered to the Government and continued to be 
good until issued to the army except when 
it had been affected by conditions of trans- 
portation and climate. The canned roast 
beef was wholesome and nutritious, the 
court says, when used in moderation and un- 
der favorable conditions, but when too much 
of it was supplied it became unpalatable. It 
was practically an untried ration, and Com- 
missary-General Eagan is severely criticised 
for having bought so much of it. In the 
opinion of the court the charge that any 
portion of the beef supplied had been em- 
balmed or preserved by the use of chemicals 
is not substantiated. It was impracticable 
to supply the army in Cuba with beef on the 
hoof. The report says that there was no 
more neglect than was incidental to the hur- 
ried preparation for war; that the inspection 
was not always thorough, and that sickness 
in the army was not to any great degree due 
to the use of canned or refrigerated beef. 
General Miles is criticised for failing to in- 

*form the Department promptly as to the re- 
ports which he received, and other officers 
are blamed for similar shortcomings. But 
the report says that no further proceedings 
are required. 


The Army’s 
Beef. 





The Cuban generals who are 
to assist in the distribution of 
the fund of $3,000,000 will 
probably reduce to less than 30,000 the num- 
ber of soldiers entitled to receive the money. 
Some progress has been made in the work 
of organizing a rural guard composed of the 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 
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Cubans who are soon to lay down their arms. 
The generals have prepared a plan for the 
employment of 10,000 of them in such serv- 
ice. The guards are needed in certain parts 
of the island, especially in the Holguin dis- 
trict, where bands of brigands have recently 
attacked several villages. Colonel Bliss, 
who supervises the collection of customs at 
Havana, shows that altho the present tariff 
is lower by 62 per cent. than the preceding 
Spanish tariff, the revenue collected has in- 
creased by 25 per cent. Under the old tariff 
in normal years the annual revenue was 
$9,000,000 for the city and $12,000,000 for 
the entire island, but now, under the lower 
duties, the collections have been at the rate 
of $12,000,000 for the city and $15,000,000 
for the island. Upon the same imports the 
acknowledged receipts of the custom house 
in Havana should have been $28,000,000. 
The difference, $19,000,000, shows how great 
the frauds were. Sanitary work in the city 
is carried on with vigor under General Lud- 
low, who has set up a garbage crematory 
and is employing 3,000 men in the construc- 
tion of sewers and pavements, and upon 
other improvements. The report that the 
order extending the navigation laws to Porto 
Rico was to be revoked has beep contradict- 
ed. It is said that an American steamship 
will make the circuit of the island once a 
week and thus bring some relief to export- 
ers. Porto Rican planters and merchants in- 
tend to assist destitute natives by selling the 
coffee and fruits of the island in American 
cities for their benefit through agencies 
established by the Red Cross Society. 





The promise of a vigorous 
campaign has been _ thor- 
oughly fulfilled during the 
past week. General MacArthur has advanced 
from Malolos upon Calumpit, and General 
Lawton has made his way northward from 
Novaliches by Norzagaray to cut off the Fili- 
pino retreat from Calumpit toward San Fer- 
nando. Each body of troops has covered it- 
self with honor by its vigorous overcoming 
of obstacles and its steady advance. The 
Tilipinos evidently thought that their posi- 
tion beyond the Rio Grande, near Calumpit, 
was impregnable, but Colonel Funston and 
the Kansans showed them what Americans 


The Filipinos 
Sue for Peace. 















Survey of 








could do. Two men swam the stream under 
a galling fire, carrying with them a rope 
which they fastened to the other side, and 
thus made it possible to transfer large bodies 
of troops on rafts. The Filipinos held their 
own with great bravery, but were finally 
compelled to withdraw by a flank fire through 
the trenches. The advance through the jun- 
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pension of hostilities. This was refused, but 
they were sent immediately by train to Ma- 
nila to see General Otis. Full conference 
was had with him and afterward, in some in- 
formal way, with the Commission. The 
Filipinos asked for a suspension until the 
Congress could meet and act upon peace. 
General Otis declined to recognize the Con- 
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gle of General Lawton’s column was very 
difficult. Obstacles of every kind were in 
the way, and they were unable to advance 
as rapidly as was hoped. That they have 
succeeded, however, is evident from the fact 
that as General MacArthur’s division came 
up close to Calumpit Filipino officers ap- 
peared with a flag of truce, asking for a sus- 








gress and gave his terms as unconditional 
surrender, to be followed, however, immedi- 
ately by a general amnesty for all who would 
acknowledge American allegiance. As the 
representatives were apparently not author- 
ized to close on this basis, they returned for 
further conference with General Luna, who 
was in command of the Filipino army. 
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There was some suspicion that the whole 
move was merely one to gain time and with- 
draw the army from the difficult position in 
which it was. General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Lawton, however, did not check their 
advance. The officers announced that the 
Filipinos recognized that they had been de- 
feated and wished to secure peace, but de- 
sired it on as honorable terms as possible. 
General Otis has full authority in the case. 
and altho there may be some delay it is ex- 
pected that there will be little more serious 
opposition. There may be occasional bands 
of guerrillas, but more than that it is not 
thought probable there will be. 





The situation in Nicaragua is 
still critical. Since the recent 
insurrection was put down, General Torres, 
the new Governor of the province, has an- 
noyed the Americans in many ways. His 
decision to assess the American merchants 
at Bluefields on all goods imported into that 
port during the rebellion was specially re- 
sented because the merchants had already 
been compelled to pay duty on the same 
goods to the revolutionary leader. The Nica- 
raguans claim that the revolutionary govern- 
ment was not a government de facto, and the 
Americans ought not to have paid it any 
duty, but the Americans take just the op- 
posite view. The province is now under 
martial law, and the United States mer- 
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chants are living for the most part behind 


“closed doors.” Since the “ Detroit” has 
arrived on the scene to protect American in- 
terests, the merchants have paid the double 
duty, under protest, and it remains to be 
seen whether the Government at Washing- 
ton will cause the Nicaraguan Government 
to recede from its position and pay back the 
duty. In the meantime there is some talk 
of annexation to the United States. Many 
people are becoming thoroughly tired of the 
frequent revolutions and senseless fights. 
These people are gradually being brought 
under one head, and the new party will have 
annexation to the United States as the foun- 
dation of its platform. At the last meeting 
of the Nicaragua Congress the President in 
his message touched upon the subject as one 
of his fondest hopes, and it is said that next 
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year the matter will in all likelihood take 
some definite form. General Estrada, once 
Minister to Washington, is leading the move- 
ment, and he says that annexation is the only 
future for Nicaragua. But it must be said 
on the other hand that a large majority of 
the people are not over friendly toward the 
people of the United States. 





As the date for the assembling 
of the Peace Conference, May 
18th, approaches, there is a 
general recognition that in all probability the 
immediate results will be little more than 
some advance on the Geneva Convention in 
regard to the usages of war. Any action 
toward disarmament or the reduction of 
armaments is manifestly impossible. The 
discussion on arbitration will doubtless be 
useful, but, as the Conference will have no 
authority, its recommendations will carry 
no more than their inherent weight. Baron- 
ess Suttner, who on the Continent has taken 
the place of Mr. Stead, considers it merely 
the first step in a long process of develop- 
ment. the commencement of a new era in 
which the co-operation of the official world 
in the opposition to war will become an insti- 
tution. While the Conference itself will 
neither ratify the European status quo, nor 
result in arbitration treaties, it will pave the 
way for such reforms. There seems to be a 
general belief that the influence of the Amer- 
ican delegates, both because of their personal 
character .and their freedom from European 
entanglements, will be considerable. The 
presidency of the Conference will, it is ex- 
pected, go to Russia; the doyen of the body, 
both in service and in the alphabetic order, 
Count Munster of Germany (Allemagne), 
convening it and nominating the Nether- 
lands Delegate, who will then propose M. 
de Staal, Russian Ambassador in London. 


The Peace 
Conference. 





The most notable recent de- 
velopment in the Dreyfus 
case is a letter by the cali- 
graphic expert, who testified that Dreyfus 
was the author of the bordereau, in which 
he announces his present belief that the 
document was written by Esterhazy. One of 
the judges in the Dreyfus court martial and 
also a former Prefect of Police have both 
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deposed before the Court of Cassation that 
the verdict against Dreyfus was obtained 
by unfair practices. Another member of the 
court martial testified that there was no ne- 
cessity of showing him the secret documents, 
because he knew them, having written them. 
The Figaro continues to publish the pro- 
ceedings, and among its latest developments 
is the testimony of Captain Cuignet, an aid- 
de-camp at the Ministry of War, in which he 
charges Col. Du Paty de Clam with absolute 
forgery. Other testimony is along the same 
line, and it is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that some form or other of revision will 
be necessary. A statement appears in the 
Westminster Gazette to the effect that the 
German Government recently addressed an 
expostulatory note to France intimating that 
ue evidence as published in the Figaro was 
creating a very unfavorable impression, and 
that France must understand that in certain 
eventualities it would be impossible for Ger- 
many to refrain from publishing her own de- 
tailed version of the facts. In view of all 
this Premier Dupuy is urging prompt action 
by the Court, and there are reports that a 
majority is assured for revision. The news 
from Dreyfus himself is that he is somewhat 
better, but has felt the long tension very 
greatly, and at times it seemed that it would 
he too severe for him to endure. 





The Armenians are again 
coming into political prom- 
inence, and this time in 
connection with Russia rather than with 
Turkey. It will be remembered that after 
the massacres four years ago there was a 
large exodus of those people from Turkey 
into the Caucasus. At that time they were 
welcomed by Russia, but of late her friend- 
liness toward the refugees has perceptibly 
cooled. They have been to a considerable de- 
gree paupers and thus have drawn heavily 
on the benevolence of the community. 
In some instances it is asserted that they 
have proved disturbers of the peace, even 
betaking themselves to brigandage. Prob- 
ably far more influential with the Gov- 
ernment is the statement that they have 
strengthened the existing Armenian com- 
munity in the Caucasus, which has always 
given considerable anxiety to the Russian 
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Government by its absolute refusal to be- 
come denationalized and Russianized. Vari- 
ous laws have been made to meet the diffi- 
culty. Armenian schools, even those estab- 
lished by private funds, have been confis- 
eated, including some Protestant schools. 
Prominent Armenian ecclesiastics have been 
banished and still they increase. Under a 
municipal law which makes property owning 
the chief qualification for membership in 
city or town councils, Armenians have ac- 
quired property until they control the coun- 
cils in many cities; in Tiflis they have 56 
cut of the 79 members, altho they represent 
but 40 per cent. of the population. Asa result 
of all this Russia has been seeking to get 
rid of as many as possible. The Turkish au- 
thorities have, however, refused to receive 
them without passports, which the Turkish 
consul refused to give. Then, the special 
pressure from St. Petersburg continuing, the 
Turks said they would take them if Russia 
would give a complete list of them. This 
Russia said was impracticable, but promised 
to give a list of each company as it left. 





The long talked of 
agreement between 
England and Russia 
in China has at last been announced. Eng- 
land agrees not to press railway or other 
concessions in North China, and Russia 
agrees to recognize England’s claim to pre- 
dominance in the Yangtse Valley, and that 
no part of the valley shall be alienated. Just 
what is to be included in the valley, where 
its boundaries are to be, is not stated. Lord 
Salisbury at a banquet referred to the 
agreement as preventing, to a certain ex- 
tent, the likelihood of collision between the 
two Powers, and thus as matter for con- 
gratulation, especially in view of the rela- 
tions which had from time to time prevailed 
between the two countries. At the same 
time comes information of a statement 
made by M. de Witte, the Russian Minister 
of Finance, to his Government, that some 
agreement with England was essential in 
view of the financial situation. Money, es- 
pecially English capital, was imperatively 
needed for the Siberian railway and 
various industries. British free trade also, 
he said, offered the best opening for Russian 
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trade, and closer relations were very desir- 
able from this standpoint. At this time 
also comes the announcement that Russia 
has secured a concession of the Province of 
Azerbaijan, in Persia, for seventy years, 
for the exploitation of mines, especially of 
copper and gems, and the construction of 
railways, roads and harbors. According to 
the latest advices Germany desires not to 
be left out, but wishes the Yellow River val- 
ley as her sphere of influence. 





Siam has taken a remarkable 
leap forward within the past 
two years. Profiting by the 
attacks on the integrity of his  king- 
dom, and probably still more by his 
trip to Europe, King Chulalongkorn has 
been introducing reforms on every hand. 
He has been fortunate in securing the 
services of several trained English adminis- 
.trators, as well as Belgians and others, but 
he has realized that the work to be effective 
must be thoroughly Siamese and according- 
ly he has made special efforts to train young 
men of ability for the various positions. His 
own family has been drawn upon freely and 
with the best results. An entire financial 
system has been commenced. In place of 
no system of accounts, no audit, no effective 
revenue service, there is now a fairly good 
system. It is not in working order all over 
the country, nor is it complete anywhere, but 
it has already advanced the income consid- 
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erably, and acts somewhat as a check on- 


expenditure. The magnificent forestry of 
the country has been put under surveillance 
and the waste that was threatening the teak 
trees has been checked. A police system has 
been established at least for Bangkok, the 
River Meinam and the railway to Kerat, 
while a gendarmerie has been organized for 
the provinces. Education is encouraged by 
a normal school and a special college for the 
nobility. The law courts have been re- 
formed and the great mass of cases that 
have accumulated has been cleared away, 
and it is possible as never before to secure 
justice and mercy. All this, of course, is 
not done everywhere or very thoroughly. 
But a beginning has been made and a most 
excellent one. Already, on the strength of 
what has been accomplished, revision of 
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treaties is asked for, and especially is it de- 
sired that the immunity of foreigners from 
taxes should be abridged. One of the most 
fruitful sources of trouble between Siam and 
France is the ease with which Siamese can 
secure French passports and then return 
and claim immunity from Siamese officials. 
That these requests will be granted just yet 
is not deemed probable, a little longer time 
being needed to test the reform. 





The situation in the Trans- 
vaal grows more tense. The 
mining industry is almost at 
war with theGovernment over arrangements 
with regard to franchises and there are mu- 
tual recriminations tending to general dis- 
turbance. The output of gold during the 
past year is reported at $81,203,150, an in- 
crease of more than $22,500,000 over the out- 
put of the previous year, making the coun- 
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. try, according to President Kruger, the larg- 


est gold producer in the world. This shows 
the great interests at stake and the necessity 
of coming to some understanding. Mean- 
while the severest repression continues. Cor- 
respondence is interfered with by the censor- 
ship, meetings are suppressed, one which 
had been promised having been forbidden 
subsequently. To add to the anxiety, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, in answer to a question, has affirmed 
that a considerable increase in the British 
forces at the Cape recently was due to the 
fact that the Boers had erected forts at Pre- 
toria and J ohannésburg, which was regarded 
as a menace to Great Britain. At the same 
time the elections in Cape Colony have gone 
against Cecil Rhodes, the Afrikander Bund 
having a clear majority in the Cape Parlia- 
ment of 6 to 8. The Delagoa Bay matter is 
again creating someanxiety and it is asserted 
that Cecil Rhodes has been manipulating that 
also with a view to securing the transfer of 
it to British South Africa, even tho the 
Portuguese Government should hesitate. The 
home Government has taken no action yet 
in regard to the petition of British subjects 
in the Transvaal, but there is a general be- 
lief that it will be compelled to, especially in 
view of its practical indorsement by Sir Al- 
fred Milner, whose conservatism in such 
matters is well known. 

















The Tent. 


(PERSIAN.) 
By Richard Henry Stoddard. 


WHEN wy bier is borne to the grave, 


And its burden is laid in the ground, 
Think not that Rumi is there, 
Nor cry, like the mourners around, 
“He is gone—All is over—Farewell !” 
But go on your ways again, ° 
And, forgetting your own petty loss, 
Remember his infinite gain. 

For know that this world is a tent, 
And life but a dream in the night, 
Till Death plucks the curtains apart 

And awakens the sleeper with light ! 


New Yorx City 


In writing for an American paper it is 
difficult for an Englishman to feel sure how 
much knowledge with regard to the develop- 
ment of the British Empire in recent times 
he may take for granted. While the Ameri- 
can volunteers were fighting side by side 
with British troops against the French in the 
struggle for the possession of the dominant 
influence in North America, a corresponding 
struggle between the same Powers was tak- 
ing place in the Indian peninsula, in which 
England and France had long had trading 
factories, and in which for some time they 
had begun to push on toward territorial do- 
minion. 

In the wars between the two great West- 
ern rivals which marked the reigns of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI the conmict in India and 
in the Indian Ocean was less one-sided than 
some are inclined now to think. At sea De 
Grasse and the Bailli de Suffren de St. Tro- 
pez long disputed and came nearer to de- 
stroying the British command of the sea 
than we like to admit; and on land there was 
a2 moment when the fate of India seemed 
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doubtful. The ultimate success of the Eng- 
lish-speaking element was, however, even 
more strikingly complete in [ndia than in 
North America, and, while the prolific habits 
and the sterling qualities of the French Cana- 
dians have caused a survival of French tra- 
ditions in one part of North America, in India 
the Loges are merely so many monuments to 
the overwhelming nature of the British suc- 
cess. Pondicherry and Chandernagore, in 
the suburbs of Calcutta, and the other 
French trading stations are by treaty now 
mere enclaves, in which British supremacy is 
tacitly acknowledged, which have been oc- 
cupied on the outbreak of previous wars be- 
tween Great Britain and France, without a 
blow, restored on peace, and which in the 
event of any future war will similarly be oc- 
cupied again—and not restored. 

Since the treaty which established the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and which in 
many ways recognized the terribly doubtful 
character of the struggle between England 
and France which it brought to a close, the 
British Empire in Asia has pursued an up- 
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ward course. The Great War never jeopard- 
ized it for a moment; and our struggles at 
that time in Asia and the adjacent seas were, 
with the exception of the fight for Mauritius 
(if Mauritius be deemed Asiatic), not strug- 
gles against France but against the native 
powers, of which the heaviest defeats coin- 
cided in date with our wars against the 
French in Europe. From that time India has 
spread steadily and been greatly augmented 
in extent by the conquests in the present 
reign, of Scindh, of the Punjab (where French 
influence with the Sikhs, illustrated by the 
letters of Louis Philippe to Ranjit Singh, the 
Lion of the Punjab, was one of the causes 
which provoked the war) and of Burma. In 
the case of the second Burmese war, and 
complete destruction of independent Burma, 
French influence again was the provoking 
cause; a French consul having been sent to 
procure a treaty, nominally commercial, the 
signing of which was the death warrant of 
the Burmese monarchy. The mutiny of 1857 
brought no check to the development of Brit- 
ish India, altho since Lord Canning’s procla- 
mation and the transfer of sovereignty from 
the Company to the Crown in 1858 annexa- 
tion within India proper has been all but 
unknown. The native States of India are 
for all practical purposes British, and there 
are many who, like me, would prefer to see 
large portions of India, which are at present 
under British rule, restored to native admin- 


istration, subject to our control in the only 


matters which are essential—those concern- 
ing finance and war. The expansion of India 
over Baluchistan as far as the Persian fron- 
tier has been peaceful. Her expansion down 
the coast of Further India, facing the Bay 
of Bengal, has been brought to an end by the 
transfer of these establishments (some of 
which, such as Penang and Province Welles- 
ley, were somewhat ancient) to the Colonial 
Office. But British influence in the direction 
of Singapore has continued to expand, and 
the Protectorates which stretch toward Siam 
are flourishing. In the other direction, to- 
ward the west, without any expansion of 
British territory in Persia or in Eastern Ara- 
bia, British influence is supreme, and our re- 
cent action, when France concluded a treaty 
with the Sultan of Muscat, has shown that 
we shall not tolerate any foreign intervention 
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on the long shores of the Arabian Sea and 
Persian Gulf. Northward, while Nepal, 
which is tributary to Chfna but which yields 
us our Ghoorka recruits, has been let alone, 
there has been a good deal of British expan- 
sion intqa the Himalayan range. Little atten- 
tion has been attracted by this expansion ex- 
cept by the virtual annexation, accompanied 
by wars, of hill States, which were depend- 
encies of our Protected State of Kashmir. 
The delimitation of the frontier with Russia 
was thought to necessitate a post of observa- 
tion at Chitral. Our Resident was besieged, 
and the straight road from Peshawur over 
two low passes and across two rivers was 
“ opened ” up with bridges and then made in 
the course of the relief operations, altho the 
garrison was actually relieved by the old 
roundabout road from the Kashmir side. 
The keeping open of the direct road, after the 
issue of a proclamation pointing to with- 
drawal, has been regarded as a breach of 
faith, and the matter is now in conflict be- 
tween the two parties in our Parliament. No 
one seems to have seen that the question of 
the maintenance of a post of observation at 
Chitral, established, in fact, by the Liberals, 
is not necessarily connected with that of the 
maintenance of a difficult road by the Mala- 
kand. Interests have now sprung up, how- 
ever, between Malakand and Chitral which 
will make withdrawal from the direct road 
difficult. It was a question whether the con- 
struction of such roads does not facilitate in- 
vasion of India rather than aid in its protec- 
tion. Cross roads and cross lines of rail, 
from defensive post to defensive post, are es- 
sential to defense, but the construction of 
great through roads, leading into the heart 
of the country, is, in such mountainous dis- 
tricts, unwise. The Malakand road leads, 
however, only to Peshawur. Peshawur is a 
station from which, if heavily attacked, we 
should fall back and which is indeed indefen- 
sible against a formidable, or what is called 
a “ European,” enemy. 

From Aden, which is an Indian station—by 
statute a portion of the Presidency of Bom- 
bay—we dominate southwestern Arabia, and 
it is certain that the establishment of other 
Powers in Arabia, as the Turkish Power 
gives way, will not be allowed by the United 
Kingdom. Other British possessions in Asia 


— 
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are to be found in Borneo, where Rajah 
Brooke long since established himself an in- 
dependent sovereign, where his nephew has 
now come under British protection, and 
where a company has developed British 
North Borneo, which forms, with Sarawak 
and Labuan, a territory likely to be prosper- 
ous in the future. Ceylon, by the enterprise 
of British planters, has become the most suc- 
cessful tropical colony of any Power. On the 
coast of China the British colony of Hong 
Kong. which dates only from the birth-time 
of many of us, has become as flourishing as 
Singapore. 

As regards our communications with Asia, 
they are conducted in time of peace by the 
Suez Canal, in the management of which we 
are now virtually on an equal footing with 
France, and the Red Sea, in which we are 
dominant. In time of war the Mediterranean 
would be so unsafe for trade, on account of 
its narrowness and the exposure of the road 
to attack from the French, Algerian and Tu- 
nisian coasts and from Corsica, that we 
should use the Cape route, which has our 
coaling stations at Sierra Leone, in South 
Africa, and at Mauritius—an island perhaps 
African in situation but completely Indian in 
interest, which was a thorn in our side when 
in the hands of the French and a station for 
their privateers in the Great War, and which 
was only finally taken from them late in the 
war and by a considerable effort. The 
French have established themselves at Brit- 
ish Sound, now called Diego Suarez, in the 
north of the great African island of Mada- 
gascar, from the whole of which they are ex- 
pelling British trade and British influence. 
So long as we retain the command of the sea 
the French. dream of conveying to Diego 
Suarez the whole of their Indian troops and 
making it a great naval station for attack 
upon our Cape:route will remain a dream. 
The immense fleet of cruisers which we now 
possess will render such a use of Madagascar 
as that which, before 1810, the French made 
of Mauritius, impossible in a future war, and 
our communications with India, Singapore 
and Hong Kong, so long as we retain the 
command of the sea, are not likely to be seri- 
ously assailed. 

We turn now to the other side of the pic- 
ture: the establishment in Further India of 


a new French Empire, and the menace to In- 
dia and our influence in Persia and in China 
of the vast and inexpugnable Empire of Rus- 
sia. The extension of Russia across Siberia 
to the Pacific is nothing new. The Cossacks 
had penetrated to the Chinese border in the 
last century; and the Russian churches in 
Alaska remind you Americans of the United 
States that Russia at one time stretched even 
further from west to east than she does now. 
The development of the Russian Empire in 
Asia in our time has been southward rather 
than eastward. Her influence has become 
dominant at the Persian capital, and North- 
ern Persia lies open to her arms. She has 
consolidated her position in Turkestan, and, 
altho she yielded back to China the province 
of Ili which she had long occupied after the 
Mohammedan rebellion by which the Chinese 
had been driven out, she has come down by 
the Amur to the formerly Japanese island of 
Sagalien, has stretched southward along the 
coast and established an arsenal at Vladivos- 
tock, and has now extended her virtual do- 
minion over Manchuria without firing a shot, 
and is replacing Vladivostock by Port Arthur 
in the Gulf of Pechili and neighborhood of 
Pekin. British trade in China is enormous, 
and is threatened by that process of gradual 
Russian absorption which has been seen at 
work in Khiva and Bokhara, and which will 
inevitably be repeated in the northern por- 
tions of the Chinese Empire. The vast popu- 
lation of China, however, lies not in the 
north, but in the central valley, and we have 
proclaimed the importance of a Chinese state- 
ment to ourselves that China has no inten- 
tion of alienating the provinces which in- 
clude the Yangtse Valley. China has, how- 
ever, given a similar promise with regard to 
one of them, that of Yunnan, to France, and 
any British sphere of influence extending 
over the Yangtse Valley is both shadowy 
and contested. France has shown by her 
easy relinquishment of her pretensions in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal parts of Africa that she will 
not risk serious differences with Great Brit- 
ain in matters in which she has not the firm 
support of Russia. But in Asia France and 
Russia work together, and the feverish haste 
with which the Russian fleet is being 
strengthened seems to point to an ultimate 
intention on the part of Russia of contesting 
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our privileged position in Southern Asia. In 
this contest Russia may probably count upon 
the support of France. Between the Russian 
sphere in China and the sphere which is 
claimed by France, with less power of mak- 
ing the claim good, German and Japanese 
spheres are interposed, and the policy of our 
Government points to common action be- 
tween Great Britain, Germany and Japan for 
resisting the Russo-French alliance for the 
partition of China. While Japan is, however, 
only an Asiatic Power, Germany is before 
all a European Power and a world-trader; 
and her action in China will always be sub- 
ordinate to her European and her general in- 
terests. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
under all circumstances Great Britain could 
count upon the support of Germany in oppos- 
ing in China the pretensions of France and 
Russia. 

The United States are beginning to play a 
great part in the Pacific, and they have in 
China trade interests which, altho not yet 
large, are certain rapidly to increase, and 
which are inconsistent with the Russian pol- 
icy. 

I have written of Russia as possessing in 
Asia an inexpugnable position, but in saying 
this I have been thinking less of the present 
than of the future. For the moment Japan 
alone, even without our alliance, is too strong 
on the Pacific coast for Russia; and it is only 
the knowledge that the enormous reserve 
power of Russia would be exerted to crush 
her in the long run that has prevented the 
Japanese from challenging, successfully as 
regards the moment, in arms an action on 
the part of Russia which has been strikingly 
unfair toward herself. Japan was expelled 
from her conquests on the Gulf of Pechili, 
and had to resign herself to seeing Port Ar- 
thur, which she had conquered, made over, 
with its fortifications, to her great rival, and 
Wei-hai-wei, which she had also conquered, 
occupied, as a parliamentary set-off, by our- 
selves. 

For many years to come the United King- 
dom and Japan together will be far too 
strong for Russia upon the Gulf of Pechili, 
and generally speaking upon the Pacific and 
its coasts. But no action there could prevent 
blows being inflicted by Russia in other por- 
tions of the world upon British interests. 
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Northern Persia, for example, could be occu- 
pied by her and the greater portion of the 
Persian kingdom easily absorbed. Northern 
Afghanistan could also be conquered by Rus- 
sia, with the effect of so advancing her fron- 
tier toward India as enormously to increase 
the expenses of our Indian Government after 
the peace, with the natural result of increas- 
ing at the same time the financial unpopular- 
ity in India of our rule. Eastern China could 
be absorbed, and any success of the arms of 
Great Britain and Japan upon the coast 
would only be treated as a set-off, in the con- 
clusion of the peace, against Russian suc- 
cesses elsewhere, some of which would be 
abandoned in order to secure restitution of 
anything which might have been wrung 
from her on the Pacific coast. 

These military facts, and the enormous dif- 
ficulty of so controlling the Government of 
China as to create an Anglo-Chinese army 
capable of defending against Russia the 
Yangtse Valley or Central China, point to 
an agreement with Russia being desirable in 
the interests of Great Britain. But while 
such agreements may pacify interests for the 
moment, it is difficult to see what chance of 
permanence they would offer. There are 
some who think that the Russian dominions 
in Asia are so vast already that the unwieldi- 
ness of an empire swelled by further con- 
quest would constitute a weakness. to the 
Russian Power which the prudence of her 
rulers would lead her to avoid. But telegraphs 
and railways make countries smaller asfar as 
government is concerned, and a Russia swoll- 
en by the addition of Persia and Afghanis- 
tan and Western and Northern China would 
not be so difficult to govern by reason of its 
vastness as was the already enormous Rus- 
sian Empire, provided with fewer means of 
communication, of a few years ago. 

The interest of the United States in Asia 
is, we are able as Britons to congratulate 
ourselves, an interest which is, on the whole, 
in accordance with our own. The door is 
equally open to trade to all the Powers 
throughout all portions of our dominions, 
and throughout the countries outside our do- 
minions, such as the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, which we control. The United States will 
become the greatest manufacturing Power of 
the world, and a country of great export, and 















probably of great fleets. It will be to her in- 
terest that the door should be kept open to 
trade throughout the world, and Russia is 
unlikely in the future to see her interest in 
this direction any more than she has seen it 
in the past. The will of the United States, if 
it be in accordance with the will of Great 
Britain and of the Australian Commonwealth 
—the will, in other words, of the English- 
speaking peoples—-will be paramount in the 







IT was a hot, glaring day in the hight of 
A Central Asian summer. I had already rid- 
den nearly three thousand miles on my 
companionless journey from Pekin to India 
The terrors of the Gobi Desert were fading 
from my memory. Away on my right lay 
the high ranges of the Tianshan, the Heav- 
enly Mountains, dividing Chinese Turkestan 
from Siberia, and along the base of which I 
had plodded for many hundreds of miles 
night and day indifferently, in my eagerness 
to reach my distant destination. And now, 
as I sat listlessly on my pony, travel-worn, 
dust-covered and weary, I saw in the far 
distance before me, high in the sky and ap- 
parently unconnected with earth, a long 
strip of purest white, even as a level on its 
lower side and jagged on its upper. I knew 
this could only be the summit of a snowy 
range, and I knew that the only snowy range 
it could be was the Pamir Mountains, the 
Bam-i-dunya—the Roof of the World. 

And so, indeed, it seemed, looked at from 
the level plains of Turkestan, and to ascend 
to those mountains was to all appearance 
like climbing from the floor to the flat roof 
which formed the upper story of the Turk- 
estan houses around me. 

But on this occasion I had to turn off 
southward to India, and it was not for two 
years afterward that I actually ascended tv 
the *“ Roof of the World,” to this high meet- 
ing place of three great empires and divid- 
ing line of the waters of Asia. 

Here I was in the very center of the con- 
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Pacific if they are united, and, in the diffi- 
culty of seeing our way either to hold Rus- 
sian influence in check or to come to terms 
with Russia which will be permanently to 
her advantage and therefore permanently 
binding, we naturally turn to the conception 
in the distant future of the alliance in the 
Pacific and for trade in Asia of the English- 
speaking world. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


tinent and from one point to which I 
reached, 17,000 feet above sea level, as T 
looked down upon the source of the mighty 
Oxus flowing off westward on the one hand, 
on the other rolled down the waters eastward 
into Chinese Turkestan, while before me rose 
the lofty, snow-clad mountains which grim- 
ly divide both these northern waters from 
those which flow southward into India. 
What other spot could be more truly called 
the Heart of Asia! And interesting as it is 
from its purely physical aspect, from the 
wild grandeur of its scenery, the mighty. 
glaciers which fill its valleys, the eternal 
snows which clothe the mountain sides and 
the fantastic beauty .of its spotless peaks, 
it is still more interesting through the people 
who press around it. 

From the banks of the Oxus, to which it 
gives birth, arose the great Aryan race which 
spread over all Europe, Persia and India, 
and some of the pure descendants of which 
are to this day still living in the secluded 
valleys of this region, while on its eastern 
borders dwelt the Scythian or Tartar tribes, 
who also swept in waves of immigration to 
India and joined in the tempestuous inroads 
upon Europe. 

To-day we witness the great reflex move- 
ment—the return wave. The vast Russian 
nation irresistibly rolling downward from 
the north. The far-reaching British extend- 
ing their dominion upward from the south. 
While between these two active races the 
impassive Chinese, who for a time had 
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gained a footing in the Roof of the World, 
bid fair to be pressed out altogether. 

What sort of a region then is this for the 
dominion of which three empires contend? 
Of what value is it to either? Who are the 
present inhabitants and whose authority do 
they acknowledge? These were the ques- 
tions which I set myself to answer on the 
three separate visits I paid to the Pamirs 
from 1889 to 1891. 

In the first place, the region of the Pamirs 
is not a plateau, as has so often been im- 
agined—probably because it was so marked 
on many maps. But its valley-bottoms are 
generally flat, often from four to five miles 
broad, and lying at elevations varying from 
twelve to fifteen thousand feet above sea- 
level. From these valleys the mountain 
ranges on either side rise to hights of from 
three to six thousand feet, while in a few 
exceptional cases the giant mountains tower 
up to a total hight of 23,000 and 25,000 feet 
above the sea. 

So elevated a region is, of course, intensely 
cold. Even in the summer there is scarcely 
a month together which is free of frost, and 
in the winter the temperature descends to 20, 
30 and 40 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
Nowhere else have I felt such a cold as 
there, and Lord Dunmore, who has had ex- 
perience of Russian, Arctic and Canadian 
cold, says that the Pamir cold, temperatures 
being equal, is worse than any. This I felt 
to be due to the rarefaction of the atmos- 
phere, which of itself exhausts one and di- 
minishes the energy available for the resist- 
ance of abnormal temperature. 

Yet there are hardy nomadic races who 
permanently inhabit this inhospitable re- 
gion, driving about their flocks from place 
to place and pitching their round felt kibitka 
tents wherever a sufficiency of grass for 
their animals and brushwood fuel for do 
mestic purposes may be found. No cultiva- 
tion is, of course, possible on the Pamirs 
proper, and it is only on the outskirts, where 
broad valleys, to which the term Pamirs 
is applied, have sloped downward into lower 
altitudes and consequently warmer regions, 
that there is any profit to be obtained from 
tilling the soil. But the hardy Kirghiz of 
the Pamirs scarcely require produce of the 
land. They are quite content to live for 
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weeks and months together upon little else 
than what their flocks and herds afford 
them—upon milk and curds and cheese, -with 
occasionally some meat and now and then 
some wheat or barley. This was all the 
great Tartar hordes who followed Genghiz 
Khan in his hurricanes of invasion had to 
feed on; this simple fare apparently sufficed 
for all their fiery energy. But the Kirghiz 
of the Pamirs, who in their mode of life and 
disposition and even in appearance other- 
wise closely resemble these wild conquering 
nations, whose descendants I had met with 
in my travels through Mongolia, are now 
lacking in any kind of warlike spirit. They 
may plunder a little—they may occasionally 
engage in a brawl, but as to fighting even to 
the extent of resisting the raiders from 
Hunza, they never now think of it. They are 
lethargic, indolent and uninteresting. 

But the all important question of a few 
years ago was not what were the inhabitants 
like, but to whom did they owe allegiance? 
It was known vaguely that a route lay 
across the Pamirs toward the Indian fron- 
tier and it became of importance to both 
wngland and Russia to define their respec- 
tive positions in regard to these tribes. To 
most people it would seem a very simpie 
matter to ascertain to whom the inhabitants 
of a country belonged. If an American vis- 
ited some remote village in the Alps he 
would expect to find out from a single ques: 
tion to the inhabitants whether they were 
independent or whether they belonged to 
Germany, France or Italy. In Central Asia, 
however, the matter is much more compli- 
eated. The great English traveler, Ney 
Elias, visiting the Pamirs a few years pre- 
vious to me, found that, roughly speaking, 
the inhabitants of those parts of the Great, 
the Little and Alichur Pamirs which drained 
down toward Afghanistan owed allegiance 
to the Afghans, while the Chinese claimed 
the remainder. I found much the same, 
tho the Chinese then claimed the Alichur 
and even had a post of thirty Chinese sol- 
diers on it. I was also shown documentary 
evidence of their claim. But now the Rus- 
sians also began to assert a right. They af- 
firmed, what was no doubt perfectly true, that 
at one time the inhabitants of the Pamirs 
had paid tribute to the chiefs of Khokand. 

















Upon this premise they drew the conclusion 
that as Khokand was now Russian, there- 
fore the Pamirs must also be theirs. 

Here, then, was quite unimpeachable 
proof that at present part of the inhab- 
itants of the Pamirs owe allegiance to the 
Afghans and part to the Chinese, while in 
the past some at least had paid tribute to 
Khokand. There were indeed in the cen-. 
tere some who paid tribute to the Afghans 
one year, to the Chinese the next, and who 
doubtless at the same time told any Russian 
inquirer that the only sovereign whom they 
could possibly acknowledge was the Great 
White Czar! Whose, then, were the Pamirs 
by right? ‘Naturally his only who possessed 
the might. In 1891 the Russians sent down 
a military expedition which ordered the 
Chinese soldiers off the Pamirs, and these, 
bowing to superior force, promptly retired 
and never put in an appearance again. The 
tollowing year the Russians sent down an- 
other military expedition, which, finding an 
Afghan outpost who would not retire as sub- 
missively as the Chinese had done, massa- 
cred them to a man. From henceforth the 
Pamirs, all except the outward fringe, were 
Russian territory and a permanent military 
post was established in their midst. 

This little episode in Central Asian his- 
tory will be interesting to American reade1s 
as typical of the way in which the weaker 
races are being elbowed out by the stronger 
and more vigorous, to the advantage, be it 
noted in parenthesis, of civilization in gen- 
eral and even of the people themselves, for 
the Russians have established absolute or- 
der and have opened out the country with 
roads and postal services. But what we 
have chiefly to concern ourselves with is as 
to how this move of the Russians affects the 
position of the British in India. 

I have already inentioned that bordering 
the Pamirs on the south is a mighty range 
of snowy mountains—the Hindu-Kush-- 
which divides the waters flowing to India 
from those flowing northward to Central 
Asia. South of this Hindu-Kush range, in 
the country draining down to India, the Brit- 
ish Government have often declared that 
they can brook no outside interference. 
That country at least must always be in- 
cluded in the sphere of British influence. 
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When, then, the Indian Government saw 
that in 1888 the Russians had sent an offi- 
cer into Hunza and that in 1891 an armed 
party, with several officers, had actually 
crossed into Chitral, both countries on the 
southern side of the range, and when they 
saw the Russians asserting their authority 
so firmly on the Pamirs, they were com- 
pelled on their part to occupy first Hunza 
and then Chitral and come to an understand- 
ing with Russia as to the precise limits of 
her authority. The result of this action is 
that while the direct administrative control 
of the Indian Government does not extend 
beyond the plains, their direct political con- 
trol, exercised through resident British offi- 
cers, extends right up to the Hindu-Kush 
range, and is only separated from the Rus- 
sian sphere by a narrow strip of Afghan ter- 
ritory under the indirect political control vf 
the Indian Government. This strip is in 
places not more than a dozen miles broad. 
So that for all practical purposes Russia and 
England now meet on the Roof of the World. 
The southward movement of the Russians 
has been met by a northward counter-move 
by the British, till the two now almost touch 
each other, 

Is there any danger to England in this? 
I think not. I think there might have been 
if England had not made her counter-moves. 
I think that if the Russians had been al- 
lowed to push their way unheeded they 
might have established such a position and 
influence among the wild tribes in the moun- 
tain valley on the southern side of the Hin- 
du-Kush as might have caused the Indian 
Government grievous embarrassment. By 
offering the avaricious tribesmen the plun- 
der of the plains of India they might very 
easily have set them rolling in a destructive 
avalanche southward. But now that the 
British hold the passes and have it in their 
power to prevent that insidious approach 
in time of peace which may prove such a 
terrible danger in time of war, I believe 
that the British in India have nothing to 
fear from the presence of the Russians on 
the Pamirs. The inhospitable character of 
that region I have already dwelt upon. The 
Russians can only support there the small- 
est of outposts. As a main line of invasion 
the route is, of course, absolutely imprac- 
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ticable and even as a secondary line is of 
very little use. Perhaps three thousand men 
might be sent by it. But even they would 
have to cross some four hundred miles of 
mountains before they reached the Hundu- 
Kush range, the extreme limit of British 
control, and before they reached the plains 
of India would have to pass through 300 
miles more of the most intricate mountain 
valleys in the world. Moreover, there are 
only three months in the year during which 
even these limited operations could be con- 
ducted. As long then as the British remain 
vigilant and retain control over the tribes- 
men on their frontier they have little to fear 
from the advance of the Russians over the 
Pamirs. Their position on the Roof of the 
World is a very exalted one, but must be 
very chilly, and it is practically useless. 

There area few general conclusions which 
we may draw from this episode. The first 
is an abstract one, and deals with the difli- 
culty which vast empires have in keeping 
still when alongside weak States. There 
was little to be gained by the Russians in 
going on to the Roof of the World or by the 
British in penetrating the remote Himalayan 
valleys. But great empires seem to be irre- 
sistibly driven to absorb the lesser States 
on their borders, and when two such empires 
lie close to each other the attractive power 
which draws them together—as two iron- 
clads are drawn to one another when too 
close—seems impossible to resist. The sec- 
ond conclusion jis of a more concrete nature. 
It is that Russia will absorb bits of China 
whenever the development of her national 
life necessitates it. What the Russians did 
to the Chinese on the Pamirs they have 
also done to them in that exactly opposite 
extremity of the Chinese Empire, which I 
had visited the year previous to my first 
setting eyes on the Roof of the World. 

As the Russians elbowed the Chinese out 
of Pamir on the west of the Celestial Em- 
pire, so have they also turned them out ot 
Port Arthur on the east, in each case with 
a precisely similar effect upon British policy. 
On the west, when the Russians occupied 
the Pamirs over which the Chinese exercised 
a shadowy suzerainty, the British were com- 
pelled to occupy Hunza, over which the Chi- 
nese also claimed a similar suzerainty. In 
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the east, when the Russians occupied the 
naval station of Port Arthur, the British 
occupied the corresponding naval station of 
Wei-hai-wei. 

Will this process of move and counter- 
move still continue? We cannot help think- 
ing it must. The Russians, like many other 
European powers, and like the United 
States, are undergoing a process of indus- 
trial development. Factories are springing 
up all over Russia with unparalleled rapit- 
ity, and the manufacturers require a market 
for the sale of their goods and for the pur- 
chase of raw materials. Where else can 
such a market as China be found? China 
must, in the Russian view, be opened up at 
all costs to the trade of her manufacturers. 
But the Russians well know that if they 
have to trade with the Chinese on equul 
terms with other nations they will have but 
little chance of making their way. They 
will be unable to make their way against the 
competition of British, American, German 
and French traders. It is to the Russians 
all important, therefore, to rail off those parts 
of China immediately bordering Russian ter- 
ritory as special preserves for her traders, 
and for the exertion of her influence. This 
in its turn compels the British to strengthen 
their influence over other parts to prevent 
the possibility of the exclusion or curtail- 
ment of British trade with them. The result 
isthat, while Russian influence spreads down- 
ward from the north, British influence 
spreads upward from the south. 

To the people of the United States the 
important point to watch is that as much of 
China as possible comes under British, anJ 
as little as possible under Russian, influence. 
For whatever comes under British influence 
is as open to American trade as are India, 
the Straits Settlements and HongKong. And 
even if what comes under Russian influence 
is kept more open than is Turkestan and 
other parts of Russian Asia, yet there will 
also in those parts be for Americans and 
British a strange speech and strange meth- 
ods of control. 

Let, then, the people of the United States 
see that their interests lie with the British 
in their great world-rivalry with the Rus- 
sians, and let them further recognize that 
this great rivalry tends in the main to good. 
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Whether under Russian or British rule. 
where before was strife and bloodshed, is 
now peace and security; where before wus 
lethargy, is now enterprise and spirit. 
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This is the lesson I would fain draw 
from the far-off events on the Roof of the 
World. 


» 
Rajputana, Inp1a, 


The French Empire in Asia. 


By M. Paul Guieysse, 


Deputy anp Ex-MINIsTER OF COLONIES, 


THE early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury mark the commencement of continuous 
relations between France and the empires 
of Asia. The Portuguese and the Dutch had 
already reached China, Japan and the large 
islands of the Pacific. During the reigns of 
Henry IV in France and of Quéen Elizabeth 
in England, the two East India companies 
were founded, whose interesting history de- 
veloped with that of the two countries. Af- 
ter great changes French power in the In- 
dies was almost totally destroyed, for it is 
hardly worth while to mention the few small 
settlements which were retained by the 
treaties of 1815, the only proofs of France’s 
former greatness in that rich’ realm, but 
which still help to preserve the memory of 
such great men as Dupleix and La Bour- 
donnais. 

Driven from India proper, France, profit- 
ing by fortunate circumstances, made for 
herself in the Indo-Chinese peninsula a new 
empire which was to have a brilliant future. 
Her relations with these countries are of 
long standing. During the reign of Louis 
XIV a Siamese embassy came to Versailles, 
asking for assistance, and offering to place 
the kingdom of Siam under the suzerainty 
of France, a project which could not then be 
realized owing to the European wars. To- 
ward the close of the last century a French 
missionary, Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop of 
Adran, rendered Gia-Long, Emperor of 
Anam, services so important that the Empe- 
ror sent him in 1787 on an embassy to Louis 
XVI. Gia-Long, a mere chief of the province 
of Hue, was about to succumb in a struggle 
” with the chief of the Lé dynasty of Tonkin 
when the help of Siam insured his suprem- 
acy. The supremacy was established defi- 


nitely by a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance which he concluded with France, 
she supplying him with ships, troops, ammu- 
nition and civil engineers in exchange for 
the concession of the Bay of Turan and com- 
mercial advantages; religious liberty was 
also assured. 

This was the beginning of permanent 
French relations with Anam. The French 
fortified Hue, Saigon, Mitho, the cities of 
Tonkin, on the Vauban system. Several 
Frenchmen who settled in the country were 
loaded with honors by Gia-Long and helped 
Anam to assert her superiority over adjacent 
regions. 

Gia-Long’s position had been a very crit- 
ical one before the arrival of the French; 
and in order to understand the events of that 
time as well .as those of the present, we 
must touch briefly upon the general situa 
tion in Indo-China. Its very name admi- 
rably explains the réle of the two principal 
races which share the peninsula betweea 
them, at least so far as French interests are 
concerned. In the west are the Siamese ia 
the valley of the Meinam, with their capital, 
Bangkok, at the mouth of the river. They 
are directly connected with the pre-Aryan 
population of India, whose civilizing influ- 
ences they have always felt. In the east are 
the Anamites of the yellow race; their 
country between the coast belt and the ocean 
is a narrow strip of land averaging over 90 
miles in width, separated on the north by 
the rich country of Tonkin from China, 
which has strongly affected its manners and 
customs, 

Between Siam and Anam extends the im- 
mense valley of the River Mekong, which 
takes its rise in the high table lands of China 
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and flows first through a poor country inhai)- 
ited by peoples almost savage, yet of rather 
mild manners, for the most part fetish-wor- 
shipers, but to a considerable extent won 
over to Buddhism, the universal religion of 
Indo-China. Then the Mekong flows through 
the regions of Laos, which become richer 
and more ciyilized as you advance south- 
ward. On its left bank is Anam, access 
from which is obtained by difficult roads 
through mountain passes. On its right 
bank is Siam, whose government constantly 
attempts to encroach upon the valley, despite 
the treaties with France. Next comes the 
rich kingdom of Cambodia, now under the 
protectorate and administrative control of 
France, with its splendid monuments, espe- 
cially those of Angkor, which attest its an- 
cient civilization and splendor. This coun- 
try was always coveted by Anam and Siam, 
and its beautiful provinces were for a loug 
time claimed by both. Lastly comes Cochin- 
China, a vast marshy plain formed by the 
alluvial deposits of the Mekong. This prov- 
ince is inhabited by different races of va- 
rious origin; in part by the Chinese, who 
immigrated after the overthrow of the Ming 
dynasty, and also by the Anamites, who were 
sent, willingly or unwillingly, from their own 
coupvtry and were placed in possession of 
land for cultivation. It is now a French pos- 
session, and Saigon is the capital of Indo- 
Chinese France, composed of the kingdom of 
Cambodia; the empire of Anam, a protecto- 
rate; Cochin-China, a French possession, and 
Tonkin, which, while termed a protectorate. 
in reality is subject to direct French admin- 
istration. 

Tonkin, which already has become one of 
the finest jewels of the new French empire, 
had been virtually independent until Gia- 
Long, accepting its suzerainty from China, 
was able to unite it with Anam and 
Cochin-China, and by establishing his pro- 
tectorate over Cambodia, to bring together 
thus once more after a century these coun- 
tries with their 930 miles of coast line, un- 
der one and the same authority, that of France. 
At the death of this great monarch rebellions 
filled the country with bloodshed; the inhab- 
itants of Tonkin rallied round descendants 
of their former Lé dynasty, and Cambodia 
recovered its independence, The son of Gia- 
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Long, aroused to defiance by the progress of 
the English in India, expelled the foreigners, 
his father’s friends, and persecuted mission- 
aries and native Christians. The result was 
that in 1847 Turan was bombarded by Ad 
miral Rigault de Genouilly. After. that 
events followed each other rapidly. France 
sent a new expedition against Turan, and 
as a result of the treaty of Hue in 1858, fol- 
lowing the taking of Saigon, Anam gave up 
the three provinces of Lower Cochin-China, 
Revolts stirred up by the courts of Hue 
against France and the King of Cambodia, 
who had accepted the French protectorate in 
1859, led to the occupation of Cochin-China, 
which, after an insurrection in 1868, was in 
cluded entirely within the French limits. 
The native population is divided into four 
provinces, comprising seventy-one districts, 
having an administration partly French and 
partly native. Anamite law, modified by 
special decrees, governs the local population. 
Saigon is the seat of a court of appeal for 
cases coming from French and native courts. 
Cochin-China even has a representation in 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 

Cambodia, with its King, Naradon, has 
never given any trouble; its occupation was 
made peaceably and without troops. There 
is a French Resident in each province, who 
simply superintends the native administra- 
tion. Unfortunately matters are very dif- 
ferent in Tonkin. 

In 1872 a French merchant, Jean Dupuis, 
helped to put an end to the insurrections that 
ravaged the western provinces of China, 
by supplying the mandarins with arms and 
ammunition. He thus enabled them to enter 
Yunnan by way of the Red River, the priu- 
cipal river of Tonkin, which, with its two 
tributaries, the Black River and the Clear 
River, flows through Upper Tonkin before 
forming its very rich, fertile and densely 
populated delta. This would have opened 
Tonkin to France peaceably and with 
China’s consent, and such a solution would 
have been the best possible. On complaints 
of the Court of Hue, the Governor of Cochin- 
China sent to Tonkin 175 men under the 
naval officer, Louis Garnier, well known for 
his famous exploration of the Mekong with 
Doudard de la Grée, who, unfortunately, 
died at the very moment of success, Gar- 
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nier’s instructions were fot definite, but he 
was rapidly won over to the ideas of Du- 
puis. Need we recall here that heroic period 
when officers, civil engineers, at the head of 
ten or fifteen men, took forts and fortified 
posts defended by regular troops? Garnier, 
with the tacit co-operation of the people, 
took possession of Tonkin in a marvelously 
short time and had already perfected 2 
strong organization for the occupation of 
the country when he was killed in an ambus- 
cade. The French Government, which had 
not yet recovered from the events of 187), 
lacked energy and made the great mistake 
of negotiating with Tu-Duc, Emperor of 
Anam, instead of compelling him to yield 10 
their will, which would have been easy, and 
concluded a deplorable treaty that gave over 
the inhabitants of Tonkin, ready to submit 
to France, to the fury of Anamite mandarins 
and Chinese pirate bands called in by them. 
After a short and successful campaign Pres- 
ident Riviere met with the same tragic fate as 
Garnier. Then began the struggle with China, 
which was sending against Tonkin its rebel 
bands, the famous “ Black Flags,” supported 
by Chinese troops. A regular expedition 
was started whose fate was too often endan- 
gered even in France by political considera- 
tions. This war, which a firm stand might 
have avoided, cost France heavily in money 
and especially in brave men, among them 
Admiral Courbet, the hero of Fuchau. The 
treaty with China, concluded at Tientsin in 
1885,.and of Hue with Anam, put a stop to 
the fictitious claims of China to that coun- 
try and the imperial seal was destroyed and 
replaced by a seal sent from France. At the 
death of Tu-Duc a few attempts at rebellion 
ended in the death of one of the regents and 
the exile to Algiers of the other. The pres- 
ent Emperor is merely an agent in our han‘s 
under the direction of the Resident of Hue. 
However, long after the treaties and cov- 
quest, Tonkin was still the prey of strongiy 
organized bands of pirates secretly encour- 
“aged by the Court of Hue. It is only very 
recently that safety has been positively se- 
cured, There may still be oecasional dis- 
turbances, but without any real significance. 
The boundary question with China is set- 
tled; the Chinese mandarins, moreover, very 
loyally gave their co-operation in the later 
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expeditions against the pirates, which were 
less political than commercial in their pur- 
pose. The work on roads and railroads, ac- 
tively pushed by the lamented Governor 
Prousseau and his young and zealous suc- 
cessor Doumer, will give to this beautiful 
country peace and confidence, while prosper- 
ity will increase with the development cf 
its mineral and agricultural resources. It is 
the agricultural products which are of chief 
value in the Indo-Chinese regions. The 
deltas of Tonkin and Cochin-China produce 
considerable quantities of rice; the forests 
of Upper Tonkin and Cambodia can suppiy 
enormous quantities of precious woods, 
while cotton, pepper, cinnamon, coffee, which 
they are beginning to plant, tea, even cocoa, 
will be important products of export. The 
results of pacification have been quickly felt. 
The commerce of Cochin-China and Cambe- 
dia alone rose from 100,000,000 franes in 
1888 to 147,000,000 in 1897, and for the entire 
country it was 205,000,000 in 1897, of which 
88,000,000 were imports and 117,000,000 ex- 
ports. The year 1898, according to the state- 
ment of the first half of the year, will show 
still greater results. The Government of 
Indo-China has created a colonial office m 
Paris that will assist greatly in developing 
French trade. These results, already satis- 
factory, are nothing compared to what ther’ 
ought to be and will be in the very near fu- 
ture. They have cost and still cost the home 
country too much, as it pays out yearly more 
than 20,000,000 frances for military expenses, 
the Indo-Chinese administration union bear- 
ing all the costs of local government. Litt! 
by little European troops can be replaced 
to a considerable degree by native militia. 
There should be necessary only a general 
police supervision. in those regions, as the 
Anamites, judiciously organized and drilled, 
do excellent service. 

But the situation in French Indo-China 
should be considered in its relations with 
Siam and China, 

In consequence of Siam’s excessive en- 
croachments on the provinces of Cambodia, 
a French ‘squadron brilliantly forced the en- 
trance of the Meinam in 1893 and threatened 
to bombard Bangkok. A treaty made with 
the King of Siam after these events, together 
with a treaty signed with England in 1896, 
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serves as basis for the present French rela- 
tions with Siam. The whole basin of the 
Meinam is neutralized for France and Eng- 
land, who pledge themselves not to send 
armed forces there nor to claim any special 
advantages for either. Where Burma and 
Tonkin join, the Mekong marks the frontier 
between the French and the English posses- 
sions. In Siamese territory a zone about 15 
miles wide is neutralized on the right hand 
of the Mekong into which the Siamese pledge 
themselves not to send armed troops. The 
vast zone between the Mekong and the basin 
of the Meinam is subject to the influence of 
France, which keeps agents in the principal 
centers, Battambang, Korat and Ubon; at 
Chantabon, however, there is a French gar- 
rison. It must be admitted that the Siamese 
constantly endeavor to shirk their responsi- 
bilities, and that there are decided aggres- 
sions, some of them of really grave charac- 
ter; but the Siamese also know from the 
lessons France has taught them that they 
cannot carry matters too far. France, per- 
haps, pays too little attention to these inter- 
ferences, and to Asiatic minds this may seem 
a weakness. However, relations appear to 
improve. A Siamese minister has recently 
come to Saigon to welcome Governor-Gen- 
eral Doumer and to express to him his sov- 
ereign’s eager desire to keep up friendly rela- 
tions with France. Very important negotia- 
tions are taking place in Paris to make regu- 
lations for the provinces under our influence 


and the organization of Laos with the king- * 


dois of Luan-Prabang in the north and of 
Bassak in the south, has been completed by 
installing a chief Resident at Savannaket, 
due west from Hue in the midst of the navi- 
gable portion of the Mekong, which is 485 
miles in length. 'The whole survey of the 
river made by Ensigns Simon and Mazereau 
shows the possibility of its navigation t9 
within 15 miles of the Chinese fron- 
tier. This means the opening of China bs 
a river which France holds from the fron- 
tier to the sea, and upon which there is al- 
ready a regular river service over a course 
of constantly increasing length. The French 
must make haste to avail themselves of 
these advantages, for the English do all they 


can to forestall them in Yunnan with their 
Mandalay Railroad. While making use of 
this open road of the Mekong, it is, however, 
chiefly from the side of Tonkin that access 
to China may be easiest and most profitable 
for France. It is really the Red River route 
discovered and inaugurated by Jean Dupuis 
that is the direct road into Yunnan. It will 
be duplicated by a railroad, the construction 
of which is to begin at once. An expedition 
of engineers has surveyed it from Lao-Kai, 
in Tonkin, the head of navigation in the 
Red River, to Mongtse, then to Yunnan, cap- 
ital of the province, where Governor-Gen- 
eral Doumer is at present to make final ar- 
rangements with the Court at Pekin. The 
surveys made during the last two years also 
included several extensions of the line, now 
in operation as far as Lang Son. Since 
1896 a French company has had the grant 
of a railroad to the Si-Kiang at Nan-ning 
and extending toward Pe-tse. These proy- 
inces, Yunnan, Kwang-si and Kwang-tung, 
are among the richest of China. As border- 
lands of Tonkin they are comprised in the 
French sphere of action and commercial ac- 
tivity, and China has pledged herself not 
to part with any of their territory to other 
nations. The concession of the Bay of 
Kwang-Chau, almost opposite the island of 
Hainan, recently made to France, seems 
about to mark the actual limits of her direct 
and immediate action in these regions. 

But who can foresee what a very near fu- 
ture may have in store? No doubt all Eu- 
ropean nations, as well as Japan and the 
United States, await the breaking up of the 
great Chinese Empire, watching sharply for 
the least advantage that any of them mar 
wrest from the weak Court at Pekin. In 
proof of this we only mention the recent 
European concessions at Shanghai. Their 
rivalries alone preserve the integrity of these 
provinces, only temporarily held together by 
very loose ties. If the great Chinese Colos- 
sus should fall France would maintain with 
dignity, but also without provocation, arro- 
gance or weakness, the place that her his- 
torical réle and her immediate interests as- 
sign her. 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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[In the following article Mr. Holmstrem has faithfully expressed the ideas I have always held 
on the subject of which he treats.—PrINcE UKHTOMSKY, editor and manager of the “ St. Petersburg 


Viedomosti.”’ ] 


PRINCE UKHTOMSKY, in his book on the 
present Czar’s journey to the East, describes 
with his usual power and grip of significaat 
detail, how, on nearing a Cossack settlement 
on the great Amfr River, above the town of 
Blagoveshtchensk, the Imperial party in 
their steamer passed a high rock with a huge 
iron-bound wooden cross on it, painted white 
and bearing the inscription: “ Power lies nol 
in strength, but in love.” 

This cross, erected long ago by some per- 
son unknown, and since repaired by some lo- 
cal officials in the far Amir territory, stands 
on the very boundary between Russia and 
China (the Amfr district is coterminous 
with the latter State, the boundary line fol- 
lowing the river), and overlooks the country 
toward the Celestial Empire for a distance 
of 27 versts, or 18 English miles. The words 
inscribed upon the cross were placed there 
when it was last repaired, and are attributed 
to the present Governor-General of the terri- 
tory, Baron von Korff. 

This sentence and the quotation from 
Prince Ukhtomsky are characteristic as in- 
dicating the spirit of Russian conquest in 
Asia; they give the key to the enigma of Rus- 
sia’s wonderful progress across the Asiatic 
Continent. 

Without going so far as to maintain that 
unselfish Christian love was the sole motive 
power that actuated the Russians in Asia, 
we are bound to admit that Russian con- 
quest was rendered easy by the feeling of 
solidarity which always existed in a latent 
state between the natives and their con- 
querors, and often animated the latter with 
a half-conscious inclination in favor of the 
conquered. ‘There were three forces operat- 
ing on the Russian side in Asia: (1) the Cos- 
sacks from the rivers Don and Ural (in Euro- 


pean Russia), who have a considerable ad- 
mixture of Tartar and Kalmuck blood in 
their veins, as have the Russians generally; 
(2) the Russian peasant settlers, and (3) the 
dissenters from the orthodox Church (the 
“yraskolriki”)—none of whom represent a 
conquering force in the military sense of the 
word, but rather a civilizing force, with an 
enormous power of assimilation, there being 
no great gulf between the stages of civiliza- 
tion represented by the Russian agricultur- 
ist and the nomad ecattle-breeding native. 
Action on the part of the Government was 
always tardy and casual, the Czars in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg sanctioning against 
their will the conquests made by their hardy 
subjects, whose exploits were often re- 
warded with disfavor. Nor is it to be sup 
posed that the exile system has been work- 
ing all this time with any marked success; 
voluntary exiles have greatly outnumbere:-1 
the involuntary ones in the history of Sibe- 
ria’s consolidation into a Russian depend- 
ency, and the colonization of Russian Cen- 
tral Asia has gone on without any aid from 
the exile system. 

American readers are eager to know whut 
is the history of the extension of Russia’s 
dominion in Asia. They imagine this his- 
tory as rich in picturesque details and glo- 
rious battles as the progress of Napoleon 
through Europe. My readers will be disap- 
pointed to learn that the work of the Rus- 
sians in Asia has been a long record of toil 
and voluntary privation, rich in self-sacrifice, 
rarely acknowledged and never recompensed. 
With some exceptions, the very names of 
these patriotic toilers in Asia say nothing tu 
the average Russian, and are not held up to 
public admiration in schools and _ school 
books. Russian patriotism, as found in the 
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-masses, is an intense inward glow, rarely as- 
suming any outward aspect and only encour- 
aging to self-sacrifice and labor; it is the re- 
serve force of a people thoroughly Christian 
in its peaceful disposition, whom yet it is not 
well for its enemy to rouse from its lethargy. 

The growth of Russian dominion in Asia 
has been parallel with that of Russia herself 
as a State. Asia was awakened and brought 
to life together with our own awakening. 
This alone illustrates the truth of the saying 
that Russia is essentially an Asiatic country; 
her destiny is closely connected with that of 
Asia, and therein lies the main source of our 
predominance in that continent. From 
time immemorial Russia has lived a common 
life with the nations and races that people 
the neighboring continent which along its 
western frontier joins on everywhere to the 
great Slavonic Empire, with no natural bound- 
ary between them worth speaking of. The 
Ural Mountains are of no importance as 2 
natural barrier against an invasion, while 
south of them lies the great plain between 
the hill country and the Caspian Sea, the 
great road usually followed by the races thut 
invaded Europe during the first thousand 
years of our era. All the countless evolu- 
tions, formations and destructions of the 
Asiatic khanates, kingdoms and empires 
have always had a contre-coup in Russia, 
have called forth corresponding movements 
in that great neighboring State, which was 
also in process of formation. Not only did 
the mighty empires of the Turks, Tungus, 
Mongols, Chirlese and Tartars exercise an in- 
fluence on Russia, often in the days of their 
prosperity sending forth hordes of barbarians 
to the plains of Russia, not only did they ex- 
ercise direct pressure on the Slav population 
of the east of Europe, but also the internal 
strife in Asia and the quarrels of her various 
races made themselves indirectly felt in 
Russia. Tenders of friendship were often 
made to the Czars of Moscow by the weaker 
party; Asiatic rulers often put themselves 
under Russian protection and so indirectly 
invited the Slav Empire to take part in their 
strife, made Russia’s name popular and her 
influence powerful in Asia. These facts of 
close intercourse between the Slavs on tle 
one hand and the Asiatic races on the other 
must be borne in mind in order to under- 
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stand the nature of that firm grasp in which 
Russia holds the various populations on the 
Asiatic Continent. “ Russia is at home in 
Asia” is Prince Ukhtomsky’s famous utter- 
ance, and it is this conviction, based on his- 
torical and ethnographical data, that forms 
the corner-stone of the Prince’s conception 
of Russia’s Asiatic policy. 


THE NOVGORODERS. 


If we turn to the history of Russia’s form:t- 
tion as a State, when accurate historic dates 
are first to be found, we meet from the very 
outset with such facts as the frequent expe- 
ditions to the East, by road and river, of the 
young adventurers or pioneers of Russia's 
great northern republic, Novgorod, while on 
the other hand, in the same eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the Asiatic Continent tet 
loose on Europe its Mongolian hordes under 
the famous Batiy, who conquered the Rus- 
sian cities of Ryazan, Moscow and Kieff, 
marched as far as Pesth and fought success- 
fully against the Poles and the Germans. 
History teaches us, therefore, that from the 
beginning there were two currents setting 
between Russia and Asia; one flowed from 
the centers of Russian culture and spread, as 
civilization does, along the river system of 
Asia; the other, flowing from the depths of 
Asia, was a disorderly invasion en masse, and 
brought about the lowering of culture. 

The little detachments of brave Novgorod- 
ers followed the course of the rivers Volga, 
KxXama and, beyond the Ural Mountains, of 
the Tura, Irtysh and Obi. Their object was 
the establishment of commercial relations, 
altho, as the English do in our day, the 
Russians of the twelfth century did not neg- 
lect any opportunity of robbing and plunder- 
ing the population they encountered on their 
way. But friendly relations were more to 
the liking of the Novgoroders, who were al- 
ways in close touch with the great Hanseatic 
towns and the merchants of Hansa. They 
founded factories and engaged in a brisk ex- 
change and barter with the natives of 
Ugrian, Finnic and Ugro-Mongolian stock. 
The rise of the Mongols under Genghiz-Khan 
and his followers put a check on the enter- 
prise of the Novgoroders, who were them 
selves forced to pay tribute to the conquer- 
ors. But after the crisis of the Mongol inv:- 
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sion was over commercial relations between 
the Russians and the natives of Siberia were 
resumed as before. - 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE, 


In the meantime the conquering impulses 
of the Asiatic races had exhausted them- 
selves, the Scythians, the Huns, the Avars, 
the Bulgarians, the Magyars, the Kumans, 
the Mongols and the Tartars had come and 
gone—kingdoms and empires without any 
solid foundation had been shattered as soon 
as they arose. Russia, on the other hand, 
under sagacious rulers, under the influence 
of the West and of the orthodox Christian 
faith, had been steadily gaining strength, her 
national institutions were roughly sketched 
out for her and assumed the form of a sys- 
tem. The work of laying the foundations 
of empire having been accomplished, it be. 
came necessary, in order to solidify it and to 
defend the State from outward attack, tuo 
take procedings against the unruly hordes on 
the eastern borders, where the Tartar king- 
doms were undergoing the process of decay. 
The great Czar of Moscow, Ivan the Terzi- 
ble, who nearly 150 years before Peter the 
Great had sketched out for the Russian re- 
former- his plan of action, fought Sweden 
and Poland in the West and subdued the Tar- 
tar kingdoms of Kazan and Astrakhan in 
the East. The name of Russia rang through- 
out the whole of Asia, and her chief princes 
and the Khan of Siberia voluntarily acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of Russia, sending am- 
bassadors to Moscow and paying tribute to 
the Czar. The White Czar they called him 
in Asia, as the Russians in their turn applied 
the name of “ Yellow Czar” to the Emperor 
of China, and “ Golden Czar” to the Mon- 
golian Khan who in the sixteenth century 
created a vast empire, north, south, east and 
west of the Altai Mountains (whence the 
rivers Irtysh, Selenga and Yennissei draw 
their waters). In consequence of this volun- 
tary submission, Ivan the Terrible added to 
his numerous titles that of “Lord of Sibe- 
ria,” and was addressed in a letter from 
King Edward VI of England as “Com- 
mander of all Siberia.” 

The fact of voluntary submission must be 
borne in mind, for it accounts for the wonder- 
ful progress of the Cossacks through Sibe- 
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ria in an exceedingly short time when the 
actual, semi-pacific conquest of Siberia was 
begun. Russia’s moral and spiritual victory 
preceded her deeds of arms, if the foundation 
of Cossack settlements and their semi-ad- 
venturous, semi-defensive raids on the no- 
mads may be called war. 

It is most characteristic of Russia’s half- 
unconscious progress through Asia that at 
the very same time that the central Govern- 
ment began paying special attention to the 
strengthening of its eastern frontier there 
took place the first inroad into Asia, organ- 
ized by private individuals and merchants-- 
and the Russian Government at the very be- 
ginning sent a message of stern reproof to 
these self-willed men! Such is the history 
of Russian conquest; it is not easy to decide 
who was the leader and who the led—the 
people or the Government. It was a perfect- 
ly natural movement, an organic expansion. 
In it the splendid and audacious feats uf 
the Cossack Yermak were mere incidents in 
Russia’s progress. 


THE COSSACK YERMAK. 


About the middle of the sixteenth century 
the principal traders of Eastern Russia, the 
fan:ous Stroganoffs, settled in the town of 
Perm (on the European side of the Ural 
Mountains), and received from the Czar, in 
recognition of their services in colonizing the 
country, a grant of the whole expanse of 
land east of the Kama ‘(a tributary of the 
Volga). This grant was something of the na- 
ture of a company charter, or of those grants 
of land west of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Virginia which were once bestowed by 
the English crown on English noblemen. 
The Stroganoffs had to reckon with many 
foes—in the south with the Cossacks of the 
Don, who subsisted on plunder; in the east 
with the Tartar kingdom of Siberia, where 
the internecine strife between rival chiefs 
was reflected on the Russian frontier in the 
shape of raids by the victorious par- 
ty. The astute Russian traders, however, de- 
vised a most ingenious scheme: they took 
into their service their southern enemy, the 
Cossack “ataman” or chief, Yermak Tim- 
ofeyeff, with his 7,000 Cossacks, and dis- 
patched them against their Tartar neigh- 
bors. In 1580 Yermak began his glorious ea 
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reer, crossing the Ural range with a follow- 
ing of 1,636 Cossacks all told. In the course 
of four years, with his forces gradually melt- 
ing away, the famous ataman conquered the 
whole of the region along the middle of the 
Irtysh and part of the Obi, and presented 
Ivan the Terrible with a whole Tartar king- 
dom. Proceeding along the Tagil and the 
Tura rivers, in 1581 he reached the Tobol, 
and, having defeated the huge army of the 
local Tartar khan, took his principal fortress, 
Iskar. From this moment onward he lives 
in a series of battles, passing from river to 
river and suffering all manner of privations. 
He receives help from Russia only at the end 
of the third year, when some regular troops 
are sent to the fortress of Iskar. But Yer- 
mak continues his advance without their aid, 
sees his forces reduced to the number of 300, 
and at last is drowned during a night attack, 
owing to the sinking of his boat. The Tar- 
tars again make a victorious dash across the 
country, but their power is broken. The Rus- 
sian Government, after sternly reprimanding 
the Stroganoffs, awakens to a sense of its 
duties and interests and begins sending part- 
ly regular troops but principally Cossacks tu 
its newly acquired Siberian dominions. 


EXPANSION IN WESTERN SIBERIA. 


The process of this expansion is really 
wonderful in its simplicity and success. The 
Cossacks, on reaching by way of a river 
some far-off region amidst nomadic tribes, 
found a settlement, build a log-fort (ostrog) 
and try to institute peaceful relations with 
the natives, organizing trade and even send- 
ing embassies in the name of the Czar to va- 
rious powerful Asiatic rulers. The restless 
natives, not yet accustomed to any civilizin: 
influence, attack the Cossack settlements 
and oblige the Cossacks to advance into the 
interior of the country. Meanwhile, as the 
number of peasant settlers increases, the na- 
tives begin to realize the advantages of the 
new order of things and soon blend with the 
Russian settlers into the.population of a ter- 
ritory under Government control. In this 
way, by the end of the sixteenth century, 
after some fifty years’ work, Russia finds 
herself in possession of the whole of West- 
ern Siberia, lying in the basins of the Obi, 
Tobol and partly of the Irtysh. The area of 
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the Czar’s Empire has increased from 18,000 
to 200,000 square miles! Yet this has cost 
her less than any of her European wars of 
the same period. 


THE COSSACKS. 


It is to the Cossacks, the military element 
par excellence, as they are believed to be by 
Europeans, that the honors of this victory 
fall, but nothing can be more erroneous than 
to imagine this expansion a military one. 
The Cossacks are settlers and traders, as 
well as warriors; they remind one very much 
of the settlers of America, who, rich in ener- 
gy and enterprise and strong in spirit, colo- 
nized the far West, pushing on through un- 
known lands with axe in hand and rifle at 
back. But in contrast to their American 
brethren the Cossacks were obliged by the 
peculiar circumstances of their case to de 
velop a spirit of statesmanship, to adopt a 
regular and far-reaching policy in their rela- 
tions with the bewildering masses of na- 
tives with whom they came in contact. Not 
being animated by any desire to exterminate 
their foes, often numbering in their ranks 
persons of the same races as the latter, the 
Cossacks had to practice a high degree of 
diplomacy and statesmanship in order io 
reconcile the natives to foreign rule. The 
Cossacks carried on their work of conquest 
with great moderation, resorting to arms 
only in extremity, striving to avoid shedding 
“the blood of their neighbors and solving dis- 
puted questions by means of friendly inter- 
course and embassies. When compelled to 
take up arms, however, the conquerors acted 
with great energy and decision. The art of 
peace, as practiced so successfully by the 
Cossacks, says very much, indeed, for the 
character and the highly gifted nature of the 
Russians. Verily, Russia’s statesmen and 
diplomatists of later years might have 
learned much from these simple folk! Prince 
Ukhtomsky, in his book, “‘On the Way to the 
East,” which may be called a handbook, 2 
vade-mecum for Russian statesmen, gener- 
ally very ignorant of the Asiatic policy of 
their country, a guide to the principles un- 
derlying it, is very enthusiastic about the 
dignity, the acuteness and instinct displayed 
by these forefathers of ours, sent straight 
from the plow to represent the Russian 
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Czar at the courts of Eastern potentates, and 
to execute plans, which were never very 
clearly devised and often only half under- 
stood by the Government of the day. From 
time to time, however, the central Govern- 
ment in Moscow showed signs of great fore- 
sight and sound policy, as, for instance, in 
1594+, when a ukase (an imperial order with 
the authority of law) was issued for the pro- 
tection of trade in Siberia. The ukase ordered 
all freedom of trade to be granted to mer- 
chants coming from Bokhara and the Tartar 
principalities; free access to the towns of 
Tobolsk and Tiumen was to be given them, 
deputations from the southern tribes were to 
be received at the town of Tara and their 
wishes made known in Moscow. This, it 
must be remembered, was a century before 
Peter the Great forced Europe to acknowl- 
edge Russia. 


PEASANT SETTLERS, MONKS, DISSENTERS. 


It must not be assumed, however, that the 
Cossacks were left alone in their task of em- 
pire-building. Peasant settlers, traders, ex- 
iles who were often sent to Siberia in lieu 
of another punishment with the express in- 
tention on thepart of the Government of colo- 
nizing these far distant regions, all these 
enterprising and energetic people came in the 
track of the Cossack settlers and strength- 
ened Russia’s hold on the Asiatic population. 
Again, the “ Voyeyvoda,” the military and 
civil governor in charge of a frontier fortress 
and in command of the Cossack forces about. 
it, had to watch over the welfare of the pop- 
ulation of his district as well, and often 
showed himself 4 man of great ability. If to 
these we add the Russian monks—not those 
who live in great centers of population and 
have gained a reputation for idleness, but 
those noble souls who have sought salvation 
in toil and in the solitude of distant lands, 
who have something in them of_the tenacity 
of the Indian fakir—and if on the other hand 
we remember the dissenters from the Ortho- 
dox Chureh—usually sturdy and self-willed 
men-—we shall have enumerated the princi- 
pal forces at work for Russia’s benefit in the 
plains and mountain ranges of Siberia. 

These are the men whom Prince Ukhtom- 
sky compares to extinguished stars, whose 
light still lingers on the earth! 
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As it was in Siberia, such was the charac- 
ter of Russian expansion in Central Asia. 
After the conquest of the Tartar kingdom of 
Kazan, in 1552, the supremacy of Russia was 
acknowledged by the numerous tribes of 
Bashkirs dwelling eastward of the Volga and 
forming a link with the tribes toward the 
Aral Sea. Complete submission was not of- 
fered for a score of years, but it was gradu- 
ally attained at last. 

We have shown that Russia’s possession of 
Western Siberia was assured to her in less 
than half a century. In the same wonderful 
way Russia’s progress across Siberia to the 
very shores of the Pacific was accomplished 
in little more than fifty years. 


EASTERN SIBERIA. 


In 1604 the Tartar Khan Tajai came to 
Tomsk and put himself under Russian pro- 
tection. During the years that followed, 
partly by force, partly by treaty, Russia’s 
supremacy came to be acknowledged by the 
tribes dwelling between the Obi and the Yen- 
issei. Forts were built along the line con- 
necting these two rivers. About the same 
time Russia entered into a mutually binding 
agreement with a powerful Mongolian khan 
of Southern Siberia to keep open access to 
China. Soon afterward, in 1619, the Emperor 
of China sent his first embassy to Russia. 
In 1688 tea was first introduced into Europe 
(in this matter Russia was beforehand with 
England). During the next twenty years 
all the regions to the north and northwest of 
Siberia, all its northern river system and the 
Arctic coast, were explored. Then begana 
series of efforts to reach the Pacific coast 
across the Stanovoi range. A Cossack expe- 
dition, 730 strong, dispatched from Yakutsk 
(on the River Lena, 130 degrees east, 65 de- 
grees north), by the local “ Voyevoda” or 
Governor, reached the River Amfr, and fol- 
lowing its course, discovered, in 1643, the 
Straits of Tartary and the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Now the whole of Siberia was in Russia’s 
hands; everywhere, on the principal rivers, up 
to the Arctic Circle and beyond it, wooden 
forts, serving as trading centers, were built, 
trade was organized, the natives acknowl- 
edged Russian supremacy and paid tribute 
Yet all this was accomplished, one might 
almost say, by accident, half consciously. 
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THE COAST OF THE PACIFIC. 

The road to the mouth of the Amdr across 
the Stanovoi and Yablonoi ranges being diffi- 
cult, an adventurous trader from Yakutsk, 
the Cossack ataman Khabarow, conceived 
the idea of opening up for Russia the region 
about the Amfr and the Shilka rivers, and 
gathering together a following of 150 men 
with two cannons, accomplished in some two 
years the task he had set himself, notwith- 
standing the sturdy opposition offered by the 
_focal Manchus. This took place in 1654. 
The strengthening of the southern boundary 
ef Siberia, the taking of Irkutsk, the build- 
ing of Nertchinsk and attempts at establish- 
ing direct communication between Central 
Siberia and the Far East by way of the 
Amfr and the Shilka soon followed. 

But the Manchus did not consider them- 
selves beaten. They had recently estab- 
lished themselves in Pekin, having, after 
a glorious progress through Northern China, 
founded the present dynasty of the Celestial 
Empire. They meant to fight for the posses- 
sion of the region of the Amfr, and sent an 
army against the Russian adventurers, driv- 
ing them back after two years (1656). In 
1665, however, the Russians took up their 
task again. Nikifor Tchernigoffsky, another 
adventurer, with a following of escaped 
criminals, founded a settlement and built 2 
fort on the upper Amfr, whence he began 
periodically sending expeditions down the 
river to renew the ruined Russian posts and 
to induce the’ natives to pay tribute. In a 
very short time the country was covered with 
log forts. The Manchus resolved to put 
an end to such exploits, so gathered an army 
of 15,000 men with 150 field pieces and 50 
siege guns, and appeared before the walls of 
the principal Russian fortress, where 450 
men with three field guns and 300 muskets 
made a stand against the overwhélming 
number of their foes. Lack of provisions 
and ammunition forced the Russians after 
much fighting to enter into negotiations, and, 
in accordance with their stipulations, to leave 
the place to the enemy. But two years later, 
in 1686, this fortress, Albazin, is again occu- 
pied by the Russians, sent this time by the 
“ Voyevoda” of Nertchinsk (on the Shilka, 2 
tributary of the Amir and the direct water- 
way to the region watered by that river). 


The settlers return to their former peaceful 
occupations, they till the soil and trade with 
the natives. The Manchus resolved to show 
that they meant business. Their troops again 
appear before Albazin and begin a regular 
siege of the place, lasting fourteen months(!), 
the Russians suffering terrible privations and 
gradually diminishing in numbers. But they 
never thought of surrender. The little Rus- 
sian force would most certainly have been 
annihilated in course of time had it not 
been for the arrival of a Government ofli- 
cial with 500 Cossacks in the neighboring dis. 
trict for the purpose of delimiting the Russo- 
Chinese frontier. The negotiations and the 
survey of the place proved beyond doubt 
that our possessions in the region of the 
Amr were at that time quite open to the at- 
tacks of the Manchus and that Russia’s po- 
sition here was very precarious. According- 
ly, in 1689, after the appearance of a Chinese 
fleet on the Amar, a treaty was concluded, at 
Nertchinsk, which gave to China the whole 
of that Amfr district, which in the thirty 
years following Khabarow’s exploits had 
been won by Russian enterprise. 

We have dwelt so long on the history of 
Russia’s establishment on the Amfir because 
it was only here and on the southwestern 
boundary of Siberia, toward Central Asia, 
that our ancestors encountered any lons- 
standing opposition. On the other hand it 
is only in Russia’s movement in these two 
directions that it is possible to discern any 
distinct motive and preconceived design. In 
contrast to the advance across Siberia, which 
was carried out almost by.-the force of in- 
stinct and on the part of the central Govern- 
ment was a half unconscious, half unwilling 
move in the tracks of private adventurers 
and settlers, Russia’s progress in the far 
east and in the southwest of her Asiatic pos- 
sessions was directed by the authorities 
themselves. “ Free access to the ocean” was 
the motive in the former case; “ the strength- 
ening of the southwest borders of the State 
against the nomadic hordes” and keeping 
them in check was the main purpose in the 
latter. 

; CENTRAL ASIA. 

In the direction of Central Asia the task 
imposed upon the men engaged in empire- 
building was more arduous and took some-. 
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what more time; the work of subduing the 
Russian Kirghiz, the Kalmuck and the Mon- 
gol tribes lasted until the end of the six- 
teenth century, and altho the once powerful 
kingdoms and empires of the Asiatic Conti- 
nent were completely broken up, yet con- 
stant strife with various tribes of the 
steppes continued through the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and well on into the nineteenth 
century, the Kazaks giving most trouble. 
These Kazaks are of Turkic (not Osmanli) 
origin and are nearly related to the Cossacks 
on the one hand and the Russian Kirghiz 
tribes on the other. Their official name is 
“ Kirghiz-Kaissaks.” Their power was final- 
ly broken when in the second half of the 
present century the Russians subdued Tur- 
kestan, conquered the Khanate of Khiva, 
took Tashkent and Samarkand and brought 
under their sway the khanates of Bokhara 
and Kokan, thereby rounding off their pos- 
sessions in Central Asia, reaching the region 
of the Pamirs and instituting a new era of 
fierce and stubborn rivalry with the English, 
who in the meantime crept up from the south 
to the range of the Hindu-Kush. 


NICOLAS I, COUNT MURAVIEFF AND ADMIRAL 


NEVELSKY. - 


The ultimate goal in the Far East was at- 
tained thanks to the far-sighted policy of 
Nicolas I, whose statesmanlike activity al- 
ways bore traces of the influence of a great 
national consciousness. He was seconded in 
his efforts and assisted in carrying out his 
designs, amid surroundings far from favor- 
able to them, by the famous, highly gifted 
and energetic Governor-General of Eastern 
Siberia, Count N. Muravieff, the grandfather 
of the present Russian Foreign Minister. 
Being appointed to his post in the Far East 
in 1847, Count Muravieff showed himself the 
man to fulfil our destiny. In the face of 
fierce opposition from those high in power, 
in contradiction to instructions received by 
him, but aided by his devoted companion, 
Admiral Nevelsky, who was actuated by the 
same intense faith in Russia’s destiny, he 
secured for us by means of military and 
scientific expeditions the whole of the Amfir 
region, Admiral Nevelsky, on August 1, 
1850, hoisting the Russian flag at the newly 
explored mouth of the principal river of 
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Kastern Siberia. In consequence of this 
splendid achieyement, Russia, which for 159 
years had been on excellent terms with 
Cnina, acquired by the Aigun treaty all the 
left bank of the Amfr, and some years later, 
in 1860, thanks to the efforts of Count Igna- 
tieff, the Chinese, then occupied by war with 
the English and the French, concluded a new 
treaty at Pekin by which the region of the 
Ussuri River (a tributary of the Amfr) was 
ceded to Russia. 

The whole expanse of land from the Sea 
of Okhotsk on the one hand and Korea and 
Manchuria on the other, along with its coast 
line, came into the possession of Russia, and 
the hold of the Empire on its eastern terri- 
tories was secured once for all. For, as 
Nicolas I said on hearing that in 1849 Ad- 
miral Nevelsky had planted the Russian flag 
at the mouth of the Amfir: “ Where once the 
Russian fiag has been hoisted it must never 
be lowered again!” 


THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE EXPANSION MOVE- 
MENT. 

American readers wish to learn what Asi- 
atic territory was added to the Russian Em- 
pire during the last century. They hope that 
this information will enable them to form 
an opinion as to the scope and character of 
Russia’s policy in Asia. This article will 
undoubtedly make it clear that it is not to 
the present century that we must look for 
the required explanation; the acquisitions 
made during the last hundred years have 
been mere finishing touches to the great 
work nearly finished in the past. It is to 
the past, then, that we must turn for an an- 
swer. Such is the opinion of Prince Ukh- 
tomsky, and it is in dealing with the history 
of the past that the author of this article 
has endeavored to present in its real light 
the question put to him: What was the ulti- 
mate object of Russia’s expansion in Asia, 
and what was the plan adopted for attain- 
ing it? 

After all that I have said I think it is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that Russia’s progress 
through Asia has been nothing else than the 
consolidation by means of true civilization 
and organized thought, properly expressed 
in institutions, of a vast empire peopled by 
races of common origin-—i.e., common ideals, 
inclinations and creed. This word “creed” 
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must not be taken in the sense of religion, 
but in the wider application of the word, as 
indicating a common speculative tendency. 
The Russians came out of Asia. Never dur- 
ing the thousand years of their existence 
did they cease to keep in touch with the pop- 
ulation of the Asiatic Continent, and having 
begun, under the impulse of Western civili- 
zation, to form themselves into a State, they 
gradually proceeded with their creative 
work from the Baltic to the Pacific, from 
one end of their world-wide empire to the 
other. But as on the shores of the Baltic, 
so on the slopes of the Pacifie they have al- 
ways felt themselves at home. 

What was the plan adopted for this won- 
derful progress through two continents? 
There was no special plan, or rather it de- 
veloped itself under the pressure of circum- 
stances and the influence of that best of 
guides—instinct. Cossacks, traders and set- 
tlers spread over the plains of Siberia and 
the steppes of Central Asia by way of that 
river system which is Siberia’s greatest op- 
portunity and her best chance for the at- 
tainment of a wonderful degree of prosper- 
ity. It was with great reluctance that the 
central Government followed the lead of its 
adventurous subjects, and it was only when 
suffering misfortune in the west and south 
of the empire that it was ready to pay spe- 
cial attention to its eastern borders. Eng- 
land, by the way, has done much to direct 
our steps toward Asia, especially after the 
Crimean campaign and the Russo-Turkish 
war; the more she hindered our progress in 
the south the better we established our- 
selves in the east. 

What, then, was the ultimate object, the 
purpose of this expansion? 

Two sets of answers, closely connected 
one with the other, may be given to this 
question. If we seek for an explanation in 
the history of the present century, rich in 
eases of direct Government action, or look 
for corresponding facts in the past, we shall 
say that Russia was always seeking for an 
outlet to the open sea. This was the primary 
object of Ivan the Terrible’s activity; the 
same idea animated Peter the Great, who, 
according to tradition, included the mouth 
of the Amar among the possessions Russia 
was in want of, and a year before his death 
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expressed a wish to visit ‘ Siberia and the 
lands of the Tungiz up to the Great Wall of 
China itself.’ Catherine the Great also ac- 
knowledged the value for Russia of the 
Amfr as giving direct and easy communica- 
tion with our possessions on the sea-coast. 
The part played by Nicolas I with regard to 
this serious question has already been ex- 
plained. The vital need of free access to the 
open sea has brought us to Port Arthur, but 
the English occupation of Wei-hai-wei is a 
wanton offense and a menace to Russia, 
while Germany in Kiao-chau blocks the way 
to the China seas and is a great hindrance 
to our commercial projects in the future. 
We cannot say, therefore, that we have ob- 
tained all that we are entitled to by our 
destiny and by the needs of our Empire. We 
think it would be better for all parties con- 
cerned if it were otherwise. 

The question as to Russia’s ultimate ob- 
ject in the Far East may be answered very 
favorably for us, if our policy be judged by 
the character of our activity in Siberia in 
the course of the last century. During these 
hundred years we have devoted ourselves to 
developing the inexhaustible natural wealth 
of Siberia, but as yet with no great success, 
comparatively speaking. Without swift and 
well organized means of communication em- 
bracing the whole of that vast country and 
welding it together we could only work at 
some one nook or corner at a time, but were 
unable to breathe life into the whole of the 
land. Nevertheless, all has been done that 
could be done. This work of ours in Siberia 
in the nineteenth century has been a record 
of achievements in the domains of peaceful 
culture and promises well for our future pol- 
icy in Asia. Numerous scientific expeditions 
of all kinds, dispatched or aided by the Gov- 
ernment, cross Siberia in every direction. 
Among their members we find such names 
as Alexander von Humboldt, the astronomer 
Fuss, such men of science as Lessing, Lede- 
bur, Fedoroff, Krusenstern, Sarrikoff, Tim- 
koffsky, Baron Wrangel, the Englishman 
Cottrell, Middendorff, Hoffman, Ditmar, 
Muravieff and others, and at the end of the 
preceding century Rumoffsky, Grishoff, 
Christian Mayer, Trescott, Tchernoi, Pallas, 
Gmelin, Giildenstedt, etc. Much attention 
was paid by the Government to the internal 
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development of the country, and measure 
after measure was devised for this purpose. 
Such highly gifted men as Speransky gave 
their hand and their vast experience to the 
task. But nothing of permanent value 
could be done without proper railway com- 
munication. . 

We are now in possession of a great em- 
pire which extends from the Ural Mountains 
to the Far East and covers an area of nearly 
5,312,000 square miles—i.e., about 44 times 
as large as Great Britain and Ireland. But 
it must be borne in mind that these figures 
are merely approximate. As a matter of 
fact the actual area of Siberia is unknown, 
and the boundary between Siberia and China 
for a distance of many miles in length has 
still to be strictly defined. In the interior 
there are hundreds of square miles where 
the foot of man has never trod. Half of the 
whole area of Siberia is covered by a dense 
forest, called the taiga. It is the Siberian 
jungle, a place of gloom that is now being 
pierced by the iron rails of the new line. 
The population of Siberia, as given by the 
last census, is nearly six millions. This fig- 
ure is composed principally of peasant set- 
tlers. Next to them in number are the work- 
men of the factories and other industrial 
establishments. Then come the Cossacks, 
half-settlers, half-guardians of the frontier, 
assisted by the regular troops in the towns. 
The Cossacks have vast tracts of land as- 
signed especially to them and sometimes 
bringing them in large profits, as, for in- 
stance, in the land of the Orenberg Cos- 
sacks, south of the Ural. Part of the Cos- 
sacks are in actual service, part from the 
reserve; at any moment a hundred thousand 
of these sturdy fellows are ready to answer 
to the first call and to turn up at the gather- 
ing point in full equipment on their swift, 
tireless ponies. The Russian Cesarewich is 
usually the chief Ataman of all the Cossack 
forces, and Prince Ukhtomsky, in his book 
on the present Czar’s voyage to the Hast, 
bears witness to the wonderful enthusiasm 
which prevailed among the Siberian and the 
Orenberg Cossacks during the Cesarewich’s 
progress through their lands. It was really 
an apotheosis of autocracy; Cossacks, set- 
tlers, merchants and peasants mingled to- 
gether in one immense crowd, carried away 
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by a single thought, animated by one sole 
desire: to offer their homage, to express the 
love they bore the son of the Czar! 


The population of Siberia includes many 
thousands of Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, and a greater number still of Moham- 
medans and heathens. 

We have already said that the boundary 
line between Russia and China is not al- 
ways strictly defined. The significance of 
this circumstance is intensified by the fact 
that scores of natives under our rule profess 
Buddhism and Lamaism; they make period- 
ical pilgrimages to Mongolia, going as far as 
Lhassa, in Tibet, the sacred city of the 
lamas, and certainly do not trouble them- 
selves in the least about the frontier. Yet 
it certainly exists. To the east it follows the 
rivers Ussuri, Amfir and Argfin, leaving the 
latter at 116 degrees east longitude and fol- 
lowing the fiftieth parallel of latitude until 
it strikes the river Onon (an affluent of the 
Shilka, which is a tributary of the Amfr); 
thence it follows the Kentei mountain ranges 
until it reaches the river Selenga, near the 
famous trading center Kiakhta (104 degrees 
east); then again a mountain chain, the Say- 
ansky range, forms the frontier, giving ac- 
cess through the mountains to the river Ye- 
nissei; from this point the frontier trends 
southwest, over the Altai and Tarbogatai 
mountains until it reaches the Ili River (78 
degrees east, 44 degrees north), which falls 
into the great Balkash Lake; from the Ili 
River the boundary runs south up to the 
Tian-Shan Mountains, whence it runs due 
west to the Pamir plateau, which forms the 
southernmost of Russia’s possessions. It is 
needless to say that this frontier has no real 
scientific value, nor has it ever proved a 
natural barrier in times of incessant strife 
among the local tribes and races. 

The Manchurian question absorbing all in- 
terest, thanks to the efforts of the English 
to divert attention from their movements in 
the valley of the Yangtse-kiang, the Ameri- 
cans want to know “the actual boundaries 
of Russia’s sphere of interest” in Northern 
China. I shall have to disappoint my read- 
ers with regard to this. Nobody in Russia 
has ever attempted defining “ spheres of in- 
terest” and “spheres of influence” in 
China; the work of partitioning China is 
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left entirely to the English House of Com- 
mons, which is always so ready to uphold 
the integrity of the Celestial Empire. The 
Russians have their business contracts with 
the Chinese, as the English have theirs, stip- 
ulating that the work of constructing the 
Manchurian Railway shall not be obstructed 
out of mere spite by any rival enterprise. 
Russia’s Asiatic possessions have a splen- 
did future before them. The country is well 
known to abound in mineral wealth: gold, 
silver, platina, etc., and as the construction 
of the great railway is carried on beds and 
veins of minerals are constantly being come 
across. Splendid coal has lately been dis- 
covered in great quantities. Now, what are 
Asiatic Russia’s possibilities in the way of 
trade? They are positively enormous. In 
the old days of undeveloped communication 
and a primitive state of industry the trade 
of Siberia with Russia amounted to some 
sixty to seventy millions annually. What 
will the figures representing trade be when 
all the country is open to access? I must 
here call attention to the wonderful river 
system of Siberia. Until the construction of 
the railway the rivers were the principal 
caravan routes of the country. The river 
caravan was a common sight in Siberia. 
The Obi basin is a colossal waterway, oc- 
cupying an area of a million and a half 
square miles, while its length is hardly under 
3,500 miles. The Irtysh, the principal tribu- 
lary of the Obi, gives access to the south- 
west boundary ,of Siberia, toward Central 
Asia, while another affluent, the Ket (58 de- 
grees north), comes quite near to a tributary 
of the Yenissei, Siberia’s second great water- 
way. ‘These two basins unite the north and 
the south, as well as the east and the west 
of Western Siberia, from the Chinese fron- 
tier to the Arctic Ocean. Another caravan 
route, kalf by water, half by land, is formed 
by the Selenga (108 degrees east), which, 
flowing from across the Chinese frontier, 
leads to Lake Baikal, with the capital of 
Eastern Siberia—Irkutsk. The valley of the 
Selenga formed the caravan route which 
from former days until the present time has 
led through Mongolia into the heart of 
China. On the Selenga stands Kiakhta, the 
principal center of trade with China. Fur- 
ther east we come across another great 
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river, ihe Lena, which forms the caravan 
route to the trading natives of the polar 
region. But by far the most important, 
economically, of all the Siberian rivers is 
certainly the Amfir, the basin of which 
forms a network of waterways leading to 
the Pacific. This river brings China and 
Manchuria in close touch with Russia’s pos- 
sessions in Asia; on its banks are many im- 
portant towns, where fairs are held every 
year, and the population in this region is en- 
gaged in a lively trade with the Chinese. In 
Russian Central Asia the caravan routes 
generally follow the land track to Tashkend, 
Samarkand and Kokan, altho the Amu- 
Darya is also available for transport. 

Now look how the Siberian railway, run- 
ning across country from west to east, will 
unite all these river basins in an endless net- 
work of ways of communication. And it is 
further intended to connect the Siberian 
railway, by a branch line toward Tashkend, 
with the Trans-Caspian railroad, thereby 
bringing into close touch and uniting in one 
harmonious whole Central Asia with Si- 
beria. 

It must also be borne in mind that the 
great sea route from the mouths of the Obi 
and the Yenissei (which are accessible to 
large trading steamers) across the Kara 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean may be greatly 
improved, as the English Captain Wiggins’s 
two. successive voyages have shown. 

‘Americans are certainly acquainted with 
the fact that in Vladivostok, the San Francis- 
co of Russia, as well as in Irkutsk, where a 
Russo-American company has its headquar- 
ters, their countrymen are engaged in a 
prosperous and ever-increasing trade. Its 
prospects are certainly promising, in view of 
all that I have just explained. 

Practically all the towns of Siberia are 
trading centers, but, after the two just men- 
tioned, this is especially the case, in Western 
Siberia, with Tobolsk, renowned for its fur 
trade, Tyumen, Omsk, Tomsk, Barnafl, with 
a considerable mining industry and trade in 
its products, and in Eastern Siberia with 
Nertchinsk, Troitskosavsk, Kiakhta—that 
most important town on the Chinese fron- 
tier; also Krasnoyarsk, with its numerous 
factories, ete. It is only now that, thanks 
to the railway. Siberia is coming into close 
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material contact with European Russia, yet 
it would be a mistake to conclude that she 
is a country lacking in what is necessary for 
civilized life. It may be said, indeed, that 
Siberia, in a broader sense even than Euro- 
pean Russia, brings together elements of 
various degrees of civilization for their mu- 
tual benefit. The natives, numbering nearly 
two millions, the Russians, Poles, Finns and 
Germans, enjoy the advantages of museums, 
schools and theaters built for their instruc- 
tion; Tomsk prides itself on its university, 
and throughout the country we find actively 
engaged in fruitful work sections and 
branches of the great Imperial Geographical 
Society, a semi-official association of cul- 
tured men engaged in scientific investiga- 
tions in all spheres and departments of pub- 
lic life. Telephones, telegraphs, post offices 
and steamboat companies are to be found 
everywhere in the towns. In short, Siberia 
is in full swing and only needs more ener- 
getic men and more of the creative force of 
capital to attain to a marvelous development 
of her possibilities in the spheres of trade 
and industry. It is difficult, however, to do 
full justice in a few words to the subject I 
have touched upon, so I shall let it drop. 
Sapienti sat. 

In dealing in its place with the question 
of the purpose of Russia’s expansion in 
Asia I have said that there are two sets of 
answers to be got on this point. In the first 
place, 1 have endeavored to show that the 
history of the past century points to the 
clearly conceived design of finding a way to 
the open sea; on the other hand, Russia’s 
praiseworthy and beneficent work during 
the same century in the peaceful pursuit of 
scientific exploration, trade and industry 
and the internal development, spiritual and 
material, of Siberia promises well for her 
future sway in Asia, gives her a well earned 
title to a responsible position, and clearly in- 
dicates the spirit in which Russia means—or 
shall I say owyht—to take the lead in matters 
connected with Asiatic affairs. 

But whatever may be said of our material 
success in Asia, our activity during the past 
two centuries cannot account for the won- 
derful prestige attaching to our name and au- 
thority in the eyes of the natives of various 
races throughout the whole of the Asiatic 
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Continent. Such a reputation is not to be 
acquired by mere conquest and brutal force, 
as the unenviable position of the English in 
the estimation of the natives of India proves 
satisfactorily. No, the enigma of Russian 
prestige in Asia must be solved by looking 
backward, by trying to see what are the les- 
sons taught by the history of many centuries 
in the past. We shall realize then the truth, 
the overwhelming importance and the all- 
absorbing significance of Prince Ukhtom- 
sky’s conception of the history of Russian 
progress through Asia. It is an instinctive 
and irresistible impulse, a retrogression of 
the Russian people to the once abundant and 
overflowing sources of life, of faith, of love. 
It is an intercommunion with the vital crea- 
tive forces of spiritual greatness which in 
bygone days called forth to life mighty em- 
pires with a true culture (Tamerlane, Gen- 
ghis Khan, Akber, etc.), which, experiencing 
no organizing influence, were fated to send 
us forth from Asia as barbarians and which, 
underlying our national character, after un- 
dergoing an organizing process under the in- 
fluence of Western culture, have preserved 
our identity with our former selves, have 
made us great and now lead us back to Asia 
with the self-imposed and wholly conscien- 
tious task of recalling to life those peoples 
who are of common race, common faith and 
common destiny with ourselves. Our solidar- 
ity of spiritual inclination with the Asiatics 
is the primary cause of our spiritual victory 
over the whole of Asia, wherever the name 
of the White Czar stirs a man to an effort of 
self-concentrated thought, which in itself is 
an act of contemplative devotion and fills 
the soul with an intense and fervid glow. 
We have in ourselves, even among the pop- 
ulation of European Russia, all the elements 
of race and creed that we come across in 
Asia, and that we are bound to unite in one 
harmonious whole for the benefit of man- 
kind. Such is our mission ! 

In resuscitating to conscious life and ac- 
tive faith our brethren in spirit and origin, 
in coming into contact with these dormant 
forces, we participate in their spiritual 
riches and prepare our own regeneration, 
our renovation in spirit; we renew our 
strength and work out our salvation! That 
is our purpose ! 
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What are the conclusions we have arrived 
at? Simply these: That in the past Russia 
has rendered enormous services to mankind 
in keeping in check the barbarians of Asia, 
and finally, through incessant strife, by 
breaking up their empires; that Russia’s ex- 
pansion in Asia was and is an instinctive 
movement boding peace, it is a natural 
peaceful development, which besides Russia 
is to be found in two more cases only: China 
and the United States; that it is useless to 
oppose Russia in Asia and greatly preferable 
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to associate one’s self with her in her pol- 
icy: obstacles may be raised in Russia’s path 
at all points, but the force of circumstances 
will in the long run sweep them all away. 
I have accomplished my task, and now beg 
that my American readers may themselves 
draw the last conclusion of this article in 
their own hearts and minds, bringing to the 
task the same sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose that I have striven all along to pre- 
serve. 
y St. PererssurG, Russia, 


The Relation of the United States to Asiatic 
Politics. 


By Professor John Bassett Moore, 


SECRETARY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN PEACE COMMISSION. 


In 1829 an American naval officer, in de- 
scribing the fmportance of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, estimated the number of American 
vessels that called there in the course of a 
year at one hundred, their aggregate tonnage 
at thirty-five thousand, and their value, with 
their cargoes, at upward of five million dol- 
lars. All these vessels were concerned, in 
one way or another, with the pursuit of com- 
merce in the East; to a great extent they 
represented the development of that com- 
merce along comparatively new lines. From 
the earliest days of the Republic American 
merchants had .carried on a trade with 
China and other countries of the Orient, and, 
as opportunity offered, they sought to extend 
it. Their successful exertions attracted the 
attention and awakened the solicitude of 
their Government, while the difficulties not 
infrequently encountered by them disclosed 
the need of its support. Tho the commerce 
was profitable the conditions under which it 
was conducted rendered it hazardous. Men 
of-war were from time to time dispatched 
to the Eastern seas, but this was not enough. 
Regulation was needed as well as protection. 
Treaties were required in order that uncer- 
tain privileges might’ be converted into defi- 
nite rights and the bounds of intercourse en- 
larged. 

In 1832 Edmund Roberts, a sea captain of 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was sent out 
by President Jackson as an “agent for the 
purpose of examining in the Indian Ocean 
the means of extending the commerce of the 
United States by commercial arrangements 
with the Powers whose dominions border on 
those seas;” and he was empowered to ne- 
gotiate for the extension of commerce in the 
Pacific. At that time the United States con- 
templated sending a separate mission to Ja- 
pan, but Roberts was instructed, if he should 
find the prospect favorable, to endeavor to 
negotiate a treaty with that country also. 
In March, 1833, he concluded a treaty of 
amity and commerce with Siam, and in the 
following September made a similar treaty 
with the Sultan of Muscat. His mission was 
prematurely terminated by his death. 

In the course of the next ten years the in- 
terest of the world was attracted to China 
by events so well known as to need no re- 
capitulation. Said Sidney Smith: “I am for 
bombarding all the exclusive Asiatics, who 
shut up the earth and will not let me walk 
civilly through it, doing no harm and paying 
for what I want.” With a saving clause as 
to walking “ civilly ” and “ doing no harm,” 
it may be said that these words fairly ex- 
pressed the determination of Great Britain 
in the conduct of the Opium War and in the 
making of the treaty which brought it to a 
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close. China had not, indeed, been entirely 
shut against foreign trade. The United 
States had maintained a consulate at Can- 
ton, and American merchants were estab- 
lished there. But the “open door” was the 
exception, and exclusion the rule. Great 
Britain by her treaty secured access to five 
ports, and other Powers were not slow in 
seeking to obtain the same privilege. By an 
act approved March 3d, 1848, Congress 
placed forty thousand dollars “ at the dispos- 
al of the President, . . . to enable him to 
establish the future commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the Chinese 
Empire on terms of national equal reciproc- 
ity.” In the following May Caleb Cushing 
was appointed envoy extraordinary, minister 
plenipotentiary and commissioner to China, 
with instructions to demand not only rights 
of commerce but also the right of diplomatic 
representation at Pekin, which had never 
been conceded to the Western Powers. He 
secured the former, but not the latter. On 
July 3d, 1844, he concluded a general conven- 
tion of peace, amity and commerce, by which 
the five ports open to the British were opened 
to the trade and the residence of American 
citizens. The duties of import and export 
were prescribed in a tariff which was an- 
nexed to the treaty, and it was stipulated 
that the duties required of citizens of the 
United States should in no case be higher 
than those required of the people of other 
nations. American citizens were also exempt- 
ed from the operation of the Chinese criminal 
law. If they committed crimes they were to 
be tried and punished “only by the consul 
or other public functionary of the United 
States, thereto authorized, according to the 
laws of the United States.” In its general out- 
lines the convention followed the British mod- 
el. But it was not a mere copy. It contained 
various original stipulations. These, how- 
ever, were not of an exclusive character, nor 
intended to be so. In the Queen’s speech, 
communicating Great Britain’s treaty to Par- 
liament, it was declared that that Govern- 
ment had “uniformly disclaimed the wish 
for any exclusive advantages,” and that it 
had been its desire that ‘‘ equal favor should 
be shown to the industry and commercial en- 
terprise of all nations.” Cushing expressed 
the opinion that Great Britain had “from 
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the outset adhered in good faith to this idea,” 
adding that the establishment at Hong Kong 
was “freely open to the ships of the United 
States, of Holland, of France.” The views 
of the United States were fully as liberal. 
They embraced no exclusive projects, terri- 
torial or commercial. 

But whatever the extent to which their 
general objects might coincide, the two Pow- 
ers did not then act in concert. The United 
States was disposed to adhere, in respect of 
China, to a policy of non-intervention, and to 
seek commercial opportunities by negotiation 
rather than by force. Such were the views 
embodied in the instructions to Mr. McLane, 
who was sent as commissioner to China in 
1853. While seeking no “exclusive privi- 
leges,” he was to endeavor to establish “ the 


_most unrestricted commercial intercourse ” 


between the two countries; and if, as the re- 
sult of the revolutionary movement then in 
progress in China, the political power of the 
country should pass into new hands, he was 
at his discretion to “ recognize the Govern- 
ment de facto, and treat with it as the exist- 
ing Government.” In case the empire should 
““be divided, and several governments be or- 
ganized within its present limits, promising 
stability,” he was to present himself to each 
as the diplomatic representative of the United 
States, and enter into such treaties with 
them as he might deem advisable. A year 
later, however, he reported that all expecta- 
tion of extending commercial intercourse by 
treaty stipulation must be abandoned unless 
the United States should concur with Great 
Britain “in exerting a more decided influ- 
ence on the destiny of China ” than was com- 
patible with a policy of “neutrality.” He 
recommended a “more positive” attitude. 
This view was strongly advocated by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Parker. The Government at 
Washington declined to adopt it. “ The Brit- 
ish Government,” said Mr. Marcy, then Sec- 
retary of State, “evidently has objects be- 
yond those contemplated by the United 
States, and we ought not to be drawn along 
with it, however anxious it may be for our 
co-operation.” To use the army and navy 
for the purpose of making war would require 
“the authority of Congress.” The President 
would increase our naval force on the China 
station for the protection of Americans and 
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their property, but not for “ aggressive pur- 
poses.” ; 

Great Britain found an ally in France. The 
sbjects which they sought to attain were de- 
clared to be the right of diplomatic repre- 
sentation at Pekin, the opening of new ports 
- to commerce, a reduction of duties on domes- 
tic produce in transit to the coast, a stipula- 
tion for religious freedom to foreigners, an 
arrangement for the suppression of piracy, 
and the extension of the benefits of the pro- 
posed treaty to all civilized Powers. These 
objects, said Mr. Cass, the President consid- 
ered “just and expedient,” and Mr. Reed, 
who had succeeded Mr. Parker as commis- 
sioner, was instructed to aid in securing 
them so far as he could do so by “ peaceful 
co-operation.” Beyond this he was not au- 
thorized to go. He supported the representa- 
tions of the allies, but when war came, as it 
soon did, he continued to adhere to his in- 
structions. China, however, was compelled 
to yield, and in 1858 the concessions which 
she made were embodied in treaties with the 
several Powers. 

Meanwhile, important changes had taken 
place in Japan, and in these the United 
States led the way. For more than two cen- 
turies Japan had pursued a policy of exclu- 
sion. Foreign intercourse was almost wholly 
forbidden, and complaints were made that 
the crews of foreign ships wrecked on the 
coast were arrested and imprisoned. In 
1846 Commodore Biddle, with his ships, an- 
chored in the Bay of Yeddo, under instruc- 
tions to endeavor to gain access to the coun- 
try, but in such a manner as not to excite a 
feeling of hostility or of distrust toward his 
Government. His expedition signally failed, 
as did a similar one soon afterward attempt- 
ed at Nagasaki by a French admiral. In 
1851 Commodore Aulick, then commanding 
the naval forces of the United States in the 
East Indies, was ordered to make another 
effort. The establishment of a line of steam- 
ers from California to China had been pro- 
jected in the United States, and an assur- 
ance of supplies of coal from the Japanese 
was desired. The right of access for Ameri- 
ean vessels, in order to dispose of their car- 
goes by sale or by barter, was also to be re- 
quested. But the protection of shipwrecked 
sailors and property was deemed “ even more 
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important.” In his ietter of credence Aulick 
was described by President Fillmore as “ an 
envoy of my own appointment, an officer of 
high rank in his country, who is no mis- 
sionary of religion.” In the following year 
Aulick’s powers, which had not been execut- 
ed, were transferred to Commodore Perry, 
who succeeded him in his command. Perry 
was instructed to proceed to Japan with his 
whole fieet, but, as the President had no 
power to declare war, he was not to resort to 
force unless in self-defense in the protection 
of the vessels and crews under his command, 
or to resent an act of personal violence of- 
fered to himself or to one of his officers. To 
these instructions Perry gave a liberal con- 
struction. Naval officers who had preceded 
him had, without regard to their nationality, 
been treated with scant curtesy and some- 
times with indignity. But besides possess- 
ing energy of character, Perry had had wide 
experience and understood his ground; and 
he determined to act with firmness and deci- 
sion, demanding as a right what others had 
solicited as a favor. In an account of his 
negotiations he said: ‘‘ With people of forms 
it is necessary either to set all ceremony 
aside, or to out-Herod Herod in assuming 
personal consequence and ostentation. I 
have adopted the two extremes.” When he 
entered the Bay of Yedo he declined to meet 
any one but an officer of the highest rank. 
When he was ordered away he proceeded 
higher up the bay. An imperial counselor 
was sent to. meet him, and to this official 
Perry delivered his credentials and a pro- 
posal to treat. He then left, but next year 
he returned, with a larger force, to receive 
an answer. On March 3i1st, 1854, he con- 
cluded, with commissioners on the part of 
Japan, a treaty which, altho it was exceed- 
ingly limited in the scope of its operation, 
constituted the firSt step toward the open- 
ing of Japan to intercourse with the West. 
It allowed American ships to obtain in the 
ports of Simoda and Hakodate supplies of 
provisions and coal and other articles of 
necessity, by purchase and by barter. Aid 
and protection in case of shipwreck was 
promised. The privilege of appointing a con- 
sul to reside at Simoda was obtained. 

With the arrival of Townsend Harris as the 
first American consul at Simoda, in 1856, the 








relations of the United States with Japan, 
and of Japan with the Western world, en- 
tered upon an important stage of develop- 
ment. ‘Treaties similar to Perry’s were ob- 
tained by the British, the Russians and the 
Dutch. In 1858 Harris concluded a treaty 
which opened Japan to commerce, provided 
for diplomatic representation at Yeddo, se- 
cured rights of residence and of trade at cer- 
tain ports, regulated duties, granted extra- 
territoriality, and stipulated for religious 
freedom. He achieved his success by a firm, 
tactful, honest diplomacy, and without the 
aid of a fleet, tho it is no doubt true that he 
invoked the humiliation of China as an argu- 
ment with the Shogun’s ministers. Before 
the end of the year the fleets of the allies 
appeared, and treaties similar to that of the 
United States were obtained by France and 
Great Britain. Treaties with other Powers 
were made in due time. 

The conclusion of commercial treaties with 
the Western Powers was attended with im- 
portant consequences to China and Japan, 
political as well as commercial. The opposi- 
tion to the treaties did not cease even with 
their ratification. It exerted itself against 
their execution, and its wrath was directed 
against those who were concerned in making 
them. Thus civil commotions and revolu- 
tion marked the transition from the old state 
of things to the new. Under these circum- 
stances the foreign Powers, possessed of a 
community of interest, were drawn into a 
closer co-operation. In June, 1861, Anson 
Burlingame was sent by the United States 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to China. He was destined to play 
in the affairs of that country a prominent 
and benevolent part. In a dispatch to Mr. 
Seward in June, 1863, he said: “In my dis- 
patch, No. 18, of June 2, 1862, I had the 
honor to write, if the treaty Powers could 
agree among themselves on the neutrality of 
China, and together secure order in the 
treaty ports, and give their moral support to 
that party in China in favor of order, the in- 
terests of humanity would be _ subserved. 
Upon my arrival at Pekin I at once elaborat- 
ed my views, and found, upon comparing 
them with those held by the representatives 
of England and Russia, that they were in ac- 
cord with theirs.” In June, 1864, Burlin- 
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game, acting in the spirit of his dispatch, 
gave instructions to the consul-general of 
the United States at Shanghai as to the “ ex- 
tent of the rights and duties of American cit- 
izens under the treaty.’”’ These instructions 
he submitted to the British, French and Rus- 
sian ministers, who authorized him to state 
that they met with their approval, both as to 
general views and as to policy. The policy 
of the instructions, as expressed by Burlin- 
game himself, was “an effort to substitute 
fair diplomatic action in China for force.” 
Of this policy Mr. Seward declared: “It is 
approved with much commendation.” It 
was no doubt the policy which Mr. Seward 
preferred; but whether gentle measures or 
harsh measures were to be employed, he 
strongly insisted, both in China and in Japan, 
upon the principle of the co-operation of the 
Powers, based on a community of interests— 
a community strengthened by the embodi- 
ment in the treaties of the most-favored-na. 
tion clause. In a telegram to Mr. Pruyn, Mr. 
Harris’s successor, of June 18, 1863, he in- 
structed him “to co-operate with the repre- 
sentatives of the other treaty Powers in any 
difficulties which may arise in Japan,” and 
stated that the “ Wyoming” would obey his 
orders. It was in the spirit of these instruc- 
tions that Mr. Pruyn acted in the following 
year, in the proceedings at the Strait of Shi- 
monoseki. The daimio of Nagato, an enemy 
of the Shogun, by whom the treaties were 
made, refused to execute them, and closed 
the passage to the inland sea. With the ap- 
proval of the Shogun’s Government the na- 
val forces of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France and the Netherlands proceeded 
to open the straits by force, and after de- 
stroying the batteries obtained from the hos- 
tile daimio an unconditional surrender. This 
proceeding was not intended, however, as an 
act of interference in the political affairs of 
Japan. Its object was the enforcement of 
treaty rights, with the appreval of the Gov- 
ernment that granted them, and any effect 
which it may have had on the fortunes of 
parties was merely incidental. In the revo- 
lution which led to the fall of the Shogunate 
and the restoration of the imperial authority, 
the foreign Powers declared their neutrality. 
The only wish of the United States, in re- 
spect of either China or Japan, was for the 
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establishment and maintenance of a strong 
central Government, by which the treaties 
might be enforced and the native autonomy 
preserved. With this view the United States 
welcomed and encouraged the mission of 
Burlingame, and concluded with China the 
treaty of 1868, the basal principle of which, 
as Mr. Fish once declared, was “ the recogni- 
tion of the sovereign authority of the Impe- 
rial Government at Pekin over the people of 
the Chinese Empire and over their social, 
commercial and political relations with the 
Western Powers.” 

With the restoration of the imperial au- 
thority in Japan, the progress of the country 
and the facility of the people in adopting 
new iceas surpassed all expectations. On 
the score of ability to maintain itself the 
native Government soon ceased to be an ob- 
ject of anxiety; and it became necessary to 
consider its claims to emancipation from the 
limitations imposed by the treaties upon its 
judicial and fiscal independence. Toward 
these claims the attitude of the United States 
has been favorable, as is shown by the rec- 
ognition of them in the treaty of November 
22d, 1894. 

But the question of China remains, and its 
complications have lately increased. The 
concert of Powers, based upon the principle 
of native independence, with equality of op- 
portunity for all the Powers concerned, has 
seemed to be threatened with destruction, 
not so much because of the failure of the 
Government to‘discharge its obligations as 
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because of its inability to resist demands for 
special and uneyual privileges. Instead of 
co-operation, with an “open door” to the 
world’s commerce, we hear suggestions of 
“spheres of influence” and of the partition 
of China, after the manner of Africa. Per- 
haps this is not so imminent as many appre- 
hend. The district lately occupied by Ger- 
many at Kiao-Chau is free to the trade of 
all nations and to the residence of their citi- 
zens. In the Russian aspiration for a com- 
mercial and naval outlet on the Pacific there 
is no necessary ground for alarm. Neverthe- 
less, back of these things and of the discus- 
sions to which they have given rise may be 
discerned the workings of a rivalry the ulti- 
mate form of which cannot be foreseen. In 
this subject the United States has an imme- 
diate concern. Indeed, as the result of its 
new relation to the Philippines, its interest 
in the future of China is greater now than 
ever before; and, in the determination of that 
future, it is not improbable that questions of 
commerce and questions of politics will often 
be associated. With respect to both, the 
American position has been clearly defined. 
And it may be assumed that the United 
States, after pursuing for thirty years a pol- 
icy of co-operation based upon the independ- 
ence of China and an open door to commerce, 
and being content with a legitimate share 
in the fruits of that policy, would not willing- 
ly, allow its interests and its treaty rights to 
be sacrificed to schemes of aggrandizement 


‘on the part of other Powers. 
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HAVING practically completed the parti- 
tion of Africa, without forgetting the des- 
erts, the “sands where the Gallic cock likes 
so much to scratch,” the great European 
Powers rush to the apportioning of the coun- 
tries of Asia that are still left to conquer. 

To the old European equilibrium succeeds 
a new one, the world’s equilibrium; altho 
we are fully aware that this most unstable 


of equilibriums is doomed to the same jnsta- 
bility as the first, despite all sworn guaran- 
ties and solemn treaties. Every State shame- 
lessly hastens to take the biggest slice possi- 
ble of coveted territories! In the great day 
of settlement of all accounts, will anything 
be left to them of their prey? 

Great Britain and Russia have cut out the 
largest shares in the immense domain of 
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Oriental Asia, and the most urgent problem 
confronting both these Powers is the connec- 
tion of their new conquests as rapidly as 
possible with the adjoining countries they 
already possess. This question of communi- 
cation between two great European Powers 
and Asia is evidently of the highest economic 
interest for the business world and consti- 
tutes one of the great matters of contempo- 
rary history; but no matter how important 
these roads are which they are hastening to 
open, we must not forget that they do not 
exactly coincide with the natural routes 
formed by the spontaneous intercourse of 
the nations with each other during the 
course of time. At present. the great essen- 
tial for England and Russia is to secure di- 
rect and speedy connections by any and all 
means of which they can most easily avail 
themselves. This, however, is only tempo- 
rary; and sooner or later the natural features 
of the soil, the normal affinities of the coun- 
tries, will prevail over the momentary neces- 
sities of international politics. With this 
point in view it becomes important to study 
the ancient historical roads of ‘communica- 
tion across Asia. 

This network of lines, which we may con- 
veniently describe according to their rela- 
tive importance, gives us a condensed picture 
of the historical and pre-historical periods of 
the continent even to the most remote ages; 
that is to say, even to the times when the 


contour and elevations of Asia began to pre-, 


sent the features they offer to-day. How 
uncertain are the annals of history, how mis- 
leading are its inscriptions, when compared 
with a path worn through hundreds of cen- 
turies by myriads of human footsteps in the 
clay of the deserts and the granite of the 
mountains! 

Let us begin with the roads of Western 
Asia, which in some respects are related to 
the system of our own Europe and have 
deeply influenced its history, since we find 
if not our material at least our moral origin 
in that Aryan and Semitic world which con- 
tains the cities of Bactra, Babylon, Antioch 
and Jerusalem. 

The section of the great historic road of 
Asia nearest to Europe is that through Asia 
Minor, and which from its two termini in 
the peninsula may be called the route from 
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Byzantium to Tarsus and the Cilician Gates. 
It is extraordinary that this main route, the 
natural trunk line of the branch system 
which must one day be extended over the 
continent of Asia, has not yet been com- 
pleted as a railroad, altho it is a fact that 
it has been paid for probably ten times over 
by stockholders of various English, French 
or German companies. How often has it not 
been granted to one financier or another, 
who in exchange for future advantages, or 
even monopolies, has distributed presents or 
shares to ministers, eunuchs and, above all, 
to the Chief of the Faithful himself. But 
appetites were greedy and are not yet satis- 
fied, and one wonders how many vears will 
pass before it pleases the Sultan again to 
open up this route, which was that of all 
illustrious travelers of antiquity, not ex- 
cepting conquerors such as Cyrus and Alex- 
ander! As if to delay an event so urgent 
from an economic point of view, has not the 
Sultan caused Armenia to be depopulated of 
its most skillful inhabitants, who would 
have been the most active supporters of the 
restored road and its extensions into the in- 
terior! 

At the “ Cilician Gates” the historic road 
divides. The western route skirting the 
coast, and paralleled by an _ alternative 
route in the valley of the Orontes, is the one 
to Egypt, passing through the famous sec- 
tion where arose so many populous cities. 
Antioch, Tyre, Pelusium. As in the times 
of the Phenicians so now the commerce and 
travel along this historic route are chiefly by 
ship, tho sails are to-day replaced by steam. 
The other route extends eastward, to the 
great bend of the Euphrates, and then fol- 
lows the waters of the river as far as the 
Persian Gulf. This road, which connects 
with that of the Tigris, was certainly th» 
most important of all in the history of hu- 
manity. There rose the first cities of an- 
tiquity. There, too, were written the first 
books, and there arose the legends from 
which our religions and mythologies are de- 
rived. And yet this road, over which no his- 
torian can travel without emotion, has until 
now been left outside the system of easy 
communications. A very few steamboats 
ascend the lower river; no oceanic line from 
Calais to Calcutta makes as yet any use of 
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the routes of Mesopotamia; Babylon has not 
become again the central station between 
India and Europe. 

Of the lateral historic roads almost all are 
equally deserted, especially those crossing 
the deserts. Among them are those from 
Babylon to Tadmor and* Damascus, the 
lower Jordan and the Red Sea; so also the 
route, formerly of great importance, which 
by the Wady Rumah and Nejd in Central 
Arabia reached the country of Himyar in 
the southwestern corner of the peninsula. 
The route through Gedrosia, the modern 
Makran, which Alexander followed, has been 
completely superseded by the sea route so 
far as commerce is concerned, tho it is still 
marked by the Indo-European telegraph 
lines. Lastly, the great routes by Susa and 
Arbela, which step by step ascended the 
western slope of the plateau of Iran and 
there joined the beaten paths of Aryan civ- 
ilization, are now of merely local interest for 
pilgrims, merchants and banditti. 

Taken as a whole, the natural system pdf 
inter-communication in Asia is determined 
by the general form of the continent. On the 
west it rests upon a framework of vast 
mountain ranges, extending for more than 
two thousand miles from the Caucasus to 
Karakorum, the ancient Paropamisus; on 
the east it unfolds around China an immense 
fan of mountains and plateaus. The great 
historic routes of Western Asia thus extend 
from the west to the east along the two 
slopes of the niain chain of the mountains 
and parallel with it, and are connected at 
different points by defiles or mountain 
passes. These are now being reoccupied on 
Russian territory, and under modern eco- 
nomic conditions are regaining their former 
importance. The railroad in Transcaucasia 
from Batim to Bakfi was completed several 
years ago. It is now being connected with 
the Russian system by lateral roads around 
the range of the Caucasus, and directly by 
a tunnel through it. In the east, it is true, 
the Transcaucasian line is interrupted by 
the sea and is not continued on Persian soil 
utilizing the “hundred passages” of the 
Caspian Gates, but a railroad skirting the 
base of the Turcoman Mountains resumes 
toward the east the ancient historical road 
to Merv, one of those places of exceptionally 
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historical importance which are often des- 
ignated by the characteristic name of “ Key 
of the World.” 

On the southern slope of the Asiatic divid- 
ing mountain chain another city, Herat, 
which deserves the same application of 
“ Key,” is also on one of the main historical 
roads, the one which, through the valley of 
Helmund and a third “ Key,’’ Kandahar, de- 
scends into ihe valley of the Indus and con- 
nects with the road system of Gangetic In- 
dia, now restored with all the powerful 
equipment of modern skill. If there is a gap 
on this road to Kandahar, if the Russian 
trains stop at Kushk and the British trains 
on the peak of Charman, at 300 miles dis- 
tance from each other, it certainly is not 
because they do not know the importance of 
this intermediate gap! It is precisely be- 
cause they do know it so well that the two 
rival powers which contend for the hegem- 
ony of the Asiatic Continent keep their 
armies like bridled steeds ready to rush at 
each other. Let war break out and we shall 
see in how few weeks the interval between 
the two military roads of Russia and Great 
Britain will be fully completed! Further to 
the east other mountain passes, Haji-kak 
and Bamian, are equally of prime value in 
the history of humanity. They are vital 
points in the territorial organism; and in the 
uncertain conditions of the political equilib- 
rium of Asia these thoroughfares are con- 
sequently of extreme military importance; 
but Russia and England have with mutual 
consent tried to delay their conquest by 
making of Afghanistan a temporary buffer 
between their two empires. 

To the east of the basins through which 
flow the Oxus and the Jaxartes with their 
branches, rise the mighty barriers of the 
Pamirs, from which diverge at various an- 
gles the Himalayas and the Trans-Hima- 
layas, the mountains of Tibet and the Kuen- 
lun, the Trans-Alai and the Alai, and the 
various chains of the Tian-Shan, rarely vis- 
ited in summer by a few shepherds. These 
snowy wastes, dotted with lakes and rocks, 
seem almost insurmountable and always are 
so for large bodies of men. These hights 
are the region of cold and death, but how- 
ever hostile they may seem to man, he was 
compelled to cut a pathway for himself 
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across their frozen expanse. He must do 
this because they separate Western Asia and 
China, because the unity of continental his- 
tory demanded it. 

Thus historical roads of great importance 
were opened through the Pamirs; the indis- 
putable proof of the fact that communica- 
tion did not cease across the great upheavais 
of Central Asia is that their gigantic masses 
form no zone of separation between peoples, 
tongues and races. On either side live 
Aryan tribes, the Galtcha, and from tradi- 
tions, legends and ancient tales we know 
that these humble tribes are the descend- 
ants of former powerful nations on both 
slopes. The heroes and gods spoken of in 
the night watches are on both sides the 
Rustam and Afrasiab sung by Firdausi. 
When the country became exhausted, when 

"agriculture was largely replaced by nomadic 
life, the peoples and nations changed also, 
and on opposite slopes of the Pamirs ap 
peared the Turks and the Mongols. 

The two ancient roads of the Pamirs which 
served the pilgrims and traders, and all car- 
riers of merchandise and ideas, were those 
to which were given the names of Jade Road 
and Silk Road, according to the precious ob- 
jects carried over them. The Jade Road, by 
which these formerly prized stones found in 
the neighboring rocks of Khotan were ex- 
ported toward the west, certainly must at all 
times have been the most difficult to cross, 
but was still kept open, and we know from 
the history of the Buddhist propaganda be- 
tween India and China that this gateway of 
such difficult passage bore an important part 
in the development of humanity. The Silk 
Road, which directly connects the valleys of 
the Sir and the Tarim by the beautiful “Blue 
Country ” of the Ferghana (Tashkend), anid 
by passes at least 13,000 feet high, is com- 
paratively easy and ends in magnificent pas- 
turages, which fill the eastern valleys of the 
Tian-Shan. 

Other historical roads at all times used by 
migratory peoples follow the valleys be- 
tween the chains of the Celestial Mountains 
(extension of the Tian-Shan), especially that 
of Kulja, where the Chinese had built for- 
merly an “imperial road,” which the Rus- 
sians, their successors in the possession of 
the country, will soon repair and complete. 
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But these various roads between the chains 
or even across the foot of the Tian-Shan, 
have but a secondary value compared to the 
two broad continental defiles between the 
Celestial Mountains and the Altai, on both 
sides of the Tarbagatai. These two broad 
openings where the elevation is not more 
than 3,000 feet, are real avenues which 
served as highways to the Mongolian and 
Turkish populations in their migrations from 
east to west, and which will unquestionably 
in the future acquire again all the impor- 
tance they once had, both from the economic 
and the political point of view. They are 
the real gateways to China. 

It is true that the Russian Governmert 
has not instructed its engineers to follow 
this route in the construction of its Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, intended to unite the cen- 
ters of the Muscovite and Chinese empires. 
We understand why the northern line, skirt- 
ing the mountain slopes, has for the present 
been preferrea. The relatively temperate 
region of Southern Siberia, where are found 
the largest communities and the most im- 
portant cities, had the superior claim in Rus- 
sian Asia to rapid transit, but it is none the 
less true that this road has not the transcon- 
tinental character which is claimed for it. 
It is a subordinate and indirect road, which 
can reach China only by a circuit of more 
than 1,200 miles across the rugged regions 
of Transbaikal and the cold plains of Man- 
churia. The true road, which will inevitably 
become -at some time the continental grand 
trunk, is certainly that which from the ceu- 
ter of Russia will pass through one of the 
great gateways between the Altai and the 
Tian-Shan toward the upper curve of the 
Hoang-ho to the city of Lanchau. 

There begins that wonderful network of 
the historic roads of China, which have never 
been obliterated like those of the rest of 
Asia, dried up by the climate, nor depopu- 
lated by invasions. In the ‘‘ Middle Flowery 
Kingdom ” the routes of trade and culture 
have been kept up without other changes 
than those due to landslides, inundations 
and changes of river courses. In many 
places the winding paths have followed the 
same curves for thousands of years; the 
steps made in the rocks have not been dis- 
placed. Civil engineers have only to study 
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thoroughly the geography of the country and 
to learn the amount of travel on the roads to 
calculate the profits of their railroads for 
travelers and merchandise. 

The economic center of the empire appears 
at once and most clearly—it is the triple city 
of Hankau, Uchang, Han-Yang, where the 
Han, par excellence the Chinese river, joins 
the Yangtse. From that center start the 
principal lines. Eastward toward Shang- 
hai, northward toward Kai-fu and Tsinam, 
to the southeast.toward Fuchau, southward 
toward Canton, westward toward Sz-chuen, 
to the northwest toward Singan and Lan- 
chau. This last branch connects with the 
great railroad coming from Russia and is 
the commercial axis of the whole ancient 
world. Pekin, the present seat of the Man- 
chu dynasty and the official capital of the 
empire, is very much outside of this true 
center of China, and must inevitably lose 
its pre-eminence in the near future. At any 
rate it will serve as a weapon in the hands 
of the Russians. Thanks to the proximity 
of their empire, which from the hight of its 
uplands overlooks the plain of Pekin, 
thanks also to the effective possession of 
Manchuria, and to her fortresses of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, standing guard over 
the Gulf of Pechili, the Czar’s genera!s 
hold, so to speak, the Chinese Government 
at their mercy. Doubtless this superior po- 
sition from a material point insures them 
also important diplomatic advantages. I: 
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spite of court intrigues to amuse official or 
non-official simpletons, the Manchu dynasty 
is really a prisoner of the Russians. 

As to the occupation and financial develop- 
ment of that part of China which she covets 
in the Central and Southern provinces, Great 
Britain is far from having the same diplo- 
matic and military advantages. Her task 
is a much more difficult one to accomplish. 
but she has in her favor the value of half a 
century’s trade, the power of her navy and 
her rich commercial port of Hong-Kong, at 
the very threshold of the immense market. 

Whatever may be the results of its ef- 
forts, the English nation has now to face 
problems the equal of which are not to be 
found in the world. She claims the use of 
the river Yangtse from Shanghai to the Alps 
of Sz-chuen, that s.e may thus secure as di- 
rect customers the densest population of the 
whole world. She plans to replace the an- 
cient “Gold and Silver Road” by a railroad 
from Burma to Tali-fu, and to Yunnan, that 
she may monopolize all the natural trade 
roads which from that central point radiate 
toward the south, the southeast and the east 
of Asia. Lastly, England, mistress of India, 
will have to encircle the Himalayas from 
east to west that she may connect the long 
curvilineal depression of southern Tibet with 
the Ganges and Indus systems. To make 
this highway of the mountains a commercial 
success will be the decisive event in the con- 
quest of Asia. 


BrussEts, BELGIuM. 


Japan as a Continental Power. 
By Count Shigenobu Okuma, 


Ex-PrREMIER AND Ex-MInNIsTER OF STATE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS, ETC , OF JAPAN, 


Forty years ago but an insignificant na- 
tion in the eye of the world, Japan is now re- 
garded as one of its strongest Powers, in a 
sense holding the destiny of Asia in her 
hand. Henceforth, in the solution of the 
Kastern questions, even where she does not 
play a conspicuous part, her will cannot be 
altogether ignored. She has raised herself 
to this high position and has determined to 


maintain it none too soon, for the object ot 
European anxiety is no longer the continent 
of Africa alone, but that of Asia as well, 
with which Japan is so closely connected; 
for, unless she is strong enough to make her 
voice heard in the deliberation as to meas- 
ures for relieving that anxiety, her own 
safety might be threatened. 

Steam and electricity have made the West- 
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ern and the Eastern nations near neighbors; 
commerce is making them kinsmen. The 
welfare of one of the family of nations is a 
matter of deep concern to the rest. Espe- 
cially is this true in the case of such a vast 
country as China, in or around which the 
Powers have vested interests. One of the 
most momentous questions of the present 
century is how this old empire, the only re- 
maining monument of the ancient Eastern 
civilization, can be made to hold her own, or 
ean be dissolved, if it must be, without in- 
volving the Powers in contentions and strug- 
gles unworthy of the age in which we live 
and of the humanity to which we aspire. 
Until this question finds a satisfactory solu- 
tion the world cannot be assured of that 
permanent peace necessary for its enlight- 
enment and prosperity. One erroneous step 
taken by any Power in connection with this 
question may cost not only that nation, but 
others as well, very dearly. No wonder, 
then, that the Powers are watching each 
other most closely as to their movements in 
the East, nor that the diplomatic aspect has, 
of late, been suddenly transformed from 
sluggishness and quiescence into activity and 
vigor. 

There is no denying the fact on the one 
side that proximity of location, affinity of 
blood and language, all tend to show that the 
welfare of China seriously affects that of 
Japan, and on the other that, animated by 
the zeal and energy of a rising nation, Japan 
is determined to be a force, nay, a powerful 
force, in the solution of this Eastern question. 
What is the tendency of this force? Wiil it 
describe a beautiful circle of prosperity and 
peace, or an ugly parabola of endless diffi- 
culties, confusion and misery? 

This question, like everything else resting 
in the lap of the future, cannot, of course, be 
answered with certainty. But if it is true, 
as I believe it is, that the past history of a 
nation exercises more or less influence im 
molding its future career, then it is not dif- 
ficult to form some idea of the policy which 
Japan will pursue in the future by study- 
ing the history of her past commercial and 
political relations with the Asiatic continent. 
Let us make a brief survey of these rela- 
tions. 

As everybody knows, of the four principal 
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islands constituting Japan, Kiushiu is the 
one nearest to the continent. There the first 
wave of immigrants probably found their 
way, from the southern part of the continent 
according to some historians, from the north- 
ern part according to others. At any rate the 
first Emperor, Jimmu, arose in that island 
660 B. C., and after subduing it entirely he 
conquered the island of Shikoku and a part 
of the main island. During the earliest 
part of our history we read of frequent up- 
risings, in Kiushiu, of the Kumasos, a tribe 
of “savages,” who, no doubt having landed 
there from beyond the sea, and at the insti- 
gation of the continental people, must have 
defied the imperial authority. They were 
once subdued by Prince Yamatodake, 130 A. 
D., and subsequently by Queen Jingu. 201 A. 
D. This brave queen was not satisfied with 
the mere submission of the ‘* savages,” but 
in order to strike at the very root of the na- 
tional annoyance herself led an army to the 
continent, reduced Korea to submission and 
entered into diplomatic relations with 
China. For more than four hundred years 
afterward, Japanese influence remained para- 
mount in Korea, until the Chinese dynasty 
of Tang, when Korea was brought under the 
sceptre of Emperor Kaou-tung, 650-683. 

Thus it will be seen that the first Japanese 
expedition under Queen Jingu against the 
Asiatic continent had for its object, not terri- 
torial aggrandizement, but rather the over- 
awing of the neighboring strangers by the 
display’ of Japanese bravery, so that they 
should not be, as heretofore, a standing men- 
ace to the safety at home. 

Meantime Chinese literature, religion and 
civilization were introduced through Korea 
to Japan during the reign of Emperor Ojin, 
270-310, and the friendly relations between 
Japan and China continued for a long time 
afterward. But when the Mongol conqueror 
of China ascended the imperial throne and 
found himself ruler of almost all the rest of 
Asia, he contemplated the subjugation of 
Japan, which was consequently invaded by 
the Mongol Tartars in 1281. Their armada 
was, however, completely destroyed by a 
typhoon, and the survivors were defeated 
and massacred upon the island of Taka. 
About this time’ feudalism was beginning to 
be firmly established im Japan; and tho a 











concerted effort as 4 nation to give back the 
blow to China was an impossibility, yet the 
national anger encouraged many adventurers 
to ravage the Chinese coast. When Hide- 
yoshi reduced all the feudal lords, who had 
been fighting against one another, into com- 
plete subjection, he did not fail to attempt 
retaliation for the Mongol invasion. Altho 
he landed his forces in Korea, he kept the 
invasion of China steadily in view, and it 
was mainly against the Chinese army that 
he fought in the peninsula. Tho his death 
prevented him from attaining his end, this 
much is certain that he led his army to the 
continent, not with the purpose of extend- 
ing his dominion, but simply to chastise the 
arrogance of China. 

Our last war with the Chinese Empire is 
still fresh within the memory of all, and al- 
tho at the time some harsh criticism was 
made of the motives of Japan for car- 
rying on the war, now that sufficient 
length of time has elapsed to enable every 
one to exercise his power of judgment with 
coolness, we may maintain without being 
suspected of partiality that the principal 
cbject of Japan in waging this war was to 
assist Korea in freeing herself from the 
Chinese yoke; for Japan regarded the inde- 
pendence of Korea, over which China had 
claimed superiority on a very dubious 
ground, as of vital importance for the con- 
tinuance of peace in the East. That she en- 
tertained no idea of the permanent posses- 
sion of the land which she conquered can 
be inferred from the readiness with which 
she evacuated Liao-tong peninsula under the 
friendly advice of some European Powers. 

Thus, unlikely as it might have seemed, 
history shows that, on all three occasions 
when Japan assumed the offensive attitude 
against the continent of Asia, her real ob- 
ject was not the acquisition of new territory, 
nor the vyainglorious display of warlike 
spirit with the determination, aut vincere 
aut mori, but the defense of her own na- 
tional safety and the removal of obstacles 
that lay in the path of her progress. Japan 
has never envied the Jot of a conqueror, nor 
is it likely that she ever will, for she 
is, above all, peace-loying. This char- 
acteristic is most conspicuously displayed 
in her recent attitude toward Korea. 
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Japan since the restoration has been stead- 
ily pursuing a liberal and upright policy 
toward Korea, for Japan voluntarily aban- 
doned her old claims of suzerainty over 
Korea, introduced her to the Western world 
as an independent nation, and finally secured 
her autonomy, regardless of the sacrifice of 
millions of money and thousands of lives in- 
volved in the pursuance of this policy—a 
policy which is the combined result of the i 
noble aspiration of Japan to assist the weak, 
and of her keen realization of the dangers 
which may threaten the safety of Japan her- 
self in the event of loss of independence by 
Korea; for experience has taught Japan that 
she cannot be assured of her own peace ut- 
less it prevails on the continent. 

Consequently China may be pretty sure of 
no encroachment from the East, but will she 
be equally sure of no encroachment from the 
North and the South? With raw recruits 
for her army, with shattered and disabled 
men-of-war for her navy, with her courtiers 
reveling in intrigues and machinations, with 
her embarrassing financial condition, China 
seems to be powerless in the presence of 
dangers now threatening her. District after 
district has been severed from her dominion. 
If she continues to fail, as heretofore, to 
prove herself equal to the occasion, her case 
appears to be hopeless. However, we must 
remember that appearances are often de- 
ceptive. 

When one of the disciples of S’Akya pro- 
pounded an inquiry to his master, as to 
whether Buddhism would perish in the fu- 
ture, and if so, when, S’ikya emphatically an- 
swered that so long as truth remained in- 
vulnerable it would never perish, but, on the 
contrary, would enjoy eternal existence, for 
neither a sovereign however potent, nor a 
heterodoxy however well conceived, could 
overthrow it; yet, just as that king of the 
forests, the lion, whose single roar is guf- 
ficient instantly to stil] the voices of all other 
animals, is liable to succumb to the vital at- 
tack of the parasites of his own body, so 
Buddhism may be ruined by its own de- 
generacy; otherwise it will continue to pros- 
per forever, There is a grand truth in this 
story. Alien enemies, howeyer formidable 
they may be, can seldom be powerful enough 
to affect the destiny of a nation seriously. 
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The progress or decline of a people depends 
chiefly upon its own action. A State passes 
into decay because it ruins itself. This is 
confirmed by the history of Greece, of Rome 
and of all the other nations that crumbled 
into dust. Will the same doom await China? 

Judging from the present state of affairs 
the situation looks gloomy indeed for China; 
but it is well to remember that the dangers 
now confronting her are much more from 
without than from within. It is true that 
in the past China was repeatedly subdued, 
by the, Huns, the Mongols, or other pred- 
atory barbarians, but in each case they 
were absorbed sooner or later by the people 
of the Middle Kingdom. The conquerors 
were the conquered in regard to civilization. 
But the nature of the present case is far dif- 
ferent. The people who are now gradually 
intruding into the Chinese Empire possess 
immiscible characteristics. They come to 
China, not as conquerors, not to unify China 
and make her one nation, but as tho she 
had already been reduced to a colonial condi- 
dition,‘or as if dependency were her inevi- 
table destiny. In all the years of her na- 
tional existence China has never before 
witnessed such an invasion. 

It would be a sort of miracle if colonies 
could be established on the Chinese soil with 
no more disturbances than in the uncivilized 
or uninhabited regions of Africa, or if China 
could be easily governed as a colony or col- 
onies in the same manner as India, where 
such a thing as nationality has never -ex- 
isted. China ia great nation with a history 
covering four thousand years, with four 
hundred millions of people, bound by the 
ties of belief and blood, and generally im- 
bued with that spirit which makes them 
faithful to their sovereign, filial to their 
parents and benevolent to the poor. Once 
let a Kang-Hi rise and infuse into the masses 
the spirit of patriotism and loyalty, and they 
will be immediately converted into a vigor- 
ous race of unparalleled energy and indom- 
itable valor. Under foreign rulers they will 
continually rise in arms against them, who 
will then find to their bitter regret that even 
the armed peace of the present day is a 
blessing. 

Even supposing that they could be sub- 
dued by force and brought under an alien 
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rule, there still remain further and eveéh 
greater difficulties. For the conflicting inter- 
ests of the Powers concerned in the enter- 
prise will soon involve them in the endless 
confusions of claims and counter claims, the 
only effective arbiter of which would be the 
sword. There are troubles and difficulties 
enough in the West as it is. Are the Powers 
prepared to meet the emergencies, when a 
new set of difficulties arises, for the adjust- 
ment of which their most skilled diplomacy, 
their strongest armament and their richest 
resources might prove futile? One selfish 
measure of an ambitious nation might cost 
the peace of the whole world and the hap- 
piness of all mankind. We cannot help con- 
templating such days of woe, which, let us 
hope,-will never come, with a shudder and a 
prayer. 

But what is the use of risking so much in 
the persistent effort to force the road when 
the goal could be reached in safety from a 
different direction? If the Powers determine 
to have free access into every part of China, 
so that prosperous commercial relations may 
be established, it can be gradually accom- 
plished by the employment of peaceful 
means. In that case both parties will reap 
the material benefit, and peace in the East 
will be assured, for commerce is the mother 
of peace. The Chinese people will secure the 
advantages of being uplifted from the semi- 
civilized state into the hight of civilization 
equal to the West, while, in turn, the West 
will have the great credit of having accom- 
plished the work, which, in the nobleness of 
its nature, finds no parallel in the annals of 
nations. The responsibility of leading the 
Chinese, whose destiny is a matter of world 
wide concern, into the paths of civilization 
and enlightenment rests on all the advanced 
nations, but it rests most heavily, and it is 
natural that it should, upon that nation 
which is their nearest neighbor, whose peo- 
ple most nearly resemble them in the mat- 
ter of race, language and custom, and whose 
history is, from time immemorial, most 
closely interwoven with theirs. Japan is de- 
termined to employ her newly acquired 
power for the achievement of this grand and 
magnanimous mission. The task that she 
wishes to accomplish is the task of assimila- 
tion, not of absorption; of construction, not 














of destruction; of ennoblement, not of hu- 
miliation. For the sake of posterity—as well 
as of humanity—and confident that such en- 
lightened and justice-loving nations as the 
United States, for instance, cannot fail to 


THERE are certain lines which show how 
China could be separated into several great 
sections. The conformation of the territory 
is not unlike that of the United States. The 
grand divisions, however, run east and west, 
instead of north and south. There is the 
Yellow River valley, with the great outly- 
ing provinces of Manchuria and Mongolia, 
and the island of the sea corresponding to 
our Atlantic Coast and Canada. The great 
valley of the Yang-tse recalls the Mississippi 
valley, while the south, reaching out end- 
less lines, may be compared to our Pacific 
Coast. The great northern provinces border 
on Russian territory in a continuous line 
from the coast back two thousand miles into 
the interior. This proximity has led Rus- 
sia to an aggressive policy, by which she 
has already gained a wide control over 
Chinese borders. The provinces of Man- 
churia and some of the interior districts are 
practically under the Russian’s foot at pres- 
ent. The recent concessions of territory, the 
pecuniary obligation of loans, the presence 
of armies on the north, the railways coming 
through the wide continent, the ports and 
commerce on the coast show how the hand 
of Russia is ever gathering larger posses- 
sions and power which it holds with an iron 
grasp. This _whole northern breadth of 
Manchuria and adjacent provinces seems 
destined to become Russian territory or at 
least to fall under Russian control. 

That portion of the Empire is the peculiar 
inheritance of the Manchus, the reigning 
dynasty of the Tsings. It is not a part of 
the old historical China, and is looked upon 
by the real Chinese as alien territory. The 
Tsing dynasty is regarded and hated as a 
foreign usurpation by the real Chinaman. 


The Partition of China. 


By B. C. Henry, D.D. 
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appreciate the transcendent grandeur of her 
effort, Japan extends most cordial invitation 
to all the Western Powers, of whose sym- 
pathy and co-operation she is very desirous, 
to share the honor and glory with her. 
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Hence there is widespread dissatisfaction, 
and in many places intense hostility against 
the Manchu rulers. This is a state of feel- 
ing favorable to the separation of that broad 
northern territory from the old body of 
China. 

The valley or watershed of the Yellow 
River, “ China’s sorrow,” and the immense- 
ly rich, extensive and populous plain and 
tributaries of the Yang-tse are where the 
real Chinamen are found. It is impossible 
to overestimate the pride and the bigotry, 
the overweening self satisfaction and be- 
lief in their own superiority that charac- 
terize the people of these wide provinces of 
Central and Lower North China. They are 
emphatically “the people.” They despise 
alike the north and the south and boast of 
their central province, Hunan, as the palla- 
dium of the Empire. They look with con- 
tempt upon and show the utmost hostil- 
ity to all foreign aggressions. They dislike 
the Manchus, they despise the people of 
the southern provinces, whom they charac- 
terize as savages and “foreign devils,” and 
declare themselves to be the only true 
Chinese—the real “sons of Han”—the ver- 
itable ‘“‘ black-haired race.” They want 
change, but change back to the old order of 
a thousand years ago. They are jealous of 
any interference in the control of their great 
rivers and valleys, as was shown in the 
scheme of the viceroys of the Yang-tse prov- 
inces to set up a kingdom of their own, 
which should exclude both foreign and Man- 
chu control. This great section with its 
teeming myriads is the real China that will 
continue, even though the north and the 
south be lopped off. 

The southern provinces form a separate 
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division, and show a great divergence from 
the rest of China in many things, especially 
the ultra conservatism of: the center. They 
have enterprise and remarkable _ busi- 
ness capacity. There are many wealthy 
people among them. They have long broken 
the chain of ancient custom and gone 
freely abroad to other lands. The whole 
of Farther India, Siam, Burmah, the Ma- 
lay Archipelago and Manila are covered 
by them. In all these places they take 
the lead in work and business. In all the 
ports and marts of China, Japan and Korea 
the southern Chinamen, notably the Can- 
tonese, are to the fore in every line of trade. 
They spread to Australia, New Zealand, 
America and all the isles of the sea. They 
are clannish and conservative, but are ac- 
tive, shrewd and enterprising. They under- 
stand the weakness and corruption of the 
present réyime. ‘They are prepared for a 
change in the line of reform and progréss, 
and in this respect form the most promising 
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section of the people. They are exerting a 
strong influence over public opinion. They 
have some excellent men as leaders. And 
these leaders of intelligent thought, study 
and desire for reform are not silent. They 
publish their views. They correspond wide- 
ly with men of kindred feelings. They visit 
the court in Pekin. 

Should the partition of China become an 
accomplished fact, this southern section 
would probably fall under British and 
French control. The trend of events is cer- 
tainly toward outside control; for China is 
becoming poorer and weaker every day. 
This imperfect outline we have tried to 
sketch may show in some degree the prob- 
able line of cleavage when the division 
comes, and the opportunity presented to 
Western Powers to reconstruct the political, 
the commercial and educational systems of 
this mighty people, who are not to be de- 
stroyed, but to be revived and uplifted. 


Canton, CHINA, 


Korea. 
By Prof. Homer B. Hulburt. 


Heap MASTER OF THE NoRMAL COLLEGE OF KorREA 


In the long run racial temperament deter- 
mines racial destiny. It is in the far Hast 
that we find the demonstration of this law 
most clear, for it is here that empire has 
had its long run. Here years are but as 
days, centuries as years. In these kingdoms 
racial temperament has had time to elim- 
inate from the problem of empire all ad. 
ventitious forces, and the Chinaman and his 
empire are what they are to-day solely by 
virtue of the Chinese temperament. The 
profound rationalism of the Chinaman mir- 
rored itself in his Confucianism, and his 
phlegm personified itself in his ideography, 
which has survived the ravages of time bet- 
ter than the Sphinx herself, Chinese religior, 
law, literature, art, society, all bear the in- 
delible impress of his inborn utilitariqgnisin, 
The Japanese and his empire are to-day 
what they gave promise of being a thousand 
years ago, His imaginative, mereurial, effer- 


vescent temperament is written in bold 
characters all over his islands, from the Ku- 
riles to Formosa. The intense mysticism of 
his nature has transferred the citadel of Bud- 
dhism from Lassa to Nikko. His sanguine 
temperament worked out a feudal system 
from which, when the time was ripe, he 
sprang as from a chrysalis, full-winged into 
the light of modern civilization. It was no 
miracle, It was natural sequence, 

But how is it with Korea, the little King- 
dom which for three thousand years has 
been doomed to the task of steering between 
the Scylla of China and the Charybdis of 
Japan? Here we seem to find an exception 
to the law that in the long run racial tempera- 
ment shapes racial destiny, or else the rua 
has not been long enough, Korea is one of 
those “little States which have stood be- 
tween the great ones as the negation of uni- 
versal empire,” but it has cost her the ap- 














parent extinction of all vitality and spon- 
taneity. The Korean temperament is a 
mean between the Chinese and the Japanese, 
combining the conservatism of the one with 
the idealism of the other, while still avoiding 
the stolidity of the one and the levity of the 
other. But who would think it to see the 
condition of Korea to-day, nominally inde- 
pendent, but morally, and therefore actually, 
still held firmly in the grasp of wort-out 
ideals. It has been the fate of the Korean 
to see himself gradually buried beneath a 
mass of Chinese ideals, legal, religious, so- 
cial, literary, until the time has come when 
it takes close serutiny to discover any traces 
of originality or spontaneity in his nature. 
Ages ago China foisted Confucianism upon 
her, but the utter materialism of the cult 
made it incapable of appealing to the Ko- 
rean nature, which requires an element of 
mmysticism.. When Buddhism swept over 
Kastern Asia it was adopted as the State 
religion of the kingdoms then dominating 
the peninsula, but its utter lack of the ra- 
tional element made it intrinsically as unfit 
for the Korean mind as Confucianism. So 
the horean, while consenting to the outward 
torms of both these cults, in fact reverte1 
to his primeval Shamanism. Thus the na- 
tional mind has found little to feed upon and 
has consequently become dwarfed. 

But now that recent events have made it 
plain that Korea is to be, for a time at least, 
free from outside intervention, we may look 
for a rehabilitation of the genuine Korean, 
if such there pe. The racial temperament 
now has a chance to reassert itself 
and work out its legitimate fruits. 
That there will be violent agitation is to 
be expected, as when the physical body 
strives to throw off the germs of disease. 
The vital forces, if they exist and so long as 
they exist, will continue to war against the 
alien forces. So to-day the underlying and 
vital forces of the Korean temperament are 
warring against the adventitious ones. The 
events of the year 1898 bear witness to the 
vitality of those forces which are arrayed 
against a longer subserviency to Chinese 
ideals. The situation is easily stated. The 
retrogressive element had taken advantage 
of the withdrawal of Russian pressure to in- 
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trench itself in the Government. The people 
who represent the awakening forces of gen- 
uine nationalism arose as a man and with a 
boldness that fell little short of heroism op 
posed their very bodies to what was clearly 
a disastrous retreat which might well alien- 
ate the sympathies of all well wishers of the 
little Kingdom. Their voice was heard and 
heeded, but they mistook promises for ful- 
filment, and in the excitement of the hour 
allowed themselves to be betrayed into the 
expression of sentiments which caused dis- 
sension in their ranks and then they fell au 
easy prey to the dominant faction. Their 
methods may not always have been wise. 
but that the principle underlying their ac- 
tion will ultimately triumph is beyond dis- 
pute. The superficial observer may have 
thought that Bonaparte had stamped out the 
last vestige of French liberty, but time re 
vealed that Providence had but used him 
to point out the weak spot in the new order 
of things which needed modification. So, in 
Korea, the militant attitude assumed by the 
conservative element does not assure its final 
success. It is on the defensive against a 
genuine nationalism which has survived a 
total eclipse of twenty centuries. 

We are credibly informed that when a well 
was being driven on a farm in Kansas the 
workmen came to solid rock. Penetrating 
this, they found a layer of soil beneath. 
When this was brought to the surface and 
exposed to light and air it forthwith sent 
forth a mass of dwarf tropical vegetation, 
the seeds of which had lain dormant in the 
earth for ages. So, to-day, the true Korean 
nature, brought to the surface by the same 
upheaval that revealed the impotence vf 
China, is putting forth the shoots of a new 
and marvelous growth—-the product of a 
sunnier zone than that which belts the Celes- 
tial Empire. 

It is not to be expected that the newly re- 
vived forces can exert themselves with per- 
fect success at first, any more than the 
tropical vegetation referred to can endure 
the rigors of a winter in the temperate zone. 
They must be acclimated, they must become 
adapted to their environment. So it was 
that the demonstrations made during the 
year behind us failed of securing the imme- 
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diate end in view, but that the force which 
underlay them is dead could not be for a 
moment admitted. 

It will be pertinent to examine a few vf 
the salient traits of the Korean character as 
bearing upon this question of the working 
out of Korea’s political salvation. The first 
is lack of leadership. Since the year 57 B.C., 
when authentic Korean history begins, all 
government has been based, as in China, 
upon the spoils system. Whenever an ex- 
ceptional man succeeded in raising his hea1 
above the common herd all other officials 
looked upon him, not as a bulwark of the 
Kingdom, but as a stumbling-block to their 
own advancement. Away back in the open- 
ing centuries of our own era Korea’s most 
celebrated scholar, Choe Chi-wun, attained 
high literary honors in the national examina. 
tions in China and followed it up by travel- 
ing. He went as far west as Persia and then 
returned to Korea to devote his energies 10 
the service of his country; but within a year 
the jealousy of the other officials forced him 
to withdraw to a mountain fastness where 
he spent the life of a hermit. When the 
Japanese army of Hideyoshi swept north- 
ward through the peninsula in 1592 the first 
Korean general who scored a victory over 
them paid the penalty of success with his 
life within a week of the event. The cele- 
brated Admiral Yi Sun-sin, who invented the 
“Tortoise Boat,” the first iron-clad ever 
built, and with it fought the Salamis of 
Korea and prevented the invasion of China 
by the hordes of Hideyoshi, was almost im- 
mediately degraded to the ranks; and it 
was only when the utter collapse of the 
navy let in the second flood of Japanese in- 
vasion that the people clamored for and se- 
cured his reinstatement. In the last battle 
which he fought, which broke the back of 
the invasion, he threw himself into the thick 
of the fight, and courted death, knowing 
that his detractors would only bring him to 
an ignominious end if he survived. So 
through all Korean history success has been 
suicidal and mediocrity at a premium. Is it 
to be wondered at, then, that there shou!d 
be a lack of that quality of leadership which 
the rehabilitation of Korea requires? The 
failure of the liberal element in the late 
struggle was due to the fact that they rap- 
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idly passed beyond the control of all avail- 
able leadership. There was no single mind 
powerful enough to grasp and “check and 
control the awakened power of the party, 
and it so far overreached its mark that it 
reacted upon itself, and temporary disinte- - 
gration followed. The frosts have nipped the 
promising buds, and destroyed the hope of 
fruition for the season, but the tree remains 
intact, in root and stem and branch. 

Again, the patience of the Korean is one 
of his most highly developed qualities. The 
long history of oppression during which the 
people have been the blind Samson grinding 
at the mill, receiving in return barely 
enough to keep soul and body together, is 
quite inconceivable to the freedom-loving 
mind of the Anglo-Saxon. This patience of 
the people has resulted in a curious paradox 
—the people themselves form the final court 
of appeal. They can be so firmly relied 
upon to endure patiently almost any degree 
of oppression that when they do arise and 
bare their arms it is proof conclusive of the 
justice of their cause, and the Government 
rarely disputes their claim. This slowness 
to take matters into their own hands is now 
of great value to the Korean people. It in- 
spires respect and consideration. It is a 
powerful negative force which makes op- 
pressive magistrates think twice before step- 
ping across the “dead line” of the people’s 
endurance. 

The agitations of the past few years, since 
the inauguration of the Independence Club, 
have taught one lesson well. Whatever may 
have been the ignorance of the people in re- 
gard to the duties of the Government to the 
people, they know now that the rulers owe 
as much to them as they do to the rulers. 
And the fact that there is no land where this 
law is more scornfully ignored makes the 
future big with events. 
edge of the law is much, just as the sight of 
food is a strong incentive to a hungry man. 

The reclamation of Korea cannot be ac- 
complished in a day. There must be a 
process of education. Having been buried 
for so many centuries beneath a load of 
alien ideas, she must be dug out, exhumed, 
disinterred. The educational and religious 
institutions which have followed in the 
wake of the opening of Korea are not the 
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least of the agencies which are bringing the 
genuine Korean out of his intellectual and 
moral coma. 

Korea, politically and diplomatically, is as 
free and independent a Power as any in the 
world. China, the only Power that ever 
seriously claimed suzerainty over her, has 
now arranged for an interchange of properly 
accredited ministers. 

But when we leave the realm of retrospect 
and enter that of prognostication we step 
from solid ground to a treacherous quag- 
mire. There are a few things, however, that 
are fairly certain. The first is that Japan is 
Korea’s firm friend, from policy if not from 
racial sympathy. Japan is rapidly becoming 
the great industrial Power of the Far East; 
and as fast as she turns from agriculture 
to manufactures, just so fast will her de- 
pendence upon outside food supplies in- 
crease. But here lies Korea, a magnificent 
agricultural country with a comparatively 
sparse population. It is as if Canada were 
placed where Ireland is. Korea produces 
the very kinds of food that the Japanese 
prefer. The two languages, tho differing in 
glossary, are so similar in syntax that it 
takes but a few months for the Japanese 
and Koreans to learn each other’s speech. 
Japan lies so close to Korea that she is quite 
visible from the southeastern coast of the 
peninsula. Nature has conspired to make 
Korea the natural complement of Japan; for 
in return for foodstuffs and raw material 
she receives the products of Japanese manu- 
factories. This is not prognostication. It is 
fact, and forms a solid basis for the belief 
that Japan will fight to the last gasp for the 
integrity of the Korean Kingdora. Not mere- 
ly because Korea’s absorption by a rival 
State would mean the loss of an indis- 
pensable ally, but because the proximity of 
the foe would give him a standpoint from 
which he could spring directly at her throat. 

The second salient point is that China, tho 
blind to many things, cannot be blind to the 
fact that the autonomy of Korea is one with 
her own autonomy. Russia hag now pushed 
her advantage until she has touched the 
quick. Another step either across the Kor- 
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ean border or across the border of China 
proper will unmask her purposes. She has 
clamored for an ice-free port. She has se- 
cured it. Her next step will show whether 
by “ ice-free ’ she means a port that is never 
blocked by ice or one where ice is never seen. 

Disposing thus briefly of Japan’s and 
China’s interest in Korea, there remains 
but one more point. We look into the dark 
when we attempt either by historical deduc- 
tion or political induction to fathom the 
plans of the Muscovite. There is too much 
of the Asiatic in him to permit of logieal 
analysis. And yet, here Russia stands at 
Korea’s door dominating the whole border 
from the mouth of the Yalu to the mouth of 
the Tuman. The whole power of the Korean 
Government could not prevent a regiment 
of Cossacks from crossing the border and» 
working their will from Bui-ju to Fusan. 
The seizure of Korea would be in line with« 
her policy of attaching only territory contig- - 
uous to her own. Korea, with all her nat- 
ural resources, must be a prize worthy of‘ 
her cupidity. From all this it seems fair to. 
conclude that the ultimate absorption of' 
Korea must find a place in the plans of the- 
Muscovite. The rapid and successful coup - 
whereby the Russians snatched the reins. 
from the hands of the impotent Korean Gov- - 
ernment in 1897 only to throw them con-- 
temptuously down in 1898 can have been: 
nothing but a hand thrown out to feel the 
pulse of the Powers; to be withdrawn the 
moment the diagnosis was complete. 

The autonomy of Korea, like that of 
Greece, rests with her friends—those who 
love an open door, an open trade, an open 
competition. If the people of the United 
States but realized that during the century 
about to dawn an “ open door” in China and 
all the Eastern countries will come to mean 
infinitely more to America than to Hngland, 
Germany and France combined, they would 
demand with one voice that hands be struck 
and that the united power of Hngland, Ja- 
pan and America veto once and for all the 
disfranchisement of Korea and the dismem-— 
berment of China. 


Szout, Korza. 





The Independent and Peddlers’ Clubs. 


{In order to supplement the above article we 
gathered from sources thoroughly reliable.) 
FOLLOWING upon the China-Japan war the 
dominating influence in Korea was Japan- 
ese. Liberal laws were introduced and 
many reforms were instituted in the public 
service. There was, however, manifest too 
much of haste and the result was somewhat 
of a revulsion. The King and Queen, too, 
were indignant at being deprived of their 
power, and plots were formed for assassinat- 
ing the members of the new Cabinet in- 
stalled under Japanese influence. Then fol- 
lowed the assassination of the Queen. The 
immediate result was a strengthening of the 
Liberal Cabinet, but subsequently a general 
revolt of the more ignorant people, under 
athe leadership of some reactionaries, brought 
a@bout a general state of chaos. In 1895 the 
King escaped and took refuge in the Russian 
Legation at Seoul. Some of the Ministers 
were arrested and beheaded; the rest fled 
»wto Japan. At the Russian Legation the King 


formed a new Cabinet and issued decrees, 
-constantly under the influence of the Rus- 
ian Government, even occupying a new pal- 
ace built close to the Russian Legation for 
its protection. Russo-Koreans filled all high 


Official positions and Russian officials 
watched every movement. They controlled 
the Treasury and War Departments, drilled 
the soldiers, secured valuable concessions, 
and in every way their influence was counter 
to the laws and regulations which had been 
in vogue under the Liberal Cabinet. 

At this time, in 1895, a few people who 
knew little of the Western world organized 
a club called the Independent Club. Once 
or twice a week they gave lectures on the 
affairs of their own country and of other 
countries in the world, and discussed the 
politics of their own country as compared 
with the politics of other nations. The club 
grew until it numbered over two thousand 
members, and branches were established in 
different provinces. Efforts to teach the peo- 
ple how to defend their rights against the op- 
pression of the local authorities were wel- 
comed, and the idea, tho new at first, gained 
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popularity. Naturally it met with the op- 
position of the bad men in the Cabinet, and 
of the local authorities who desired only to 
rob the people, and of the King and his offi- 
cials, but it worked on without fear, upheld 
by the hope of saving the-country. 

In 1897 the Independent Club demanded 
that all the Russians should be dismissed 
from the Government service. This was 
done, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who had consented that Russia should have 
a naval station on Deer Island, in Fusan, 
was also dismissed. By this action the Gov- 
ernment was rid of a great many corrupt 
officials, but unfortunately their places were 
soon filled by the same class of men. Still 
the Independent Club was able, little by 
little, to advance its reforms. For a time 
both Russians and Japanese kept their hands 
off from Korea, but were always working 
quietly to strengthen their influence. In 
1898 the Emperor sent his interpreter to 
Shanghai, China, and there recruited forty 
or fifty men, Americans, Germans, English 
and Russians, as an Imperial body guard, 
because he feared his own subjects and 
would not trust them. The body guard ar- 
rived at Seoul and stayed in the palace about 
a month and then returned to Shanghai, be- 
cause of the determined opposition of the Im 
dependent Club. 

About six months ago members of the In- 
dependent Club assembled and petitioned 
that the new laws and regulations might be 
put into execution. The Emperor responded 
to each request with fair promises, but never 
fulfilled his words. They kept on sending 
memorials to him and quoting the words of 
his replies. At last the Emperor ordered the 
club to disband. Then the People’s Union 
was organized and demanded that the Inde- 
pendent Club should be re-established, the 
bad advisers of the Emperor punished, and 
the new laws and regulations put into effect. 
The Emperor still promised everything, but 
did nothing, The anti-pregressives mean- 
while had organized another club called the 











Peddlers’ Club, composed of the worst ele- 
ments in the country, most of them bandits. 

This club opposed everything done by the 
progressive party, and at last the two clubs 
came to blowsinthestreets of the capital city, 
resulting ina victory forthe Independent Club, 
altho the Peddlers’ Club was supported by the 
police and soldiers. In the meanwhile cer- 
tain officials sent word to the Emperor, stat- 
ing that the Independent Club would force 
him to abdicate and would declare a Re- 
public like the United States of America, 
and even gave the names of the persons se- 
lected for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
of the alleged future Republic. Twenty or 
thirty influential members of the Independ- 
ent Club were arrested and brought to the 
court for trial. At this moment thousands 
of people who sympathized with them 
marched up to the Supreme Court, which 
was guarded by police and soldiers, de- 
manded that they should be allowed to be 
eye-witnesses of the proceedings, and asked 
the Court to summon the person who sent 
the false notice to the Emperor. The Court 


“saw that it would be impossible to convict 


the prisoners illegally before the eyes of 
so many people, so they simply set them free 
without any trial. Imperial decrees were is- 
sued one after the other, ordering the Peo- 
ple’s Union to dissolve, but the Union re- 
sisted the decrees because the Emperor had 
not kept his word. This Union wanted to 
continue its assembly until the Government 
should yield to its requests. 

This state of affairs lasted for more than 
two months. The Emperor and his advisers 
did not dare to touch the assembly, for they 
believed that it was aided by some foreign 
Power, but at last they found out that it 
was entirely independent. Then the Govern- 
ment ordered the police forces and several 
companies of soldiers to disperse the assem- 
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bly at the point of bayonets and swords, and 
this was done. Since then the Emperor has 
handled the affairs of the country as ne 
pleases; not only the Cabinet officers, but 
otticials of all classes are changed once or 
twice a month and money is drawn from the 
treasury freely for illegal purposes. 

The people look on with a considerable de- 
gree of indifference. In the main they are 
satisfied if they can live peacefully. Yet 
this very indifference gives occasion to offi- 
cials to maltreat them in any way they de- 
sire. The general situation is bad. Domes- 
tic trade and factories are almost at a stanid- 
still, and one result is that robbery is rife 
on every hand. The conservatives are indif- 
ferent, openly declaring that there has never 
been a nation in the world that was not it 
last destroyed, so the best thing for the coun- 
try is to let it go as it is. The progressive 
party still exists and its members, to the 
number of 2,000 or 3,000, do their best, but 
they have little experience and no good lead- 
ers. The Government conducts a system of 
repression, forbids public addresses and lec- 
tures, or poputar meetings of any kind. On 
the borders of Manchuria and Siberia the 
inhabitants have crossed the frontier by 
thousands and thousands, in the hope of se- 
curing better treatment, and have nearly all 
become naturalized Russians. They keep up 
some intercourse with their relations in Ko- 
rea, and thus while the knowledge of Rus- 
sia is increased that of other nations is com- 
paratively small. One result is that Russian 
influence, notwithstanding the dismissal of 
Russian officials, is growing, and the pres- 
ence on the very borders of so large a Rus- 
sian army is regarded by many as inevita- 
bly pointing to the absorption of Korea as 
soon as the Siberian Railway is completed 
and Russia feels at liberty to carry out her 
purposes. 


China: A Coroner's Inquest. 


By Henry Norman, 


AUTHOR oF “‘ PEOPLES AND PoLiTiIcs 1n THE Far East,” Etc. 


WHEN a man in England dies and no doctor 
is found to sign a death certificate, a coro- 
her’s inquest is held upon him. I do not 
know whether American procedure in such 
a case is identical. At any rate American 
readers will be familiar with an immortal 
exposition of “crowner’s quest law” in 
Shakespeare. If the man dies from natural 
causes that is sufficient; if his end is due to 
manslaughter or murder a verdict against 
the guilty parties is brought in and an of- 
ficial prosecution follows. If it is impossible 
to assign blame in any particular quarter 
the jury return what is called an open ver- 
dict; the man is dead and that is all. 

Any inquiry into the condition of China 
at present must be of the nature of a coro- 
ner’s inquest. And not only as regards China 
herself—that is, as an independent country 
working out its own future—but also as a 
vast semi-civilized country whose inhabit- 
ants are distinguished for many virtues and 
whose trade, actual and potential, is one of 
the greatest assets of the commercial world. 
After long hesitation and constantly deferred 
hope I take the gloomiest view of the- Chi- 
nese questiow. Some years ago the Marquis 
Tséng, then Chinese Minister in England, 
signed, tho he did not write, a remarkable 
article called “ China: the Sleep and the 
Awakening,” in which he said that China 
had been asleep for generations but that she 
was awakening to new life. Many people 
believed him. Lord Curzon, for instance, in 
letters to the London Times, declared that 
China would fight on and on with Japan un- 
til in the end she was victorious. China still 
sleeps, but it is the sleep of death. As a 
coroner’s juryman called in to sit upon the 
body, I have a clear opinion as to who is 
chiefly responsible for this, but I will not 
say, for I should merely be called a partisan. 
I think, however, it can be shown that there 
is no hope for China from the inside, and 
that as regards the relations of the great 
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Western nations with her the golden time 
has been let slip, that consequently nothing 
but partition is to be expected in the future, 
and that the struggle for that partition may 
mean war. 

Chinese affairs during the last few years 
have moved so rapidly and in so complex a 
series of vicious circles that only a very long 
story could narrate them clearly and con- 
secutively. Within the limits of this article 
it is only possible to draw attention to their 
broader aspects, without giving detailed 
facts or experiences to prove that each sepa- 
rate statement is accurate. The question 
then arises: Has China, either by her rulers 
or her statesmen, given any sign whatever 
for years past of her appreciation of the fact 
that only by complete reform and the adoption - 
of certain Western methods of administra- 
tion and organization she can remain inde- 
pendent and integral? So far as I know she 
has not given one sign. The Emperor, a 
feeble, emasculated, remote youth, afflicted 
with an incurable wasting disease, made one 
With 
marvelous want of tact he mixed his proper 
aspirations with certain technical demands 
which ruined them in the eyes of his fellow 
countrymen—such, for instance, as that the 
Chinese people should cease wearing the 
cue. The man who advised this reform 
was fallen upon by all the other Chinese of- 
ficials as a pack of hounds falls upon a wolf. 
By the skin of his teeth he escaped from 
Pekin and reached British territory under 
the convoy of a British man-of-war. The 
masterful Empress-Dowager, recognizing 
that the game was in her hands, virtually 
deposed the reforming Emperor and made a 
clean sweep of all who might be suspected 
of sympathy with his aims. Since then the 
Chinese régime has gone from bad to worse, 
until to-day it is if possible even more cor- 
rupt, more ludicrously inept, more childishly 
reactionary than ever before. China is less 
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able to-day than at any period of her history 
to protect herself against outside interfer- 
ence, however humiliating and disastrous 
this may be, and the only alternative to suc- 
cessive amputations of her territory is a suc- 
cessful rising of the many revolutionary and 
disaffected parties within her own borders, 
which, whether it succeeded or was sup- 
pressed by foreign armed intervention, would 
equally mean the end of the present dynasty 
and consequently of the present régime. 
Hopeful peoplethought thatthe result of the 
war with Japan would enlighten even China, 
and that she would be compelled almost in 
spite of herself to organize some kind of 
army and navy, to give pause, at least, to in- 
tending marauders upon her. Nothing of the 
sort has taken place. She has arsenals which 
are capable of turning out useful weapons; 
her forts have been well built for her by 
foreigners; offers of assistance have rained 
upon her. Her army has less organization 
to-day than when it took its fans and jingals 
into action against Japan; her navy, of 
course, has completely disappeared. The 
gun making machinery she bought long ago 
from America is still half in one arsenal 
under one mandarin, and half in another 
under his rival. The Tsung-li-Yamen, which 
directs after its fashion her policy, has never 
before been so ridiculously uninformed and 
cowardly. It frankly admitted in conversa- 
tion with the British Minister that whatever 
it might desire to do or say in regard to at- 
tempts made upon it, it could do nothing un- 
less it were assured beforehand of the pro- 
tection of an equally powerful nation against 
the results. Li Hung Chang, who so suc- 
cessfully threw dust in the eyes of Europe 
and America, is at last seen by all the world 
in his true colors—a mere selfish reactionary, 
little more enlightened and much more cor- 
fupt than his fellows; fulfilling to the letter 
Gordon’s prophecy of him in qa private docu- 
ment which I have seen, that in the end it 
would finally suit him best to sell himself 
and his influence to Russia. With the decay 
of the Central Government the provincial 
Governments have naturally grown even 
more independent and defiant than before. 
The Vermilion Pencil sends them edicts and 
commands as of yore, but nowadays they 
hardly even pretend to obey these. Take 
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what is happening to-day on the mainland 
near Hong Kong as a proof. For a long 
time Great Britain has owned a little strip 
of territory there called Kowloon—or more 
correctly, Kau-lung—and as this strip was in- 
defensible and contained hills from which 
Hong Kong itself could be attacked, the 
British Government procured a trifling ex- 
tension in order to include these strategic 
points. The Imperial Government made over 
the territory and ordered the Viceroy of Can- 
ton to give effect to the cession; on the ap- 
pointed day the British authorities with a 
small police force went to take possession 
and found the hills lined with Chinese regu-_ 
lars in uniform, who opened fire upon them. 
As I write, the Hong Kong Regiment, a 
magnificent body of Sikh troops with British 
officers, is engaged in clearing the territory, 
almost at the point of the bayonet. Lord 
Salisbury’s Government made great show 
last year of some concessions, among which 
was the right to free navigation of the in- 
ternal waterways of China. Mr. Curzon, as 
he then was, who certainly ought to have 
known better, hailed this as a remarkable 
diplomatic and commercial victory, and the 
public generally accepted the official point of 
view. The little band of us who have fol- 
lowed the forlorn hope for the integrity of 
China and the “open door” guaranteed to 
all nations by the Treaty of Tientsin pointed 
out at once that the cession was valueless, 
because the Imperial Chinese Government 
was totally incapable of giving effect to 
what it had promised. Not a single foreign 
vessel has navigated Chinese waterways in 
consequence of this concession, and I should 
be sorry for my own part to be a passenger 
on one which should first make the attempt. 
China to-day is as invertebrate and as help- 
less as a great jelly-fish cast up by the sea. 
Any passing animal can snap off a mouthful 
of the quivering, variegated, inchoate mass. 
She has neither the power, the intelligence 
nor the desire to bring about better things. 
“ China,” in fact, does not exist. Her vast 
territory only remains of the same color 
upon the map because the nations which are 
gradually seizing upon it fear that if they 
went any faster they would provoke to ac- 
tion the two other nations, hitherto prac- 
tically inert, which alone have honestly de- 
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sired to maintain its integrity and to foster 
its free and independent commercial develop- 
ment. 

So much from the point of view of China 
herself. In order to appreciate the situa- 
tion from the reverse point of view, consider 
for a moment what China was five years 
ago and what she is to-day. Before the out- 
break of the war with Japan no Chinese 
territory had passed under foreign domina- 
tion since Russia secured the Amfr prov- 
ince in 1858 (for the extension to France in 
the extreme south was over districts which 
were in reality only nominally Chinese), and 
even in this case Russia was forced by 
China to make certain restitution. When I 
was in Siberia in 1888 the Russian authori- 
ties were genuinely alarmed at the defense- 
less nature of their frontier against the 
raids of Chinese regular or irregular troops. 
Li Hung Chang told me positively and au- 
thorized me to declare publicly from him 
that any action of Russia in Korea would 
be regarded by China as a casus belli. The 
Chinese army was supposed to be a huge, 
more or less disciplined force, which would 
at any rate make a rough and ready strug- 
gle when rifles were put into its hands; 
while Li Hung Chang himself had a con- 
siderable body of soldiers drilled and armed 
in foreign fashion. The Chinese navy was 
believed to be a factor in Far Eastern af- 
fairs, altho everybody knew it had lost disci- 
pline and cohesion since the dismissal of 
Captain Lang, the Englishman who had er- 
ganized it. The fateful words, “ partition 
of China,” were then never heard. British 
trade was three-quarters of the foreign 
trade of China, British influence was pre- 
dominant, the British fleet in the Far East 
commanded the situation; it was understood 
and believed by everybody that any attempt 
to seize by force or intrigue upon an integral 
part of China could only be successful at the 
cost of war with England. The door of 
trade was open then, and bit by bit was 
opening wider, and all nations dealt with 
China upon equal terms. 

At the close of the war Russia saw her op- 
portunity. The blind and foolish enthusiasm 
of France gave her one ally, the over-anxiety 
of German statesmen to be on good terms 
with Germany’s two hostile frontier neigh- 
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bors gave her a second, and the three wrest- 
ed from Japan the fruits of her victory. Eng- 
land, under Lord Rosebery, wisely refused to 
be a party to this crime, for he, the most far- 
seeing of our statesmen, perceived clearly 
what was to follow, tho I am quite sure he 
never dreamed that the policy of England 
could be under any circumstances as mis- 
guided and as pusillanimous as it has been. 
Russia concluded with China the famous 
Cassini Convention of 1895, but the British 
Government accepted the Russian assurance 
that this did not exist. In vain those of us 
who knew that it did tried to alarm the coun- 
try in newspapers and magazines and books. 
By force and intrigue Russia possessed her- 
self of the whole of Manchuria, a province of 
immense potential wealth and admirable cli- 
mate, in every way suited for development 
by white races. Port Arthur and part of 
Talienwan were seized upon in the same 
way. Count Muravieff informed Sir Nich- 
olas O’Conor, the British Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, that “ His Imperial Majesty has 
authorized me to give the assurance that 
both Port Arthur and Talienwan shall be 
open to foreign trade, like other Chinese 
ports.” This formal promise was hardly 
made before it was broken. Port Arthur 
will shortly be connected with the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and what remains of the 
right of free entry into Talienwan will be 
suppressed as soon as it is for the advantage 
of Russia to do so. Another railway will 
run from Port Arthur to Tientsin, which is 
now connected by rail with Pekin, and thus 
the capital province of China and the capital 
itself can be filled at any given moment with 
Russian troops almost before Western Eu- 
rope knows that they have started. Port 
Arthur has been made an impregnable naval 
base and fortress in hot haste, and it lies, of 
course, like a mailed hand upon the very 
throat of China. 

During all this time England has with 
one exception done absolutely nothing. The 
Blue Books are full of Lord Salisbury’s 
dispatches, but at every crucial point our in- 
terests, which in this case are the interests 
of the world, have evaporated in roere words. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, declared that this country 
was determined to keep the “open door,” 
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“even at the cost of war, if necessary.” Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have both 
spoken of Russia in Parliament in language 
of a force rare in diplomacy. When Russia 
made her greatest coup Mr. Balfour said in 
the House of Commons that the situation 
had taken the Government wholly by sur- 
prise. At least half a dozen of us had been 
engaged for several years by every means 
of publicity available to us in trying to ham- 
mer home into the minds of those responsible 
for British policy the absolutely inevitable 
results of the course they were following. I 
could give a list of these attempts which 
would fill a column of THE INDEPENDENT in 
small type. The British Government held 
the key of the situation, just before the seiz- 
ure of Port Arthur, by the presence of two 
British cruisers in that port, where they had 
absolute right by treaty to be. Russia im- 
pertinently complained of their presence 
there and said it was producing a very bad 
impression. The British Minister in Pekin, 
on the other hand, telegraphed home to Lord 
Salisbury imploring him not to take them 
away, as this would be fatal to our prestige 
in China. Public opinion in England was ex- 
cited to a dangerous point. An official notifi- 
cation was published from the Admiralty to 
the effect that these cruisers were actually 
at the moment in Port Arthur, the implica- 
tion being, of course, that the Government 
was therefore alive to British interests and 
was proposing to keep them there. Immedi- 
ately afterward they were withdrawn and 
Port Arthur was instantly seized by Russia 
forever. The debate in the House of Com- 
mons which followed promised to be very 
dangerous for the Government, and this be- 
ing clearly foreseen, it was necessary to do 
something. Consequently an arrangement 
was made with Japan for a lease to Great 
Britain of Wei-hai-wei on the same terms 
that Russia had secured in Port Arthur. The 
difference between the two cases hardly 
needs to be pointed out. Port Arthur is at 
the end of a Russian railway and is the prin- 
cipal point of a province destined to become 
wholly and exclusively Russian, and, more- 
over, it can easily be made impregnable. 
Wei-hai-wei is a place with an entrance four 
miles wide; it can only be defended by a 
very large force of soldiers to man the forts 
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upon the land side—the Japanese had 16,000 
men there; it is entirely isolated, and indeed 
England hastened to give Germany assur- 
ances that she would not even connect it by 
railway with any other part of the province. 
Everybody knows perfectly well that the 
British Government has not the slightest in- 
tention of spending the money or providing 
the land forces necessary to make Wei-hai- 
wei a fortified naval base. One of the most 
accomplished theoretical soldiers in England 
said to me after the lease of Wei-hai-wel 
that to defend British interests in China by 
this means was like trying to protect a 
naked man with a helmet. Therefore it is 
hardly necessary even to say “ with one ex- 
ception ” in declaring that after all her dis- 
patches, all -her negotiations, and all her 
bluster, England, under Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry, has accomplished absolutely noth- 
ing for the safeguarding of her vital iater- 
ests in China as distinct from the interests 
of certain groups of concessionaires. 

Other nations, as all the world knows, have 
been much more determined. Germany, 
profiting by the murder of her missionaries, 
has seized upon the province of Shantung, 
which she proposes to Prussianize. Hven 
the Shantung portion of a trunk line of rail- 
way must be as completely Prussian as a 
line running into Berlin itself. Japan has 
secured from China an assurance of the non- 
alienation of the province of Fukien, oppo- 
site her new possession of Formosa. France 
has ear-marked the island of Hainan, and 
has a naval base on the little peninsula of 
Tien-chau, immediately to the north of It, 
while the three great southern provinces are 
claimed by her as a distinct sphere of influ- 
ence. Italy has demanded a coaling station 
in Sanmun Bay and a railway from there to 
Poyang Lake, which taps the Yangtse. A 
Danish cruiser, at the instigation of Russia, 
is shortly to start for the Far East with some 
unexplained purpose of aggression. Even In 
Austria the ferment is working, and some 
demand upon China may be expected shortly. 
It has always: been understood that Bng- 
land regarded the central portion of Chins, 
the Valley of the Yangtse, as her sphere, 
and last year the Government proudly an- 
nounced to a delighted country that they 
had secured a recognition of this right fron. 
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China. When the words of the assurance 
came to be examined it was instantly seen 
that they amounted to nothing at all, China 
merely declaring to the British Minister in 
Pekin at his request that “it is out of the 
question that territory (in it) should be mort- 
gaged, leased or ceded to another Power.” 
Again and again has the Government been 
challenged in press and in Parliament to tell 
the country exactly what our position with 
cegard to the Yangtse is. The Times de- 
manded this information only a few days 
ago in an imperative editorial, suggested by 
@ letter I addressed to that journal, which 
action, as everybody knows, is the English- 
man’s last refuge in distress. Not a syllable 
can the Government be induced to say. But 
the trunk line from Pekin to Hankau, the 
great trading city on the central Yangtse, 
has just been given over to a so-called Bel- 
gian syndicate, backed by the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, which is merely another name for the 
Russian Government itself, as there are no 
private shareholders. The last Blue Book 
shows that Lord Salisbury, through the Brit- 
ish Minister in Pekin, protested again and 
again against this cession, and threatened 
all sorts of terrible things if it were granted 
away from this country. It was granted, 
and he accepted the rebuff, merely demand- 
ing in compensation certain concessions in 
other parts of China. There is therefore, 
unfortunately, every reason to believe that 
British policy is as ill-informed and as feebly 
‘directed with regard to the Yangtse Valley 
as with regard to every other aspect of the 
Chinese question. 

It must be evident to a tyro in diplomacy 
that along these lines there is no peace. The 
demands upon China, whether they are com- 
plicated by a domestic rebellion or not, will 
go on bit by bit until at last England and 
Russia are brought face to face under cir- 
cumstances in which neither can nor will re- 
treat. Some convention about Far Eastern 
matters is pending at this moment between 
England and Russia; of the value of that 
it will be time enough to speak when we see 
ft. One factor, moreover, is constantly left 
out of sight by people discussing the Chinese 
question—namely, the attitude of Japan. In 
three or four years Japan will have com- 
pleted her vast scheme of naval and military 
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expansion. At heart she is almost as jeal- 
ous of Western nations in the Far Hast as 
is China herself. When the critical moment 
comes Japan will throw into the scale a 
weight probably heavy enough to decide the 
issue. And it must be remembered that the 
ideal of Japan is not the partition of China, 
but her integrity under Japanese guidance 
and protection—Asia for the Asiatics. 
There was only one way of avoiding war. 
That way has not been taken, and I fear, 
unless some unlooked-for blessing should 
bring Lord Rosebery back to power in Eng- 
land, there is no hope that it will be taken. 
The Magna Charta of foreign nations with 
regard to China was the Treaty of Tientsin: 


“It is hereby expressly stipulated that the 
British Government and its subjects will be 
allowed free and equal participation in all privi- 
leges, immunities and advantages that may have 
been, or may be hereafter, granted by His Maj- 
esty, the Emperor of China, to the government 
or subjects of any other nation.” 


According to this, all nations—for all pos- 
sessed this same treaty with China—had 
equal rights and none could prosper at the 
expense of its neighbor. During the past 
England has been chiefly interested in Chi- 
nese trade ; for the future, the United States 
will have at least as large a stake. If these 
two countries had issued an identical. note, 
which it is well known that Japan would 
have supported, to the effect that they took 
their stand upon the Treaty of Tientsin, and 
that they would regard its abrogation in any 
shape, in any interest, or with any excuse, 
as a hostile act, there would be no virtual 
partition of China to-day, and no war on 
that ground to be feared in the future. Any- 
body who will take the trouble to read the 
Blue Books (which, by the way, are issued 
by the Foreign Office at such long periods 
of time and in such a muddled form that 
nothing short of profound study will elicit 
a connected narrative from them) will know 
why England has not taken determined ac- 
tion. Why the United States, which has al- 
ready a great surplus of manufactured ar- 
ticles to dispose of and will have enormously 
more in the future, should consent to see the 
door of the world’s vastest market slammed 
in her face also, it is not for me to say. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 





The Eastern Question. 
By Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D. 


Tne “Question” remains, but it is no 
longer “ Eastern.” That term, so familiar 
only a few years ago, has shared the fate of 
its counterpart, the “ Far Hast,” and disap- 
peared from the political vocabulary. Each 
country and problem stands now on its own 
footing, as Turkish, Chinese, Korean, with- 
out any reference to geographical direction 
from some other section or problem. North, 
South, East and West cannot stand the pres- 
sure of the electric telegraph and steel rails, 
and are rapidly assuming their true charac. 
ter as relative not absolute terms. 

The “ Question ” remains. Three years ago 
it seemed as if its solution was close at 
hand. In the outburst of horror at the Ar- 
menian massacres it was the general opin 
ion of the European and American world 
that the Sultan and his Government were 
discredited beyond the possibility of rehabili- 
tation. England practically withdrew her 
protection and there was almost momentary 
expectation that Russia would occupy Con- 
stantinople and that Abdul Hamid, if he 
reigned anywhere, would withdraw to Brusa 
or Konieh. There was, however, delay. Just 
what was its cause was not at first apparent. 
Before long, however, it became clear that 
a European Power was first apologizing for, 
then backing the Sultan, and that Russia did 
not think the time ripe for self-assertion. 
Then came the Cretan rebellion, and the out- 
burst of Greek enthusiasm. As Prince George 
left Athens he was popularly supposed 
to have received a definite promise of assist- 
ance from Russia. Once in Crete, however, 
the assistance failed, as often before in the 
struggle for Greek freedom, and Greece 
found herself face to face with the Turk, 
while the Czar held aloof and the Kaiser 
ostentatiously supported the Sultan. In the 
short, decisive conflict that followed, Ger- 
man officers practically conducted the Turk- 
ish campaign, and at the close it was from 
Berlin that the heartiest congratulations 
went to Constantinople. 

From that time to this the relations be- 


tween Germany and Turkey have been con- 
spicuously cordial. The Emperor’s visit to 
Constantinople and Palestine, with its at- 
tendant: receptions, gifts and lavish praise 
of Moslem valor and worth, are too recent 
and notable to require more than the mere 
mention. In the “pacification” of Crete 
Germany took no share and Austria obe- 
diently followed her lead. Meanwhile Ger- 
man investors have been busy, and the air 
has been full of reports of German conces- 
sions of all kinds, especially of railroads, in- 
cluding the famous Euphrates Valley 
scheme. At the Porte German influence 
was so predominant that M. de Nelidoff, the 
Russian Ambassador, who had been practi- 
cally autocrat, was removed to Rome, either 
to hide his own chagrin or as a mark of St. 
Petersburg’s displeasure at his failure. For 
awhile it seemed as if the Kaiser had either 
outwitted or overborne the Czar, and was 
going to constitute himself residuary lega- 
tee to the Turkish Empire. 

Russia’s patience and indomitable purpose, 
however, have been again manifest. Content 
to remain quiet at Constantinople, she busied 
herself in the Balkan Peninsula. Milan 
returned to Belgrade, Ferdinand made his 
obeisance at St. Petersburg, had his son bap- 
tized in the Orthodox Greek Church and re- 
ceived his coveted recognition from the Czar. 
Old time differences with Rumania were 
quietly settled, and the advantages of a Rus- 
sian, as against an Austrian, alliance were 
emphasized at Bucharest. Montenegro was 
petted and the sturdy warriors of the Black 
Mountain delighted with the marriage of 
their Prince to a member of the Czar’s fam- 
ily. Macedonia has been in turmoil, but the 
Bulgarian propaganda has been steadily 
checked, and an apparently unprovoked at- 
tack by Turks on a Bulgarian outpost in 
Eastern Riimelia was not resented. Russia’s 
strong hand has been manifest. The time 
has not yet come for her to strike, and she 
does not propose to lose her case as in the 
past by undue precipitancy. An eye has been 
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kept also on Eastern Turkey. The Armen 
ians who had fled from Kurdish barbarities 
to Russian suavities and discovered that the 
glove had simply been covered with a little 
velvet, were manifesting symptoms of un- 
easiness and helping their kinsmen to offer 
the resistance of a not always passive iner- 
tia to the plan of Russification, which the 
redoubtable Procurator-General, M. Pobie- 
donostseff, held to be essential to the sal- 
vation of Slavism. Hints were conveyed to 
the Porte that the return of the refugees to 
their ancestral plains and villages, if there 
were any left, would be acceptable, and when 
the hint was politely ignored it was repeated 
with the addition of a vision of a sword 
of Damocles held by the thread of an unpaid 
instalment on the indemnity for the war of 
more than twenty years ago. At present the 
sword is still suspended, but the refugees are 
slowly returning. 

Syria, too, has come in for its share of ob- 
servation. While Emperor William was 
seeking to place Protestantism at Jerusalem 
on an equal footing with the Roman and 
Greek Churches, and at the same time to 
checkmate France by securing the Pope’s 
recognition of himself as the natural protec- 
tor of Catholics as well as Protestants, Rus- 
sia was interesting herself in the country. 
Russian schools were established over the 
whole land, in which not only the doctrines 
of the Russian Church, but the language of 
the Russian people were assiduously taught. 
The death of the Patriarch of the Greek 
Catholic Church, necessitating the election of 
a successor and his approval by the Turkish 
Government, gave opportunity for political 
intrigue of the kind dearest to the Oriental 
heart. For some time the Orthodox Church 
had been severely pressed on the one hand 
by the Catholics, on the other by the Prot- 
estants, and Russian diplomacy was brought 
to bear, to its fullest extent, in its support. 
The contest is not yet over, but Russia is ap- 
parently stronger in Syria and Palestine to- 
day than ever before. 

Meanwhile another change has been going 
on. At the close of the war with Greece the 
Sultan was in appearance, and probably in 
fact, stronger than at any time since he 
ascended his throne. His armies had been 
successful. He had defeated a Christian na- 
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tion. Furthermore no Christian nation had 
dared, so he said, to take up the defense of 
the Greek, even tho a Russian Princess was 
the Greek Queen ; and a Christian Emperor 
had ignored his own brother-in-law and 
given the Turk very timely support, both 
military and political. Truly the house of 
Othman had achieved a notable victory. 
The result was that Abd-ul Hamid II, al- 
ways self-confident, became still. more self- 
assertive. Everything must be under his 
own eye. Hitherto the Porte, while not dom- 
inant, still had had some recognition as a 
branch of the Government. That has prac- 
tically disappeared. There are ministers 
and departments, but the ministers are lit- 
tle more than clerks and the departments 
are but bureaus of the Palace, which guides 
and controls everything. The Sultan is au- 
tocrat, as is no other ruler in the world, un- 
less it be the Empress Dowager of China. 
The result is a reign of absolute repression, 
which bears heavily on the Christians, but 
also on the Turks. Trade is at a standstill. 
The country districts are not prosperous. Re- 
lief works are needed on every hand. 

So far as the Christians are concerned the 
result has been a sort of lethargy. Ambition 
has been so thoroughly crushed that any 
movement seems impossible. There is a cer- 
tain sort of peace, but it is to a considerable 
degree a peace of stagnation. The Turks, 
on the other hand, appear to be growing res- 
tive. The Turkish Government, with all its 
autocracy, was originally to a considerable 
degree democratic. The Sultan was chief, 
but bound by tradition and religion to con- 
sult with his people. While loyal to the 
very extreme, in case of need, the Turk has 
never abdicated his right to hold his own 
views of the manner in which he is being 
governed. More than once the curtesies 
shown by the Sultan to foreign sovereigns 
have galled the people bitterly, and recently 
they did not hesitate to express their dis- 
pleasure at the extravagant gifts to Em- 
peror William, while they themselves were 
under so heavy a burden of taxation. Not 
a little of the bitterness against the Chris- 
tians has been due to their feeling that the 
Christians could look for support to foreign 
governments, while they themselves had 
really no court of appeal. This has been es- 











pecially strong among the students, or 
softas, and the priesthood, or ulema. They 
have repeatedly manifested their indignation 
and the Palace has more than once quailed 
before the storm raised in the medressés, or 
mosque schools. In close sympathy with 
them have been the Arabs of the Red Sea 
littoral, and especially of Yemen, who are 
in a chronic state of rebellion. Should there 
be another outbreak there is no telling where 
the blow would fall. It might be directed 
against the Christians or against the Palace. 

There has just appeared in The Contem- 
porary Review a notable article on “The 
Future of Turkey,” by a Turkish official at 
Constantinople. He speaks very plainly. 
With a bitterness which is intense he lays 
the whole blame for the present situation on 
the Sultan, who has so persistently lied to 
his people and at the same time so oppressed 
them that it is scarcely possible that they 
should learn that it is not the Christians who 
are responsible, but the Caliph himself. Ac- 
cordingly when the convulsion comes, as 
come it will, In his view it will break upon 
the Christians in such manner as will call 
down the avenging wrath of Russia, and 
thus bring to an inglorious end the great 
empire of Othman, Suleiman and Mahmoud. 
One most significant suggestion he makes. 
Referring to the need on the part of the 
Turks of a leader, he says that England had 
her opportunity when Kutchuk Said Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, fled to her Embassy for 
protection. Had she seized the opportunity 
he might have led the people in a revolution 
which would have overthrown the Sultan 
and given the Turks a government which 
would have brought peace to Turk and 
Christian alike. The opportunity once lost 
was lost forever, and now nothing remains 
but ruin. 

To sum up the Turkish section of the 
Eastern Question. The general condition of 
the country grows worse rapidly. The Sul- 
tan represses with an iron hand every move- 
ment for a better state of things, either ig- 
norant or heedless of the inevitable result. 
England has practically dropped out as a 
factor and would probably not repeat alone 
the Besika Bay episode even were a Rus- 
sian fleet to apear off the Golden Horn. 
Germany would like to enter in, and so long 
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as the Sultan holds his own will probably 
continue to exert some influence, having two 
objects in view, the development of her own 
trade and the continuance of a counterpoise 
to what she considers excessive Slavic in- 
fluence in Southeastern Europe. Russia is 
steadily strengthening her hold on every 
hand. Having more important problems 
elsewhere she can afford to wait in the Le 
yant. The Bosporus is to, all intents and 
purposes free to her trade and, whenever 
she is ready, to her fleet. Delay gives her 
opportunity to develop her plans in Syria 
and in North Persia without incurring heavy 
expense. France keeps her eyes on Syria, 
careful not to lose her hold as the special 
guardian of Roman Catholic interests in the 
Holy Places. 

Closely connected with the Turkish phase 
of the Eastern Question are the Arabian, 
Persian and even Afghanistan problems. In 
fact it might almost be called the Moslem 
Question, and, put plainly, is the end of Mos- 
lem political power approaching ? Arabia 
is in its chronic state of unrest. Every little 
while come reports of Turkish victories in 
Yemen, but the whole Red Sea coast is only 
under nominal authority. There, however, 
British influence is and will be supreme, as 
also on the southern coast and in the Per- 
sian Gulf. The Arabian problem seems to 
be left by common consent to England to 
settle. 

The Persian problem is less easy. Persia 
is by no means as homogeneous as Turkey. 
There is comparatively little sympathy be- 
tween the Persians of the south and the 
Kajar dynasty which rules at Teheran and 
dominates the north. The present Shah is 
well meaning but weak, and the governors 
of the provinces, especially the important 
one of Azerbaijan, of which Tabriz is the 
capital, are practically independent. Eng- 
land’s interest in the country has been chiefly 
in her trade and in the preservation of her 
control over the Persian Gulf as a route to 
India. She would also undoubtedly dread 


hostile influences on the borders of Afghan- 
istan and Baluchistan. To Russia Persia is 
valuable, as containing the shortest route to 
Merv and Herat, but chiefly as offering her 
only practicable trade outlet to the Indian 
Ocean. 


Its possible relation to the conquest 
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of India at some future date is vigorously 
affirmed and as vigorously ridiculed. Any 
immediate danger is doubtless not to be 
thought of. Of late English trade with Per- 
sia has decreased, or at least passed into the 
hands of German merchants, to a consider- 
able degree, and English influence at Te- 
heran has been asserted so little as to give 
the impression of a practical understanding 
that Russia is to have a free hand. Whether 
the reported acquisition by Russia of a-port 
at Bander Abbas on the Persian Gulf would 
occasion any change remains to be seen. An 
interesting feature of the situation is the ag- 
gressive move of the Russian Church in ab- 
sorbing the Nestorians of North Persia. 

The Afghanistan problem is in many re- 
spects similar to that in Turkey and Russia. 
The Ameer is getting old; there have been re- 
ports of his death. Apparently there is no 
one in view to succeed him who has his 
firmness of grip upon the turbulent tribes. 
Russia has extended her railway from Merv 
to Kushk, within striking distance of Herat; 
England hers from Quetta to the frontier, 
within equally easy reach of Kandahar, 
while Kabul is well watched from the Khy- 
ber Pass and Peshawur. The country itself 
is of little value to either Empire, except as a 
basis for military operations, but under the 
uncertain rule of an Afghan chief it is a 
menace to both borders. ‘There is little 
doubt that the recent disturbances in the 
Chitral were encouraged at Kabul, and so 
long as there are independent Afghan tribes 
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there will be danger of a renewal of the 
Afridi revolt. 

Moslem political power thus as an inde- 
pendent positive factor in Western Asia is 
rapidly disappearing. Sultan, Shah, Ameer 
and the chiefs of Arabia are little more than 
brakes upon the industrial and political prog- 
ress of their countries. What is to take 
their place? That is the present phase of 
the Eastern Question. It is far more than 
that involved in the possession of Constan- 


_ tinople. England has already all she wants. 


There is no disposition with her to assume 
any responsibility which for some time at 
least would bring heavy expense.and very 
little return. Germany, as has been said, is 
interested in Turkey, but whether she will 
care to cope with united Russia and France 
seems more than doubtful. There is indeed 
a possibility of clash between France and 
Russia in Palestine, but hardly enough to 
enable Germany to throw her weight with 
either against the other. Is Europe ready 
for Russian predominance, if not actual rule, 
in Western Asia? Were there to arise some 
leader among Turks, Persians or Afghans 
who, holding his own people well in hand, 
could meet the conditions of peace and good 
government, the solution would probably be 
easy. Islam, however, shows no such leader, 
and apparently the only relief for the chaotic, 
ruinous conditions prevailing from the Bos- 
porus to the Hindu Kush is, if not actual 
occupation, at least the suzerainty of some 
European Power. Which shall it be? 
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The Map of Asia. 


THE changes in the map of Asia, so com- 
plete as to warrant absolute change of color, 
have not been as great during the past years 
as some may be inclined to think. We have 
become so accustomed to partitioning Africa 
on a large scale that the very term, partition 
of Asia, now heard so frequently on many 
hands, seems to carry with it the inference 
that large sections of territory have changed 
hands. As a matter of fact this is not true. 
It is more than a quarter of a century since 
Russia acquired the suzerainty and practical 
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control of Bokhara and Khiva. A little later 
she appropriated Batum, on the Black Sea, 
and within a few years has included within 
her borders the Pamirs. She has, however, 
returned to China the province of Kulja, so 
that her actual territory has not been mate- 
rially enlarged for some time. 

England has done more. Baluchistan is 
now included in the red of the British stand- 
ard, and the valley of the Chitral is to all 
intents and purposes English, so that the 
two great Powers face each other on the 
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The Map of Asia 


southern border of the Pamirs. There has 
also been going on what is euphemistically 
called a rectification of the Burmo-Chinese 
frontier, resulting in the addition to British 
Burma of a small territory. All together 
these do not constitute any very great Eng- 
lish aggression on the Asiatic Continent. 

Possibly not greater in actual extent, altho 
undoubtedly more notable in its character, 
has been the increase of French India. The 
entire east coast of the Mekong is French 
territory, and again the “ buffer State” the- 
ory has been discarded and French Tonkin 
and British Burma hold opposite banks of 
the river for a little distance. Japan has 
taken Formosa, and the United States have 
appropriated the Philippines, becoming thus 
a quasi-Asiatic Power, altho in reality no 
more so than Holland, with her control of 
Sumatra and Borneo. The appropriations 
along the Chinese coast by England, France, 
Russia, Germany, probably Italy, and pos- 
sibly Japan, are as yet less territorial and 
colonial than political. 

These constitute the entire changes that 
have actually taken place within the past 
decade. Not a very startling list, and we 
might think scarcely worth the discussion 
that has been raised. It is not, however, so 
much what hos been ‘done in the line of im- 
mediate appropriation of territory that 
marks the significance of the present Asiatic 
question as what may be done, and, if we 
may judge from some indications, undoubt- 
edly will be done in the not distant future. 
In order to understand this we must note 
the existing relations of the so-called inde- 
pendent kingdoms or empires to these move- 
ments of the European nations. 

Commencing in the west, these independ- 
ent countries are Turkey, Arabia, Oman, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, Siam, 
China, Korea and Japan. Of these all there 
is but one, Japan, that is thoroughly inde- 
pendent in fact as well as in name. The Sul- 
tan holds his throne at Constantinople on 
sufferance. Central Arabia is independent 
merely in the sense that its Arab tribes owe 
allegiance to no single ruler, and no Govern- 
ment cares enough about them to take the 
trouble to subdue them. Turkey makes no 
attempt to govern more than the Red Sea 
coast, including the cities of Mecca and Me- 


dina and a portion of the Persian Gulf coast. 
England, from Aden at the south and Bah- 
rein on the east, protects her commerce 
through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and to 
Busra and Bagdad. The Sultanate of Oman 
is practically an English Protectorate, as 
France found out to her disappointment 
when she sought to secure a harbor north of 
Muskat. 

Persia is nominally in a better situation 
than Turkey, inasmuch as the Shah has not 
yet been made the object of the deliberations. 
of an international Congress, but practically 
he is completely in the hands of Russia, ex- 
cept perhaps so far as the southern coast. 
is concerned, where England has hitherto 
claimed a dominant influence. Russia wants 
an outlet to the Indian Ocean, and if recent 
telegrams announcing her acquisition of the 
port of Bander Abbas in the Straits of Or- 
muzd are correct, she may be about to dispute 
England’s claim. Afghanistan receives @ 
subsidy from British India and permits a 
Russian flotilla on her branches of the Oxus. 
Nepal and Bhutan both have British Resi- 
dents. 

The situation in Siam is peculiar. The 
French side of the question is very ably. 
stated by M. Paul Guieysse in his article om 
French Asia. According to France, the sec- 
tion west of the Mekong, up to the purple 
line, is a zone of French influence and is 
marked on French maps as French territory. 
These maps also indicate a narrow strip 
along the Burman border and including the 
extension to the Straits Settlements as Brit- 
ish territory. At the same time, from the 
Burman border to the Mekong, Siam is held 
responsible for local government, even in- 
cluding the 25 kilometer (15% miles) zone 
west of the Mekong. The French claim is. 
questioned by England, Lord Salisbury 
affirming that the zones are regions of con- 
structive rather than actual influence on the 
part of England and France, so far as the 
Siamese Government is concerned. The 
boundaries marked on this map are recog- 
nized on the French maps, but very faintly, 
emphasis being laid on the zone lines, which 
would include in the purple a considerable 
section on the south as well as the whole. 
immediate valley of the Mekong north to 
the Burman frontier. 
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China, but for its bigness, would be in es- 
sentially the same condition as Turkey and 
Persia. Foreign ambassadors vie with each 
other in claims whose realization is delayed 
chiefly by the inertia of the vast mass both 
of territory and population. Wherever its 
border touches that of a European Power 
there is a practical, if not theoretical, zone 
of influence extending somewhat indefinite- 
ly toward the center. Korea’s position is 
very similar to that of Siam, Russian influ- 
ence paralleling that of France and Jap- 
anese that of England. 

As indicating the starting points for these 
various claims, we note that the entire bor- 
der line of these quasi-independent coun- 
tries, both inland and on the coast, is dotted 
with settlements or concessions of various 
kinds. Russia keeps her grip on Persia from 
Julfa in the Caucasus, and while claiming 
no territory at Resht owns a road concession 
to Teheran, which amounts to the same 
thing. Kushk, on the Afghan frontier, is 
but the outpost to Herat, and Kulja, in 
Mongolia, has once been hers and will be so 
again when she chooses. The North China 
frontier from Kiakhta to Khabarovka is 
well fortified, and Vladivostok virtually 
dominates the Korean coast. England holds 
Aden, in South Arabia, Bahrein, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and from the frontier of Baluchi- 
stan virtually the entire coast to Singapore 
and even to Bangkok. To Russia’s Kushk 
she opposes her own Peshawur, and from her 
posts on the Himalayas overlooks Tibet. The 
little Portuguese colony at Goa, with Macao 
in China, sole remnants of a once famous 
Eastern empire, and a few French enclaves 
on the coast of Hindostan, exert no influence 
of any kind, and, as Sir Charles Dilke points 
out, will inevitably yield on the slightest 
pressure. 

It is on the China coast, however, that 
these points of observation, to be probably 
in the not distant future points of depar- 
ture, are most noticeable. Commencing 
with Leichau, French, we have Macao, Por- 
tuguese; Hongkong, British; Sanmun, Ital- 
ian; Kiao-chau, German; Wei-hai-wei, Brit- 
ish, and Port Arthur, Russian. At Shang- 
hai, too, there are the famous foreign set- 
tlements, which, however, are local and 
municipal rather than political in their char- 
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acter. To these should be added, as not yet 
completely assured, yet probably inevitable, 
a Belgian concession at Hankau, the termi- 
nal of the famous Liu Han road from Pe- 
kin, and a Japanese port opposite Formosa, 
near Fuchau. 

When we turn inland we find that in China 
the future has been somewhat discounted 
by the three European Powers most directly 
concerned in claims for general zones of in- 
fluence. These are marked on the map by 
lines red, green and purple. Manchuria thus 
is claimed by Russia, the Yangtse valley by 
England, and the southern provinces by 
France, altho England has already put in 
her caveat, and, as will be seen, Sir Charles 
Dilke controverts the statements of M. Paul 
Guieysse. 

Summing up all these different conditions, 
we find that the present political influences, 
indicating also in all probability future po- 
litical developments, may be described as 
follows: Asia Minor is Russian; Syria, Rus- 
sian and French; the Red Sea coast, British; 
Northern Persia, Russian; Southern Persia, 
British and Russian; Afghanistan, British 
and Russian; Nepal and Bhutan, British; 
Siam, French and British; Southern China, 
British and French; Tibet and the valley of 
the Yangtse, British; Chinese Turkestan, 
Mongolia and Manchuria, Russian; the 
Province of Fukien on the east coast, Jap- 
anese; Shantung, German; Korea, Russian 
and Japanese. In fact, there is not a single 
Asiatic State except Japan where some one 
or two of the three Powers, England, Russia 
and France, has not now a predominant if 
not controlling interest. Considering the 
number of places where those interests must 
of necessity clash, it is easy to see that the 
development of interest into actual occupa- 
tion may give rise to much conflict. Local 
politics are debarred from discussion in the 
Czar’s Peace Conference ! 

One other feature of the map of Asia re- 
quires notice. M. Elisée Reclus, in bis val- 
uable article and the accompanying map, 
has set forth the great routes of the conti- 
nent in their relation to the movements of 
the nations. An attempt has been made to 
indicate on the larger map the railroads in 
actual use by continuous red lines, and those 
for which concessions have actually been 
































given and whose construction is shortly ex- 
pected by a dotted red line. Of these the 
most significant are the great Trans-Siberian 
road and the network in India, more com- 
plete even than it is possible to give on this 
scale. It is noticeable that Western Asia 
lacks them almost entirely, and those in 
China are yet to be. One has been inadver- 
tently omitted, that in Tonkin, from Hanoi 
to the border of Yunnan. 

These railroads must inevitably play an 
important part in determining the future re- 
lations of the different countries. This Rus- 
sia has shown by her almost feverish haste 
in connecting her central cities with Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur on the east coast, 
with Samarcand in Central Asia, and with 

the Afghan frontier. England has more 







The Rosebud 


The Rosebud. 


By Thomas Dunn English. 


RosEBup that came to your mother in May, 
Growing more beautiful every day, 
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quietly but not less vigorously reached out 
to Bhamo and Yunnan on the east and to 
Quetta and the Khyber Pass on the west. 
France has talked much but as yet has done 
little. Germany is entering the field, striv- 
ing to reach the mines of Central China, and 
has even put in a bid for the Euphrates Val- 
ley railroad, which has been the longing 
and the despair of English, French and Bel- 
gian capitalists and diplomats for nearly 
half a century, as M. Reclus has so vividly 
shown. Should the Kaiser succeed where 
so many have failed, Germany will have 
proved her right to be considered a present 
force in Asiatic development, and a new 
color will have to be accorded its share with 
the red and green and purple now so promi- 
nent. 


What will you be when your petals unclose, 


What will you be when you grow to a rose? 


Lovely and changeable now she appears, 


Sunshine and raindrops her smiles and her tears; 
What is her fate in the future, who knows, 


Fate of the rosebud when grown to a rose? 


Shall it be worn on an honest man’s breast, 


Safe from all care that would vex or molest, 
Sweetly secure in a happy repose, 


Loving and loved as a beautiful rose? 


Or shall it be for a day or so worn, 


Then from its resting place scornfully torn, 
Subject to miseries, sorrow and throes, 


Withered and faded the leaves of the rose? 


Seek not to fathom the future in vain, 


Be it in pleasure or be it in pain; 
He who is wisest and everything knows, 
He will take care of the life of the rose. 


Newark, N. J. 


















Mr. Garland’s Life of Grant.* 


WE are beginning to see Ulysses S. Grant 
in a safe perspective, as the lapsing years 
separate his life from the embarrassments 
of military jealousies, political trickeries 
and treacheries, and the heartless juggleries 
of financial “friendships.” His autobiog- 
raphy, dictated and written literally speak- 
ing on his death-bed or in his death-chair, is 
the record of a great career set down with 
admirable modesty and sincerity; but it 
leaves out a large part of his life, the very 
part which gives the deepest human inter- 
est, and so makes the want of a complete 
memoir keenly felt, and we turn to each new 
Grant biography with lively interest. 

Mr. Garland has done a good work, a valu- 
able work; but we must frankly say at the 
outset that his book is not a satisfactory 
biography. It is rich in the best materials, 
however, showing that there has been no lack 
of energy and industry. When Grant’s elect 
biographer shall come here will be one of 
the books for his elbow to touch while he is 
writing. Mr. Garland’s profusion of per- 
sonal anecdotes and trivial yet telling inci- 
dents will be illuminating in connection with 
Grant’s own statements. We do not mean 
to say that all of Mr. Garland’s minor addi- 
tions to Grantana are trivial; far from it; 
and what is trivial in the book is saved by its 
touches of personal peculiarity or its connec- 
tion with important points in Grant’s de- 
velopment. The gleanings are from a wide 
and varied field, in which little, perhaps, re- 
mains to be gathered, altho much, nearly 
everything, is yet left for the biographer’s 
art to accomplish. 

Mr. Garland’s style is not suited to this 
kind of work; indeed there can be nothing 
said in its behalf, for it does not give pleas- 
ure to the reader or force to the composition. 
Uneven to an extent that renders the lines 
jerky, his diction passes from the extreme 
of rigidity and opaqueness to a rolling grand- 








* ULYSSES S. GRANT: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By Hamlin Garland. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure. $2.50. 
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iloquence not unlike that of the late Joel T. 
Headly. We should not admire our taste or 
judgment were we to condemn the “ repor- 
torial style; it is just the style for the pur- 
poses of the daily newspaper, perhaps; but 
for history and biography there is a better. 
Mr. Garland tells his story of Grant’s life- 
in various reportorial styles, rarely keeping 
abreast of the literary dignity and finish due- 
to his work. 

Too much praise cannot be granted the- 
perfect spirit of impartiality—the judicial: 
fairness—shown by Mr. Garland in present- 
ing his facts. The early part of Grant’s life- 
had its shadows. It was far from admirable- 
in many respects. Eulogists have tried to- 
smother the truth; but Mr. Garland does. 
nothing of the sort; he withholds no fact, 
makes no apologies, glosses no faults. This. 
gives confidence to the reader and adds the- 
drawing force of honesty to the pages. 
“Here is what I have found; I give it to- 
you without argument,” is what seems to be- 
the author’s spirit, curtly expressed, and it is- 
wholly admirable. From infancy to the end: 
of life Ulysses S. Grant is tracked with keen 
and persistent detective energy. No scrap of 
information is too small for the dossier. 

Unquestionably the impression of Grant 
made by Mr. Garland’s book is a true and a: 
strong one.: The man’s defects are as clearly~ 
indicated as his sound and admirable parts. 
Greatness advances out of pitfafis and mire,. 
takes its own despite some heavy hindrances, 
and once more demonstrates how weakness- 
and strength go hand in hand. That Mr. 
Greatness advances out of pitfalls and mire, 
military career is abundantly evident. He 
has succeeded much better with that part of” 
the story sketching the early experiences of’ 
his hero. When the great war comes to hand’ 
Mr. Garland begins to show nervousness and 
his style betrays his desire to rush with the- 
rushing current. Of course there was- 
Grant’s own superb account, and any writer~ 

might well have regarded the ground as- 

dangerous. But the biographer is not per-- 
mitted to flinch. 


+ 














When the political field is reached Mr. Gar- 
land becomes more a partisan of Grant and 
goes a long way in trying to sustain him at 
every turn of his civil career. To do this he 
finds it handy to attack some great men who 
did not feel bound to follow Grant’s leader- 
ship in everything. He is very bitter in his 
treatment of Charles Sumner. Indeed, this 
part of his story does not show as much ju- 
dicial fairness as marked the first third of 
the book. Moreover, its diction suggests 
haste and is here quite slip-shod, as is shown 
by a sentence like: “ The President’s address 
excited the most intense excitement,’ or 
“Most of the nominations were a surprise.” 
Infelicities of expression are so abundant 
that it is difficult to understand how a single 
reading of the proof-sheets failed to disclose 
them. 

If we have said as much about the faults 
in Mr. Garland’s book as about the notable 
excellencies of it we have not meant to 
weaken praise. In the main this life of 
Grant is admirable, save as a literary per- 
formance. Its value as a document is great, 
especially in its small facts picked up through 
industry and with a fine instinct for the 
“ifs” and “ands” of biography. It is a 
book which should go at once into every pub- 
lic library, and of course it will attract the 
attention of students interested in American 
history and biography, to which it is a dis- 
tinct and welcome addition. Many portraits 
of Grant are among the illustrations pro- 
fusely scattered throughout the volume, 
which should have been given a good index. 





Once More the Philippines.* 


In some respects this is an interesting and 
valuable book. The author belongs to the 
“Queen’s own corps of guides,” and is a fel- 
low of the “ Royal Geographical Society,” 
He has evidently had excellent opportuni- 
ties to collect information touching the 
Philippines, and what he has to say in that 
regard seems fresh and to a degree authen- 
tic. His point of view is extremely English, 
and he gives his opinions with true British 
bluntness and self-confidence; but it will be 
easy for the intelligent American reader to 





*THE PHILIPPINES AND Round ABouT. By 


Major G. J. Younghusband. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50.) 
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use proper discrimination in passing upon 
his theories and prophetic assumptions. 

The first chapter of the book is devoted to 
a compact sketch of the Philippine Islands 
since the days when Spain and Portugal 
ruled the world. .In the second chapter we 
have a biographical sketch of Aguinaldo 
with a running account of recent Spanish 
doings in the islands and of the occupation 
of Manila by Admiral Dewey. Then follow 
fourteen more chapters more or less ram- 
bling, in which is given a great deal of pic- 
turesque description, anecdote and history. 
Manila is given a. pen-picture decidedly 
graphic, and the sketch of Dewey’s great vic- 
tory is brief and vigorous. 

Major Younghusband does not hesitate to 
assume severely critical airs. Some of his 
observations touching our Government and 
its operations in the early part of the war 
with Spain seem to us quite crude, not to say 
bumptious. Doubtless we were not on-a war 
footing at the outset; but we were suffi- 
ciently on our feet to surprise the whole 
world with the promptness and terrific effi- 
eacy of our onslaught. In Chapter XIIL 
Major Younghusband writes boldly and in- 
telligently about the general attitude of the 
great Powers toward America in her con- 
quest of the Philippines. He is extremely 
open in his description of Germany’s feel- 
ing and action in the matter. He assumes 
that Germany has made us her “deadly 
enemy,” and he also takes it as granted that 
we have abandoned the “ Monroe Doctrine.” 
He says: “The one contingency which Ger- 
many had not counted upon, unfortunately 


. for her, happened to be the one contingency 


which has occurred. That America would 
forsake the tenets of the Monroe Doctrine, as 
hitherto maintained, and embark on the du- 
bious and stormy seas of foreign politics ap- 
peared the most unlikely of alternatives, yet 
this was the one taken, and German East- 
ern aspirations received a telling blow.” 

It is doubtless fondly hoped by a class of 
European politicians that the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been abandoned by us; but it will 
be discovered upon occasion that we are still 
holding American soil against the world’s 
meddling hand. But we are not shutting 
ourselves out of Asia. We have rights there 
equal to the rights of any European Power. 
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The Monroe Doctrine was not a doctrine of 
reciprocity regarding expansion between 
Europe and our country; it was a one-sided 
declaration, as all such declarations must 


be, looking to national self-protection, noth- 


ing more. If we can maintain the Monroe 
declaration when the crisis comes, well and 
good; if we are too weak to maintain it, it 
will fall. There is the whole thing. 

Major Younghusband’s book is one of the 
dozen or more useful volumes flung out on 
the spur of a sudden interest aroused in our 
great Eastern movement. It must be filed 
as a document in the case. We are making 
history now, and these running commen- 
taries keeping pace with our advance will be 
of high value to both the historian and the 
student of history. They are the rough, 
hasty sketches of artists on the field. After 
a while they will have a certain authentic 
realism. 





Davip Harum; A StTorRY OF AMERICAN 
LIFE. By Edward Noyes Westcott. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25.) We are safely within 
bounds in placing this book, as an example 
of American huwor and dialect, next after 
the Biglow Papers. It is not on the high 
plane of Mr. Lowell’s work, but for dialect 
and humor will stand well in the compari- 
son. Like the Biglow papers the story is of 
less consequence than the portrayal of a 
certain type of American citizenship, very 
genuine and very delightfully qualified with 
the flavor of the soil. David Harum is, or 
was, 2 concrete reality, somewhat idealized 
in the story, but held true to type, without 
being allowed to wander off into any of the 
less interesting episodes of the true original’s 
activities, such, for example, as his exploit- 
ing of the famous “ Cardiff giant.” He ap- 
pears here as a Yankee horse-trading coun- 
try banker in Central New York, shrewd, 
gamy, with a big heart concealed under his 
rough exterior, »vd with no end of sense and 
characteristic Kumor in his composition. 
Two or three of his sayings have already 
been adopted into current anthologies of the 
people, such as his irresistible version of the 
Golden Rule: * Do unto the other feller the 
way he’d like to do unto you—an’ do it fust; ” 
or this: “A reasonable amount of fleas is 
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good for 1 dog—they keep him f’m broodin’ 
on bein’ a dog,” or the delightfully illusive 
propositioa: “ The’s as much human nature 
in some folks as th’ is in others, if not more.”. 
The book is rich in comical situations which 
are certainly none the worse for their broad 
Yankee satire on the fooleries of fashion. 
We shall have to wait long for anything as 
irresistible as tke Christmas dinner, with 
champagne, which Mrs. Bixby was sure 
“never cost Jess’n a dollar a_ bottle,” and 
“ tastes as if I was a’drinkin’ cider and snuf- 
fin’ horse-radish.” This same family dinner 
brings out David in his character as a story- 
teller of the first water, and gives with in- 
describable drollery the effect of the balict 
in a New York theatre on his country-bred 
sister, Mrs. Bixby. The humor of the man 
sometimes takes a serious turn and comes 
out in broad flashes which light up the 
whole stage and let one deep into the sham 
and pretensions of our Vanity Fair. Some- 
times it is a quaint, droll story that does the 
work; sometimes it is a phrase with more 
meanings and queerer meanings put into it 
that it ever held before. Sometimes it is 
the plain sense of the Yankee countryman 
overwhelming a cockney, as in the story of 
his visit to a rich friend in Newport, who 
when younger had walked the Erie Canal 
towpath and was now flourishing his mil- 
lions among men who had begun in the 
same way. “ Waal,” said David, reflecting 
on their old life and habits, 

“T’d like to bet you two dollars to a last 
year’s bird’s nest that if all the fellers we seen, 
this afternoon, that air over fifty, c’d be got 
_together, an’ some one was suddenly to holler 
‘Low BrincE!’ that nineteen out o’ twenty ’d 
duck their heads.” 

What story there is in the book serves its 
best purpose in bringing out the queer, 
quaint drollery, the broad strong sense, the 
contempt of shams, the unconventional kind- 
ness and even the pathos that characterize 
the type. Mr. Westcott did not invent David 
Harum, but it is enough to give him a per- 
manent name in American literature that he 
has interpreted him to us in this brilliant 
fashion. Had he lived he might have proved 
that the type was by no means exhausted; 
for David Harum is a type which will adapt 
itself to a great many other characters thap 











that of a horse-jockeying country banker. 
The pity of it is that he died before the 
book had reported to him his coming fame 


or the unparalleled success it has already 
reached. 


THE JACKSONIAN Epocu. By Charles 4. 
Peck. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) “ His- 
torical criticism that bestows upon opposing 
political elements about the same measure of 
praise and blame is not always difficult, and 
has the aspect of fairness, but is apt to be su- 
perficial.” This sentence is quoted from the 
volume before us, and we are driven to re- 
member it a great many times during the 
perusal of what was undoubtedly intended to 
be considered as an impartial history of a 
troubled andimportant, tho little understood. 
period of our national history. The United 
States was not then “ making history” at a 
noticeably rapid rate in the eyes of persons 
who recognize nothing by that term save 
wars and treaties. In reality the founda- 
tions were being laid for two wars, the later 
of which became one of the greatest wars in 
any history. These foundations were laid, 


for the most part, in ignoble struggles for’ 


party or personal supremacy by men who nev- 
ertheless had at heart what they deemed to be 
the true interests of their country. Clay and 
Webster as statesmen and as men of genius 
have had few equals in our country or else- 
where, but their usefulness to the land they 
loved was sadly impaired by personal ambi- 
tions that were not unworthy in themselves, 
but became so by having had sacrificed to 
them considerations which should have been 
paramount. Calhoun would have held a first 
rank in any country had it not been for a 
peculiar obstinacy which would not permit 
him to recede from a position once taken. 
Jackson was neither a genius nor a states- 
man. His greatness was distinctly that of 
force. He was strong, partly by reason of 
courage and will, but still more by reason 
of a narrowness of vision that rendered him 
absolutely and unconsciously blind or deaf 
to all considerations, to all appeals, to all 
facts which did not coincide with his own 
limited views or invincible hatreds. The 
epoch called Jacksonian was not so largely 
dominated by Jackson as the term would im- 
ply. Like the blind Samson, he had not 
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ability to construct, tho strength enough to 
destroy, and was the puppet of those whom 
the worsted Federalists in impotent derision 
called “the Kitchen Cabinet.” The Federai- 
tsts were now an expiring party only capa 
ble, like Cassandra, of seeing and foretelling 
misfortunes, which they had no power to 
prevent, but still using their bitter tongues 
to gain daily fresh enemies for their views 
which yet, in the main, were just and wise. 
Mr. Peck’s account of the great “bank 
trouble” is more that of a politician of the 
Benton school than that of a _ student, 
whether of history or of finance, and, be- 
sides, is not sufficiently clear. His views on 
the subjectof a protective tariff are not those 
of the great advocate of that measure, and 
he seems hardly able to forgive Clay for the 
stand he took. In some respects Mr. Peck 
does Clay full justice, paying admiring trib- 
utes to his genius as an orator or his attrac- 
tions as a man; in others making the most of 
his errors, and being inclined to treat some 
of the latter as indicating insincerity rather 
than mistakes of judgment. The same is 
true of Mr. Peck’s treatment of Webster. 
Calhoun receives gentler treatment; while 
Jackson, Benton and Van Buren are even 
tenderly dealt with. As this volume closes 
with the death of General Harrison, it may 
be presumed that another is to follow, which 
may bring the political history down to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, or perhaps only 
to the close of the Mexican War, with its 
vast accessions of territory to be so bitterly 
disputed between the several advocates of 
free or slave soil. The Jacksonian epoch is 
one of grave importance to the careful and 
patriotic student of our history. The pres- 
ent volume possesses a certain value to 
those who would pursue this study, but It 
cannot be relied upon as being either thor- 
ough or impartial. 


SEVEN LECTURES ON THE LAW AND HiIs- 
TORY OF COPYRIGHT IN Booxs. By Augus- 
line Birrell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) These lectures are selected 
from eighteen delivered by Mr. Birrell at 
University College, London. Judging from 
them, we should have been glad to have had 
the remaining eleven included; but presump- 
tively they are more technical than would 
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suit the ordinary reader. Even these lec- 
tures are not without legal lore, but the 
charm of the author’s style imparts interest 
to the driest details. In order to understand 
the present condition of the law of copyright, 
it is necessary to go back to a period when 
property was understood only in the case of 
tangible things. Even the Greeks and the 
Romans, who recognized rights in what was 
intangible, seem never to have thought that 
an author had any right to control the multi- 
plication of copies. The invention of mova- 
ble types, which rendered the reproduction 
of copies an easy, because a mechanical, proc- 
ess, did not suggest to authors that they 
had rights which were not protected. It was 
not till the seventeenth century in France, 
not till the latter part of the eighteenth in 
England, that the claims of authors began 
to be presented. In France the ques- 
tion assumed this shape—‘t Were the rights 
of authors the creatures first of royal pat- 
ronage, and subsequently of social conces- 
sion, or were they un droit absolu, une pro- 
priété.” In England we asked the question 
in this way—‘‘Are the rights of authors prop- 
erty rights at common law or the creatures 
either of a prerogative of the Crown or of 
our Statute Book?” Put in other words, the 
question was between property and privi- 
lege. If copyright were property, it was of 
indefinite duration, and could be assigned or 
bequeathed like lands or houses, the public 
having no more right to interfere than it has 
in the case of tangible things. But if it were 
privilege, then the term of its enjoyment 
could and would be measured by the letters 
patent or act of the legislature which created 
it. The singular manner in which the ques: 
tion was brought before the English courts 
and the extremely close approach to a de- 
cision in favor of the proprietary rights of 
authors are narrated in a fascinating man- 
ner by Mr. Birrell, whose story we shall not 
undertake to condense. It is enough to say 
that it is now settled that copyright does not 
stand on the same footing as older forms of 
property, and that it is, as authors well know, 
altogether dependent on statute law for its 
recognition. That law, however, has become 
what some would cdll more generous to au- 
thors, but what authors would call more 
just. 
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MiniTary Europe. A NARRATIVE OF PER- 
SONAL OBSERVATION AND PERSONAL EXPE- 
RIENCE. By Nelson A. Miles, Major-General 
Commanding U. 8S. Armies. (New York: 
Doubleday & McClure. $1.50.) This is a book 
full of information, touching military men, 
matters and manners in Europe just preced- 
ing our war with Spain. It is not, however, 
a military book in the strictest sense. Gen- 
eral Miles has aimed at an intelligent popu- 
lar audience as well as at the students of 
military affairs. He writes with the soldier’s 
regard for his profession, and has a keen 
eye upon all that pertains to it. On his way 
over Europe he, of course, met the greatest 
of the world’s leaders and of them he speaks 
freely, but without criticism. The book is 
profusely illustrated, mostly from photo- 
graphs of military men, including kings and 
emperors, and various military organiza- 
tions. These, taken with the text, give a fine 
impression of reviews, etc., witnessed by 
General Miles, and of the various European 
armies as they now stand. GENERAL 
SHERMAN. By General Manning F. Force. (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) With this volume, 
“The Great Commander Series,” edited by 
General James Grant Wilson, reaches its thir- 
teenth issue. We should be glad to give con- 
siderable space to reviewing a book so strik-. 
ingly good as this, but our limit forbids more 
than mere mention. General Sherman was — 
a typical great commander, as well as 2 


typical great American, and General Force 


has written his life with sure strokes, mak- 
ing the story a most captivating one. The 
“ Great Commander Series ” has so far been 
kept up to a high mark of excellence, which 
we hope to see prolonged through the several 
issues yet to come. From REEFER TO 
REAR-ADMIRAL. By Benjamin F. Sands, Rear- 
Admiral U. 8S. Navy. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2.) Here is another life-story of deep 
interest. Rear-Admiral Sands, in writing his 
recollections, has covered nearly fifty years 
of American naval history. His style is chat- 
ty, often breezy, but at all times thoroughly 
entertaining, and the range and variety of 
his experiences, observations and‘ acquaint- 
ances has given him all that could be de- 
sired out of which to make a book valuable 
and brilliant. A long life of adventure could 
scarcely have been more picturesquely re2- 
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corded. The book’s pages smack of a by- 
gone time in American life when wooden ves- 
sels made up our navy and when duels were 
quite frequent between officers, but the story 
comes down to 1874. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST oF AsIA. StTUD- 
1ES AND PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS OF ORI- 
ENTAL RE.LIGiIons. By John Henry Barrows. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. New York. 
$1.50.) This volume, which is the Morse 
Lectures of 1898 at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, marks the conclusion of that period in 
the author’s life which began with his man- 
agement of the Parliament of Religions at 
the Chicago Exposition, and which was fol- 
lowed by his visit to India to lecture on re- 
ligion. Henceforward President Barrows 
will give his labor to Oberlin College. The 
present volume, the fourth of a series, de- 
scribes the religious condition of Asia, es- 
pecially of India and China. It is an inter- 
esting volume, not so much critical as popu- 
lar, less given to analysis than to enthu- 
siasm, but yet full of large and correct im- 
pression of things as they are. Thus Bud- 
chism and Brahminism and Confucianism 
are described with a'touch of history and a 
flush of sympathy, and the whole is light- 
ened with conversations and experiences of 
the author’s travels. If one looks in the last 
chapter, on the Success of Asiatic Missions 
and America’s Responsibility to the Orient, 
for any other figures than those of rhetoric 
he will be disappointed, but he will get the 
right idea of the trend of things and of the 
usefulness of American mission work in the 
East. These lectures were written before 
we suspected that America’s responsibility 
for the Orient might be political as well as 
religious. 


A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLowers. By Alice 
Lounsberry. . Plates and diagrams by Mrs. 
Ellis Rowan. (12 mo., pp. 347. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. New York. $2.50.) This book 
enters the race for approval with not a few 
others that are intended to make botany 
easy, if not too easy. They are a kind of 
protest against the extreme specialization 
of the study in the colleges just now which 
makes microscopic sections and investiga- 
tion of minute structures take the place of 
the much more important and interesting 
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knowledge of the plants as a whole. Here 
are 64 colored and a hundred black and 
white plates of flowers, all creditable. The 
book is not scientifically arranged, and the 
plants are classified as growing in wet, 
moist or dry soil, a method as arbitrary as 
that of color. It is no substitute, for the care- 
ful collector’s aid, of Gray’s Manual, or of 
Britton and Brown’s three volumes, but the 
amateur will be able to find the common 
flowers by the numerous pictures and the 
small type description, which is compact 
and scientific, altho the comment in large 
type is more rhetorical than valuable. It is 
a good and attractive book for the amateur. 





Literary Notes. 


WE have two volumes of the beautiful 

edition of Temple Classics, published in Lon- 
don by J. M. Dent & Co., and in this city by 
the Macmillan Co. Price of each, 50 cents. 
They are “The Confessions of an Opium 
Kater,” by Thomas De Quincy, and “The 
Poems; BHlegiac and Visionary,” by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. This last includes “Alastor,” 
“Prince Athanase,” ‘“ Rosalind and Helen,” 
“Adonais,” “The Sensitive Plant,” and many 
others. There is no more beautiful or conven- 
ient form in which one can have these standard 
works. 

The following are some of the most im- 
portant books on Asia that have appeared dur- 
ing the past year or more: 

Christianity, the World Religion, by John Henry 
Barrows, D.D. (A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50); 
Nippur: Or, Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates, by John P. Peters, Ph.D. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50); From Tonkin to India, by 
Prince Henri d’Orleans (Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00) ; 
The Literary History of India, by R. W. Frazer 
(Scribner’s Sons); Century Atlas of the World, 
made under the superintendence of Benjamin BE. 
Smith (The Century Co. $12.50); The Sacred 
Laws of the Aryas, as Taught in the Schools of 
Apastamba, Gautama, Vasistha and Baudhayana, 
translated by George Buhler (The Christian Liter- 
ature Co. $3.00); Picturesque Burmah, by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart (J. B. Lippincott Co. $7.50); Chit- 
ral, the Story of a Minor Siege, by Sir George S. 
Robertson (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $5.00); A His- 
tory of British India, by Sir William Hunter, M.A., 
LL.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00); Short 
History of the Saracens, by Ameer Ali Syed (Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00): The Philippine Islands, by 
Ramon Reyes Lala (Continental Publishing Co., 
New York. $2.50); Religions of Babylonia and 
Assyria, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston) ; Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, 
by A. V. W. Jackson (The Macmillan Co. $3.00) ; 
An American Cruiser in the East, by John D. Ford, 
U. 8S. N. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $2.50) ; 
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Missions and Politics in Asia, by Robert E. Speer 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00); The Mohamme- 
dan Controversy, by Sir William Muir (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00); The Philippine Islands 
and Their People, by Dean C. Worcester (The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.00); The Heart of a Continent, by 
Captain Younghusband (Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; 
Korea and Her Neighbors, by Isabel B. Bishop 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.); Through Persia on a 
Side-Saddle, by Filla C. Sykes (The J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.00); Through China with a Camera, by 
John Thompson (Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00) ; China 
in Transformation, by A. R. Colquhoun (Harper & 
Brothers) ; Through Asia, by Sven Hedin (Harper 
& Bros. $10.00) ; In the Forbidden Land, an Ac- 
count of a Journey in Tibet, by A. Henry Savage 
Lander (Harper & Bros. $10.00) ; Manila and the 
Philippines, by Margherita Arlina Hamm (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. $1.50); Vacation Days in Hawaii 
and Japan, by Charles M. Taylor (George W. Ja- 
cobs Co., Philadelphia. $2.00) ; Korean Sketches, 
by Rev. James S. Gale (Fleming H. Revell Co.) ; 
Yesterdays in the Philippines, by Joseph E. Ste- 
phens (Scribner's. $1.50); The Control of the 
Tropics, by Benjamin Kidd (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
The Rise of the British Dominion in India, by Sir 
Alfred Lyall; Gleanings in Buddha Fields: Studies 
Heart and Soul in the Far East, by Lafcadio 
Hearn (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; The Philippines, 
by Major G. J. Younghusband (Macmillan. $2.50) ; 
The Christian Conquest of Asia, by John Henry 
Barrows (Scribner’s. $1.50). 


Books of the Week. 
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St. Ronan’s Well. By Sir Walter Scott. In. 
2 vols., 5x3, pp. 647. New York: Charles 
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The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By George Milligan. 8x51s. pp. 224. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

The Poems of Thomas Carew. By Arthur 
Vincent. 5x4, pp. 264. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s S 

The United States, with an Excursion into 
Mexico. By Karl Baedexer. 5x4, pp. 
579. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Jesus Delaney, A Novel. By Joseph Gordon 
Donnelly. 714x5, pp. 331. ew York: 
The Macmillan C 
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EDITORIALS. 


Governor Roosevelt. 


Four months ago Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came Governor of New York. At the very 
beginning of his term it was his duty to in- 
stitute reforms in certain branches of the 
public service which his predecessor, the 
choice of his own party, had given over to 
the control of unworthy men. At the same 
time he was required to consider the prob- 
lems laid before him by the acts of a Legis- 
lature representing a population of 7,000,- 
000. His appointments to office have been 
made and the session of the Legislature is 
completed. During these months of. hard 
work and heavy responsibility how has the 
new Governor acquitted himself? Has he 
served the people well? 

The record is one which must be highly 
satisfactory to the people of New York. It 
is one which the people of other States may 
profitably consider. The Governor’s appoint- 
ments have been excellent. Their quality is 
fairly shown by the character of the men 
selected for the reformation of the canal ser- 
vice and the elevation of the National Guard. 
But it is by his influence upon the Legis- 
lature that the value of Governor Roose- 
velt’s services has been most clearly re- 
vealed. The important acts of the session 
were those relating to the civil service, the 
taxation of public franchises, the powers of 
the Rapid Transit Commission of the City 
of New York, the franchise for a tunnel rail- 
road under the Hast River, the regulation or 
suppression of sweat shops, the salaries of 
school teachers, the railway tracks in Am- 
sterdam Avenue and an appropriation for 
the expenses of the inquiry concerning the 
canal frauds. The passage of nearly all of 
these acts was due exclusively to the influ- 
ence of Governor Roosevelt. 

This shows how great is the value to the 
people of a Governor who is honest and fear- 
less, fond of hard work, tireless in opposi- 
tion to the wrong and admirably equipped 
for his duties by education, experience as a 
legislator, and the study of the problems of 


politics and government. ‘The Governor’s 
predecessor, also a Republican, had, with 
the assistance of the Legislature and the ap- 
proval of “the organization,” taken the 
“starch,” as he called it, out of the Civil 
Service law. The present Governor set out to 
restore the “starch.”’” There were great ob- 
stacles to be overcome. He removed them. 
He even obtained the aid of Senator Platt 
and “ the organization ” for the promotion of 
this work. The Legislature, unsympathetic 
and unwilling, at last yielded and passed the 
new law, which is the most scientific, 
thorough and comprehensive statute of the 
kind in existence, a monument to the Gov- 
ernor’s energy and his devotion to public in- 
terests. This was a prodigious achievement. 
But no such law would have been enacted if 
Roosevelt had not been Governor and if he 
had not labored for it strenuously. 

The Rapid Transit Commission asked for 
power to grant in perpetuity to a syndicate 
a franchise for a tunnel railroad in New 
York, a franchise described by a railway of- 
ficer and authority as “the most valuable 
public franchise in the world.” Power would 
have been given if the Governor had not op- 
posed the alienation of the franchise and in- 
sisted upon a term of fifty years with pro- 
visions allowing the city to take possession 
on an appraisal at the end of that time. 
Owing to his influence and because it was 
known that he would veto a bill permitting 
a grant in perpetuity, the amendments which 
he desired were enacted and similar condi- 
tions were attached to the legislation con- 
cerning the franchise for the East River 
tunnel. When the residents of Amsterdam 
Avenue were about to give up hope of get- 
ting relief from the encroachments of the 
railway companies, a bill prepared at his 
suggestion opened the way for a settlement 
of the controversy; and the appropriation for 
the expenses of the canal inquiry was with- 
held until after he had published his purpose 
to pay the needed money out of his own 
pocket if the Legislature should refuse to 
grant it, 
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It was in saving from defeat the Ford 
Franchise Tax bill that the Governor’s en- 
ergy and courage were most strikingly dis- 
played. This great bill, in many respects the 
most memorable of the legislative projects 
considered at the recent session, had been 
passed in the Senate bya large majority, 
but in the Assembly the influence of corpora- 
tions and of the leaders of the party organi- 
zation was being exerted effectively to pre- 
vent it from coming to a vote. At the very 
end of the session, when the foes of the bill 
believed they had buried it, the Governor 
came to the rescue with a message of ur- 
gency. This was suppressed by men who 
could have known very little about Roose- 
velt. He immediately resumed his attack 
with a second message which could not be 
ignored. In it were words that will not be 
forgotten. The bill, he said, ‘‘ establishes the 
principle that hereafter corporations holding 
franchises from the public shall pay their 
just share of the public burdens.”’ The pres- 
sure was too great to be resisted; at the last 
moment the committee and the little ring of 
politicians surrendered. The Assembly, per- 
mitted to vote, passed the bill by a majority 
of nearly two-thirds. The new statute is one 
of great importance. The Governor’s ad- 
vocacy of it, together with his course con- 
cerning the tunnel franchises, tends to define 
his attitude toward one of the leading issues 
of the time. 

This fine record of his first four months’ 
service will not be overlooked by good poli- 
ticians in any part of the country. It shows 
Theodore hoosevelt’s powers exercised un- 
der new conditions, and exerted in the office 
of Governor, as they have been in other of- 
fices and in other fields of effort, most effec- 
tively for the good of the public. The soldier 
of San Juan Hill, the civil service reformer, 
the historian, the ranchman, the honest and 
courageous legislator, always a partisan in 
the best sense, always a patriot, a frank man 
not unfamiliar with practical politics, but 
always striving for high ideals, is now serv- 
ing the people with marked success in an 
office of great responsibility, faithfully 
guarding their interests, thwarting the 
schemes of bosses without exciting their open 
hostility, and, in short, doing excellently 
well the work for which he has been selected. 
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The American people like this kind of man. 
They know that this Governor, while he at- 
tends diligently to the work he has in hand, 
is not unacquainted with national issues and 
has well defined opinions as to national ad- 
ministration and policy. They are glad that 
such a man is available for public service. 
He is very useful at Albany; they may by 
and by ask him to serve them elsewhere. In 
the meantime he is a continual object lesson. 





Eurasia. 


Is Asia, as a distinct continent, to disap- 
pear? The question has already been 
raised and the term Eurasia suggested to 
cover the two grand divisions, hitherto sep- 
arate, but constantly being brought into 
such close relations that the distinction 
ceases to mark a difference. It becomes al- 
most insistent as one studies the map. The 
old boundaries are rapidly losing all signifi- 
cance. The Ural Mountains are within 
what is known as a European province and 
Russian maps cease to change their color as 
they cross the Caucasus. In all probability 
the Caspian will ere long be but a Russian 
sea; and when the same Power accomplishes 
its purpose of securing Constantinople, with 
the Balkan Peninsula on the west and Asia 
Minor on the east, the last vestige of a con- 
tinental boundary will disappear. Is it 
significant that while it is possible to make 
a map of Europe alone, of Africa, of Amer- 
ica, it is impossible to make a map of Asia 
without including, at least, the greater part 
of Europe within its scope ? 

With the boundaries national and race 
distinctions are to a considerable extent dis- 
appearing. Wherever Russia goes she 
not only conquers, but assimilates, and 
England, while leaving far more of local in- 
dependence and fostering far more strictly 
native development, still places a distinctly 
European stamp upon every country that 
she dominates. As these two practically 
control the development of the continent, it 
cannot be long before the national differ- 
ences, which in default of the disappearing 
physical boundaries can alone define the 
continent, will cease in great measure to 
exist; not that India will ever become Eng- 
land, as Siberia is already, and Manchuria 








undoubtedly will be, Russian; but the differ- 
ence will be less continental or racial, more 
distinctively local, such as may fairly mark 
different sections of the same continent. 

The significance of this European domina- 
tion of Asia will appear in the series of ar- 
ticles we print this week. The writers have 
been selected with the special purpose of 
representing their national view as strongly 
as possible. Thus Herr Holmstrem ex- 
presses the views of Prince Ukhtomsky, an 
acknowledged leader in the Expansionist 
party and a most intimate counselor of the 
Czar. Sir Charles Dilke’s clear vision of 
and ambition for England’s work is set 
forth in his “ Problems of Greater Britain,” 
an acknowledged authority on British for- 
eign policy. M. Paul Guieysse shows him- 
self the skillful French advocate, and makes 
out the best possible case for the Republic. 
Count Okuma’s article on Japan will 
strengthen confidence in Japanese clear- 
sightedness, as well as diplomatic skill. Is 
it significant of China’s decadence that it 
was impracticable to find a Chinese to write 
on that Empire from the standpoint desired, 
or of the fate of Korea that there, too, we 
had to rely on foreign words? Neither 
country has suffered, however, at the hands 
of Mr. Norman, Dr. Henry, or Professor 
Hulbert, all of whom, by long experience 
and study, are thoroughly qualified to set 
forth the interests they represent. 

Professor Moore’s service on the Commis- 
sion that framed the Treaty of Peace 
with Spain, as well as his connection with 
the State Department at Washington and 
his careful studies in international history, 
eminently qualified him to speak on the re- 
lations of this country to the problems sug- 
gested by the others. Especially indebted 
are we to M. Reclus for his very clear set- 
ting forth of the historical lines of connec- 
tion, as traced by ages of footsteps in the 
clay and rock of the continent, and to Cap- 
tain Younghusband for his picture of the 
place where three empires meet, and from 
which have radiated the influences that are 
now surging back upon the land and caus- 
ing changes which the map hints at, tho it 
can scarcely give their full meaning. 

To some there may come sadness as they 
read the articles and consult the map. So 
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many things are fading into the past. Yet 
in their place are coming others of far more 
value, betokening a new life. The screech 
of the locomotive echoes from the walls 
of Jerusalem and the Tajmahal, but it 
awakens the forces that have been asleep 
for centuries. Europeans are gridironing the 
plains and burrowing into the mines of the 
‘* Middle Flowery Kingdom,” but are driving 
famine and pestilence before them. The 
“Morning Calm” has vanished from 
Khosen, but to it will succeed the vigor of 
high noon. Fact, the essential prelude to 
success, is replacing fancy in Persia. Japan 
has opened her arms to the West, and 
Chulalongkorn is following in the steps of 
Ito and Okuma as fast as the jungles of 
Aiyuthia will permit. Slav and Saxon have 
met on the “‘ Roof of the World.” 





America in Asia. 


THE Filipino insurrection is not formally 
concluded, but it may be said that its end is 
fairly in sight, and may be very near. The 
proclamation of the American Commission 
was a reassuring one, and we have a right 
to believe that, with the personal influence of 
the Commissioners and the assurances they 
have been able to give, it has had great in- 
fluence in creating a confidence in those who 
had supposed that American rule would be 
no different from Spanish rule. We have 
never believed that back of the insurrection 
there was any intelligent desire for absolute 
national independence. What we are offer- 
ing to the people of the Philippines is, we 
believe, just what they will want, when 
they come to understand our purpose and to 
know what they want. Peace seems to be 
in sight, thanks to great courage and skill 
on the part of the regulars, and equally of 
the volunteer soldiers. 

But yet another and further Eastern ques- 
tion now fairly before us is opened by more 
than one of the writers in THE INDEPENDENT 
this week. It is that of the protection of 
American trade in the Hast, especially in 
China, and the protection of China itself. 
The United States, on its Pacific shore, 
fronts Asia, as on its Eastern shore it fronts 
Europe. China is the greatest undeveloped 
market in the world, and it is to be supplied 
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chiefly by railroads from Russia, or by 
steamships from this country. In the near 
future we may properly expect that Ameri- 
can commerce will dominate the Pacific 
Ocean. Ours are the American ports, and 
ours the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Russia by land and the United States by sea 
will join in friendly rivatry for the supply 
of China’s commercial needs and for its 
golden profit. But that the United States 
may win its fair share of this trade it is 
necessary that we be not shut out by dis- 
criminations against us; and those discrim- 
inations will be made wherever Russia or 
France secures control. The student of our 
political map and of the accompanying ar- 
ticles will learn that the danger of the par- 
tition of China is very great. He will read 
with close attention that passage in Mr. 
Holmstrem’s article in which he declares that 
the occupation by England of Wei-hai-wei, 
and by Germany of Kiao-chau was a wrong 
and injury to Russia. That is simply be- 
cause Russia intended to “rectify” her 
boundary once more by the same “ peaceful ” 
means that have acquired all Northern Asia 
to the Pacific and the Pamirs. It is a mat- 
ter of immense importance to the United 
States that the “ open door” in China should 
be maintained, and that requires the integ- 
rity of the Chinese Empire, however its 
administration may be put in commission by 
the Powers. 

Two great principles should then control, 
intelligently and firmly, the American policy 
in the Far East. One is that there shall be 
no more alienation of large areas of dominion 
to any other Power, be it Russia or France 
or Great Britain. The other is that there 
shall be no exclusion of trade in any part of 
China, but equal rights to all nations and 
special favors to none. With these essential 
points will have to go, whether we take part 
in the work or not, a pressure that will com- 
pel reforms, with a directive control of the 
finances of the country and of the essential 
forces of order. It may be that spheres of 
influence, as they are called, will grow up; 
but if they are forbidden to break off from 
the Chinese Empire or to exclude the trade 
of other nations, their power for injury will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

All this can be done with no danger of 
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war. Three Powers, at least, if not four, 
have a common interest; they are Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States; and 
Germany might well be added to the list. 
The three together can control the situation. 
There could be no fighting, for no combina- 
tion of naval forces could be made against 
them. All that would be needed is the 
simple utterance by these Powers of their 
command and their veto—backed by sufii- 
cient and acknowledged power. China could 
not complain, for she dreads above all things 
further dismemberment. It would be a 
policy in the interest of China even more 
than of the countries which guarantee her 
integrity. We in the United States may not 
this year be ready for the decision; and 
those who have done their best to discredit 
the policy of our Government and to malign 
our army in the East may be depended upon 
still to oppose our national interests and the 
interests of the world, but fortunately we 
have a little while yet during which we may 
ripen our judgment and learn that it is safe 
for a nation to do its duty with courage and 
decision. 





‘“T Go a-Fishing.” 


WHEN the old poet was writing the two 
lines about Hope, the thief -.of Life’s sub- 
stance, which is made up of minutes, hours, 
days, years, he must have been thinking 
about fly-casting in the clear, chill bass- 
brooks of Indiana, or the trout streams of 
New York. Hear him: 


"EAric det Bibrov KAérrer xpdvov' 4 wuudtn dé 
noc Tac ToAAdc EpOacev doxodiac. 
“Hope steals away Life’s sheaves of time, 
Up to the all-ending dawn of death.” 

The angler’s hope is especially tenacious, re- 
newing itself and coming forth afresh every 
spring, like the dogwood blossoms and the 
long yellow-green wisps of willow foliage. 
We know a fisherman who is supremely 
optimistic about his future bass-catches, 
notwithstanding nearly seventy years of 
doubtful luck strung like beads of warning 
upon the thread of his piscatory memory. 
Every springtide he sends us word of how the 
brooks in his neighborhood are clearing up 
after the thaws and freshets. His letters, 
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scrawled by the refractory fingers of an 
octogenarian, still have the smack of vital 
freshness which is in the young leaves of 
even the oldest, hoariest oak. We catch from 
his pot-hooked words the infection of youth. 

When the wild anemones open their white, 
restless flowers, it is time to begin thinking 
about the pools below the stony riffles, and 
of the well cast flies that we are going to see 
flicker in the midst of wavelets and foam. 
Is it a gay-finned grayling of Michigan that 
we are expecting, or is it the speckled won- 
der of our mountain streams? The bass is 
as game in Kentucky, Tennessee or Georgia 
as the salmon in Canada; each of us will 
know just where the angler’s hope calls witii 
the most alluring voice. Winter is behind 
us, spring is here, summer is just over the 
greening hills ahead of us; why not be happy 
with the happy season? Our catch will be 
great, no matter what emptiness may show 
in the creel, for the angler has his imagina- 
tion always handy. The fish that is on for 
a thrilling second and breaks away must be 
counted against the one that did not rise; 
and then the water-thrush, the sandpiper, 
the green heron and the kingfisher come into 
the reckoning. ; 

We wonder who doesn’t enjoy wading iu 
clear, cool water when the weather is hot 
and drowsy, and the breeze plays fast and 
loose with its business? It is the angler who 
gets full value out of the natural dabblinz 
propensity of mankind; he wades in the 
brook from well-head to mouth, feels every 
thrill that its swirls and eddies can impart, 
and takes usury of his imagination when he 
loans it last year’s experiences and advances 
it the tremendous successes of the casts that 
are about to be made. Going a-fishing needs 
but the mention to make certain the profits 
of the investment—we realize on it from the 
moment we begin to examine our tackle. Our 
ears are full of liquid sounds; the sweet 
moisture of the brook’s breath fills our nos- 
trils; our eyes see rainbows made of the 
haleyon’s blue, the grosbeak’s red, the 
oriole’s yellow and the silver of gleaming fin 
and scale. 

Shall the heron get more out of the stream 
than man, and the kingfisher go on giggling 
because he thinks himself the only beinz 
born to the purple of piscatorial royalty? 
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The year is in its hey-day, and for the sea- 
son man should revert to boyhood; no mat- 
ter what his age, he must have his playtime 
when the robin is in full voice and the man- 
arake in high bloom. Let us get out our 
tackle and fly-book, our old copy of Walton, 
our fore-and-aft cap and our lunch-pouch, 
slip on our wading boots and be off to the 
valley of singing waters. 





The Change of Governors in 
Porto Rico. 


THE return of Governor-General Henry 
from Porto Rico, which he has governed 
with signal ability since December last, is 
greatly to be regretted. His successor, Gen- 
eral Davis, can hardly expect to become fa- 
miliar with the peculiar conditions existing 
in the island without much careful observa- 
tion and study. 

General Henry was there before American 
occupation. He had charge of the Military 
District of the South, with headquarters at 
Ponce, and when he succeeded General 
Brooke in December he had had opportunity 
to learn a great deal about the resources of 
the island and its needs, the character of 
the people, and the ambitions and abilities 
of their leaders. He has made some mis- 
takes. He trusted unworthy men, but he 
profited by his mistakes. He discovered that 
it is better to trust and be betrayed than to 
suspect everybody and govern as a cynic. 
He learned quickly and profited by every les- 
son. He tried one method and when it 
failed he tried another. He retained Gen- 
eral Brooke’s cabinet, until he was convinced 
that changes were necessary. He even con- 
tinued General Brooke’s policy, only giving 
it up, point by point, as experience required. 
He did what Generai Brooke never did, he 
came into close contact with the people, he 
interested himself in all their affairs, little 
and big. No man more accessible than he. 
When he was district commander they dis- 
covered his sterling honesty, his strong sense 
of justice, his human sympathy, and brought 
all their troubles to him. If one of them lost 
a jack-knife, as the General said to a friend, 
“he would come to me to find and restore 
it and punish the thief.’”’ They tried his pa- 
tience, in the humbler position, requiring 
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many words to state a simple case, but he 
took them as he found them, and became 
their servant. 

As Governor-General, with all the burdens 
of military and civil control upon him, he 
was still the servant of the people. Every- 
body that wanted his ear got it—Americans 
to make complaints, offer suggestions, beg 
for office; natives to present all imaginable 
grievances and to ask for innumerable 
changes, possible and impossible. He was 
not well, but he would not spare himself. 
He saw, for his penetration is keen, how 
weak, childish, impracticable and unreason- 
able many of the natives are, how lacking in 
depth of character; but he did not begin or 
end by despising them. He sought to prove 
to them that Americans are not Spaniards, 
that we have an interest in them not bound- 
ed by avarice, that we do not want to rob 
them or oppress them, but to show them 
how to conduct their public affairs honestly, 
economically and efticiently. 

His own character, as it appeared in his 
official acts, was marked by his utter sim- 
plicity and frankness. Spanish methods of 
government involve circumlocution, post- 
ponement, mystery, secrecy, fair words 
meaning nothing, or covering doubtful acts. 
General Henry seemed to have no official se- 
crets. What he did he did openly, in sight 
of all the people, like General Wood in San- 
tiago, Cuba. He spoke his mind seemingly 
without reserve. When subordinates, par- 
ticularly those of the military service, failed 
in duty or blundered, he corrected them im- 
mediately and publicly. He was blunt in his 
expressions, but seldom unjust. He was 
often severe, but he was never malicious. 
He showed no undue partiality for Ameri- 
eans. He was criticised for refusing to allow 
American lawyers to practice before the 
Spanish courts without an examination as 
to their knowledge of the Spanish codes. 
He was, of course, right. He was besieged 
to appoint Americans to office. Again he dis- 
criminated, and rightly, in favor of the na- 
tives. 9 

His policy was, in short, not based on the 
idea that Porto Rico and Porto Ricans are 
for Americans—spoils of war for the special 
enrichment of the conqueror—but that they 
are received in trust by a great nation. He 
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has sought, therefore, to develop the re- 
sources of the island, to improve the condi- 
tion of the people, morally, intellectually, 
socially and in every other respect. While 


he would deny that the people are prepared for 


independence, he would not deny that they 
havé capacity for a measure of self-govern- 
ment. He remembers that government, under 
the Spanish régime, was in the hands of 
Spaniards, who allowed as little liberty to 
Porto Ricans as possible and kept most of 
the offices for themselves. What the natives 
knew of government, therefore, they learned 
from bad teachers. General Henry has been 
introducing American methods, but not by 
filling the offices with Americans. He has 
given Americans position in a few cases 
only. His cabinet has been composed entire- 
ly of Porto Ricans. In subordinate places, 
such as the educational and public works bu- 
reaus of the Interior Department, he has 
put expert Americans that they might revo- 
lutionize the Spanish system. Municipal 
government has been entirely in the hands 
of Porto Ricans. This needs to be reorgan- 
ized, but it can be reorganized without fill- 
ing all the offices with Americans. 

The return of General Henry is not to be 
attributed to his enemies, Porto Rican or 
American. He is not recalled, but he is re- 
lieved at his own request because his health 
is suffering and he feels that it would be un- 
wise to risk the heat of another tropical 
summer. He is not a strong man, and his 
incessant and arduous labors in behalf of 
our new possession have worn him out. It 
is a pity he could not remain until the new 
civil government to be provided by Con- 
gress is installed His successor will have 
to learn as General Henry learned. Mistakes 
will be made inevitably, and the confidence 
of the people will have to be won gradually. 
It is to be hoped that the new Governor- 
General will be as anxious to correct mis- 
takes as to avoid them. The retiring com- 
mander never hesitated to acknowledge his 
errors as publicly as possible. A conspicu- 
ous instance of this related to a certain na- 
tive official. Misled by another native of 
high standing, near himself, he removed and 
condemned this official and placed him under 
constraint. He would not, at first, so con- 
vinced was he of the man’s guilt, hear his 
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explanation. Subsequently he found that 
the officer had simply been doing his duty, 
bravely and impartially. Immediately Gen- 
eral Henry reversed his orders, recalled the 
reprimand, declared in the most public man- 
ner that the act misunderstood was right and 
just and deserving of praise instead of ten- 
sure, and would have restored the man to 
office, if he had been willing to take it again. 

It is understood that the Government in 
Washington is more than satisfied with the 
record General Henry has made, and will not 
propose any change in his policy. It may 
come, nevertheless, for we cannot expect 
military men, however excellent in other re- 
spects, to show equal genius for government. 





The Indeterminate Sentence. 


WHEN shall a convict be released from 
prison? Of all the answers to this question 
the only one absolutely satisfactory is: When 
he is fit to lead an honest life in the com- 
munity. Till that time comes society is 
much better served with him behind the 
walls. 

The latest report of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania gives some remark- 
able statistics which show how absurd, to 
say the least, in many cases, is the custom 
of giving a definite sentence for crime. This 
penitentiary is better known than most 
prisons, because the so-called separate sys- 
tem is the method by which the prisoners 
are there treated, a method largely followed 
in Europe, but of which this is the sole ex- 
ample in this country. The warden, Mr. M. 
J. Cassidy, believes that more men are re- 
stored to honest citizenship through this 
form of discipline than any other, but like 
every other, it must fail so long as sentences 
are for a definite time. 

The whole number in the penitentiary dur- 
ing the year 1898 was 1,744-individual pris- 
oners, 517 of them received during the year. 
Of these nineteen were received on a third 
sentence, fourteen on a fourth, six on a 
fifth, four on a sixth and one was received 
on his eighth sentence to this same prison ! 

Of these forty-four prisoners the warden 
says: 

“They are illustrations of persistency in a 
course of crime and indicate the growth of a 
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permanent class, whose causes and remedies call 
for the most serious consideration.” 

Certainly nothing could be more evident, 
judging from a study of the sketches of their 
lives, which, with the brief stories of as 
many more recidivists, furnish more than 
thirty pages of melancholy reading. 

With six exceptions these men—for there 
is apparently but one woman among them— 
are all Americans; born, the most of them, 
in the State of Pennsylvania. Up to the age 
of sixteen all but one or two had both par- 
ents or a mother to guide and direct them. 
They were not orphans, brought up in igno- 
rance of their parents. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the most of them were worse than 
orphaned, and that the State would have 
trained them more wisely than their natural 
fathers and mothers seem to have done. All 
but six of the number had attended public 
school. 

If we look at their crimes they are with 
few exceptions against property. The old 
man who is now serving his eighth sentence 
in the Eastern Penitentiary was sent there 
seven times for larceny and once for felo- 
nious entry. If even the cumulative sentence 
had been applied to this convict he would 
have had but three chances to go out and 
steal. The State would have been spared 
the expense of catching, trying and convict- 
ing him five times. The reformatory method 
would have taken him when young—all of 
these recidivists began when young, about 
half before they were twenty—and would 
not have let him go out till there was pretty 
satisfactory evidence that he was going to 
be honest and industrious. He would have 
had work and friends, and had he made a 
failure, as many do, he would have been 
sent back to the reformatory for another 
trial at reform, or if persistently vicious 
would have been indefinitely retained. 

Why should they not be indefinitely re- 
tained, when it is their own actions that re- 
tain them? These statistics show that many 
men have spent a great part of their lives in 
prison; one for instance who is only forty- 
one now has lived twenty-one years and 
seven months in prison, divided among 
seven sentences. How much good did any 
of those. terms of imprisonment do him? 
What benefit was it to the community to let 
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him come out six times, each time to steal 
again? Another man, convicted of horse 
stealing last August, though he is eighty 
years of age, has passed the largest part of 
his life in prisons, practically ever since he 
was thirty-two, when he was first convicted. 
His list of crimes for the six terms in this 
prison alone, without reference to others, 
runs in this wise: Horse stealing, larceny, 
larceny, bigamy, larceny, horse stealing. It 
is interesting to note that he was imprisoned 
fourteen months for bigamy (when nearly 
seventy), and three years for horse stealing. 
Of so much greater value is a horse than a 
woman in the minds of some judges. 

Another man of forty-four has spent 
twenty-two years and nine months in prison, 
sometimes less than two months elapsing 
between the two terms of imprisonment, al- 
ways for burglary or larceny. One may 
well tremble as he realizes that from this 
one prison alone 477 convicts were dis- 
charged last year, of whom 3884 had been 
imprisoned for crimes against property, and 
that of the total number 441 have no trades 
and so must live by their wits when they 
come out. It is no wonder that the papers 
are full of the stories of burglaries. 

Could these men have been reformed in 
the scientific sense in which the word may 
be used of men in the Elmira Reformatory? 
Perhaps so and perhaps not. The chances 
are against them when one reads the family 
history. ‘The one woman, to whom refer- 
ence has been made, has five cousins in 
prison, four of them brothers. Of the con- 
victs received duting 1898 sever have fath- 
ers, eighteen have cousins and forty-seven 
have brothers who are or have been in 
prison. One family, a man of twenty-four, 
his wife and his father-in-law, have served 
ten terms among them, aggregating about 
twenty-five years. Two are apparently now 
at large and the third will be in two years, 
when they can all continue their trades of 
counterfeiting and larceny. There is no law 
to keep them imprisoned till they are will- 
ing to lead honest lives. All they must look 
out for is not to be caught again. 

A long sermon on the need of prison re- 
form might be made out of this valuable re- 
port, but here surely are facts enough—not 
baseless theories—to show the absolute need 
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of some way of preventing these criminally 
inclined men from preying upon society. 
Nothing thus far has been suggested that 
will do it but the indeterminate sentence. 
Those who fear that wardens may be im- 
posed upon and the prisoners may be re- 
leased too soon have but to consult the rec- 
ords of reformatories. In the Concord, 
Mass., Reformatory, for instance, the term 
of imprisonment for thé same crime aver- 
ages longer than in some of the other cor- 
rectional institutions in Massachusetts, 
where the men are sent on definite sentence. 
This in itself would show that the definite 
sentence, as a rule, does not allow time 
enough, even if it were ever likely to secure 
the reformation of the men. 

The first right of society in imprisoning of- 
fenders against its laws is the right of self- 
protection. It fails miserably when it sends 
them to prison for a definite time. 





Do not those who defend the lynchings in 
Georgia know that lawless violence breeds 
violence? Take the first case in the series, 
half a dozen men taken from the hands 
of the law and shot for the suspected and 
unproved crime of incendiarism. If they 
had been lawfully tried and convicted there 
would have been no thought of reprisal; but 
after that act every one of their friends 
would have denied their guilt and wished 
for vengeance on their murderers. Whether 
the next white victim was, as is reported, a 
leader of that mob, we do not know, but the 
horrible murder and outrage was the prob- 
able result of the first lynching. Bishop 
Walters says that it is generally believed by 
fair minded men that Hose killed Cranford 
to avenge the killing of five negroes by a 
mob said to have been led by Cranford. 
Then followed the capture and the unspeak- 
able retaliation visited not on the wretch 
alone, but also on a probably innocent old 
colored preacher. Is it any wonder that 
counter-retaliation is now feared, and that 
men and women fear to stay at home un- 
armed, or children to go to school? Where 
two months ago the relations of the races 
were wholly kindly and were so declared in 
public addresses, now there is terror and ha- 
tred, all the result of that first interference 
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with the beneficent action of law. Of course, 
we do not object to the use of violence to 
repel violence at the moment when it must 
be resented. To protect the life of man or 
the virtue of woman when attacked is a 
sacred duty, even to the slaying of the as- 
sailant, and that with all righteous anger: 
and the same duty exists for officers or pri- 
vate men to resist to the death a mob of 
lynchers in the act’of attack; but the life 
of a guilty man, incendiary, murderer, rav- 
isher, lyncher, pursued and captured after 
his crime, possibly innocent, must be held 
sacred till law executes him. We _ there- 
fore commend the course of the people of 
Georgia and of Governor Candler in the later 
cases of two white men, a few miles from 
Palmetto, one of whom had assaulted a lit- 
tle white girl, and the other had assaulted and 
killed a white woman, both of whom are suc- 
cessfully held in prison for trial notwith- 
standing mutterings of lynching vengeance. 





THE Ford act for the taxation of the value 
of public franchises, recently passed by the 
New York Legislature, is a statute of great 
importance which marks a new departure in 
the treatment of privileges in the streets of 
municipalities. Popular sentiment in favor 
of municipal ownership has been shown in 
New York by the opposition to the proposed 
grant of a tunnel franchise in perpetuity, 
and by a demand that the city shall make 
and ownthe tunnel. It was also manifested in 
the demand for the passage of the Ford bill, 
because it was believed that the taxing of 
the value of franchises just as real estate is 
taxed would give the people a fair annual 
return for franchises given away years ago, 
which cannot be recalled, and for the use of 
which the holders pay practically nothing. 
If a corporation operating a system of street 
railways is taxed upon $10,000,000 worth of 
real estate, while the value of its stock and 
bonds is $111,000,000, the difference ($101,- 
000,000), or a great part of it, represents the 
value of the franchise. Scarcely any tax 
has been collected on such stocks and bonds 
in New York, because personal property has 
so successfully evaded taxation. Last year 
the original valuation of personal property 
for tax levy exceeded $6,000,000,000, all but 
about $525,000,000 of which was sworn off 
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before the-time for collection. Therefore the 
holders of the franchises, as a rule paying 
nothing to the city for the use of them, have 
paid scarcely any tax on the value of the 
privileges as capitalized in securities out 
of which great private fortunes have been 
made. The purpose of the supporters of the 
Ford bill was to impose upon this value a 
tax from which there could be no escape. 
The statute will need amendment, but we 
are confident that there will be no backward 
step in this movement to secure from the 
holders of very profitable franchises some 
return to the people for the privileges 
granted. 





Tue Secretary of War has properly re 
buked Captain Coghlan for unguarded talk 
at a prominent club in this city. The cor- 
rect version of the story is simply that when 
a German flag lieutenant ignorantly attempt- 
ed to justify the entrance of the German 
warships into the blockaded harbor of Ma- 
nila without permission from Admiral 
Dewey by the fact that they had displayed 
their national colors, Admiral Dewey replied 
in substance that any vessel, hostile or other- 
wise, could fly any flag she chose, and that 
national colors were purchasable in the mar- 
kets like any other dry goods. If the Ad- 
miral is accurately reported, he was, as we 
said last week, perfectly right. If the sensi- 
bilities of the German Government were 
really harrowed by the “Hoch, der Kaiser!” 
doggerel, Secretary Hay has politely as- 
suaged the pain with a few soothing words. 
The rest of the indignation seems to have 
been based on the misunderstanding that 
Admiral Dewey or Captain Coghlan intended 
to reflect upon the emblem of Germany per 
se, while, in fact, both were alluding to the 
stock in trade of our neighbors, the Fulton 
street flag makers. Captain Coghlan is a 
brave man, a capital officer and one of the 
known humorists of the navy. He has be- 
sides always been noted for a very plain 
and undiplomatic way of expressing his 
opinions, for which to some extent he has 
suffered. He has no doubt been much wor- 
ried by the incident, which ought to end 
where itis. The talk about a court-martial is 
about as reasonable as if a like proposition 
had been made concerning Sidney Smith’s 
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friend, who ‘spoke disrespectfully of the 
equator.” 





THE United States tariff is still enforced 
upon imports from Porto Rico. Since the 
war new duties upon Porto Rican products 
have been enacted in Spain, and even in 
Cuba the sale of these products has been 
made difficult by new tariff regulations. 
Trade and agriculture suffer in Porto Rico 
by reason of these barriers, some of which 
have been set up since the occupation of 
Cuba by the American military forces. The 
Spanish soldiers formerly quartered in Porto 
Rico bought their supplies, so far as prac- 
ticable, from the people of the island. Our 
soldiers stationed there are supplied from 
this country. In the Commissary Depart- 
ment at San Juan South American coffee is 
sold at thirty cents a pound, and the Rio 
coffee is supplied to the troops, while the 
coffee of Porto Rico, said to be of finer 
quality, goes begging for a market at eight or 
ten cents, and. growers in the interior suffer 
because they cannot sell. The extension of 
our navigation laws to the island confined to 
American ships the carrying trade between 
one port of the island and another, and be- 
tween the island and this country, thus 
compelling changes which had a disturbing 
effect. Two weeks ago the Government was 
considering the expediency of withdrawing 
these laws, because the supply of American 
carriers was inadequate, but some relief is 
now given by a steamship which will visit 
all the ports weekly. So far as the mar- 
keting of native products is concerned 
Porto Rico appears to have gained nothing 
up to this time as a result of the war, but 
this is a period of transition and there will 
be a change for the better under the legisla- 
tion of the next session of Congress. Event- 
ually, when our tariff barrier shall no longer 
be raised against Porto Rican products, and 
trade communication shall have become fre- 
quent and profitable, the prosperity of Porto 
Rico will excite the envy of some of her less 
fortunate neighbors in West Indian waters. 
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....The Rey. Charles F. Doll, of Boston, 
publishes an extract from a private letter of 
a soldier in the Philippines, whose name he 
does not give, simply saying that he is not 
from Massachusetts, who says : “ It is a fact 
that the order was given not to take any 
prisoners,” meaning to kill them all. Now 
we simply do not believe it. No such order 
could have been given by any officer compe- 
tent to give an order, and this we say, not 
forgetting the train loads that went out from 
Atlanta to see a negro lynched. But it is 
the duty of our Government to hunt down 
this story and find what it is based on. 


....Governor Candler of Georgia says he 
believes that the whole trouble of all these 
lynching disorders is traceable to politics, and 
that it is the prime cause of all the friction 
that has ever existed in Georgia between the 
whites and the blacks. That is a curious con- 
fession! Why should politics make any such 
difference? Hereabouts men do not shoot 
or hang or burn each other because of poli- 
tics. Political differences ought always to 
be permitted and treated with respect. If 
it is politics, there is something desperately 
tyrannous about such politics. 


....Really Marconi’s system of wireless 
telegraphy is justifying itself, notwithstand- 
ing all the cavilers and doubters to the con- 
trary. The Goodwin Sands lightship had 
aboard the wireless apparatus when it was 
run into by a vessel, and was in danger of 
sinking. The men on board communicated 
across the ocean twelve miles, and told of 
the accident, and tugs were immediately sent 
to their assistance. That was a fortunate 
and useful accident, and will do much to de- 
velop the use of the system. 


....It was the battle of Manila, but the 
thousands who celebrated the anniversary of 
it did not call last Monday “ Manila Day.” 
Dewey Day it was in everybody’s heart, and 
Dewey Day it will be for years to come. 
We found a very great American at Manila 
a year ago, and in the estimation of the peo- 
ple he has been growing ever since. 











Ps 


Methodist Union in Australasia. 
By the Rev. H. T. Burgess, LL.D. 


THE reality and success of Methodist union 
in Australasia—as far as it has gone—was 
shown by the action of two of the annual 
Conferencesthat have lately been held. They 
chose as their Presidents ministers who for- 
merly belonged to other than Wesleyan 
Methodist Churches, thus proving that ec- 
clesiastical distinctions have disappeared in 
fact as well as in form. ; 

The Rev. John Orchard, who was elected 
to the chair of the New Zealand Conference, 
was an influential minister of the Bible 
Christian Church, prior to the union. He is 
a senior man, possessed of much force of 
character and general ability. He was one 
of the New Zealand representatives at the 
General Conference of 1897, and the appoint- 
ment was then regarded as a sign of the con- 
fidence and esteem he had gained. For the 
last two years he has been one of the minis- 
ters of the principal circuit in the city of 
Christchurch, where the Conference was 
held. 

When the first United Conference was held 
in Queensland, last year, a Wesleyan minis- 
ter was appointed President, and a Primitive 
Methodist Secretary. The latter—the Rev. 
William Powell—has now been chosen for 
the higher and more important office. He 
has spent many years in the colony, and his 
capacity for administration is generally rec- 
ognized, so that personally he is every way 
qualified for the position. 

These appointments are not merely compli- 
ments, nor are they justified mainly by sen- 
timental considerations. Australian Method- 
ism is so organized that the President of an 
annual Conference is not only chairman of 
the assembly, or primus inter pares, but the 
principal executive officer for the year. He 
does not exercise the functions of a bishop 
in the M. BE. Church in stationing ministers. 
but nevertheless has large powers and 
weighty responsibilities. He is a leader and 
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a referee, and it is essential for him to be 
sympathetically loyal to the discipline of the 
Church as well as familiar with it. The ac- 
tion of the New Zealand and Queensland Con- 
ferences illustrates the unity of feeling and 
the mutual confidence that have been de- 
veloped along with the mechanical union of 
che Churches, and will assuredly contribute 
to their growth. 

Meanwhile the movement is proceeding else- 
where in a manner that insures its consum- 
mation at no distant date. In Victoria and 
Tasmania the date of organic union is defi- 
nitely fixed to be January ist, 1902, and lo- 
cal amalgamations are being effected wher- 
ever practicable, so as to clear away the 
difficulties which exist. Western Australia, 
which is at present included in the South 
Australia Conference, will be separated next 
year and have a Conference of its own. In 
that colony the Primitive Methodist and Bi- 
ble Christian ministers that were employed 
have been ‘temporarily loaned to the Wes- 
leyans, and the properties transferred, so 
that union is already practically complete. 
Almost everything was in readiness for the 
consummation of union in South Australia 
this year, but delay occurred in connection 
with the negotiations with England for pro- 
viding to meet the claims of Primitive Meth- 
odist supernumerary assistants. A united 
Conference of the three Churches was held 
in Adelaide on March 7th, when a resolution 
was adopted that union should take effect 
next New Year’s Day. Out of nearly 300 
ministers and lay delegates present, only 
three hands were held up against the propo- 
sition. 

It is a little singular—perhaps more than 
an accidental coincidence—that New South 
Wales, which has blocked Australian feder- 
ation, should be the colony in which the 
union movement in Methodism is the most 
backward and slow. The case is all the 
more surprising because the hindrance is in 
the parent body, which in that colony 
would be affected less than in any other. 
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Wesleyan Methodism was established there 
long before any of the branches, and havy- 
ing such a lead is far away the largest. It 
has 139 ministers and the other Churches 
put together only about 25. For all that 
there is a timidity, a shrinking, from taking 
a decisive step that is difficult to understand. 
The sister Churches have accepted the basis 
of union. In centers of population like New- 
castle, where the evils of overlapping are 
felt most severely, there is eagerness to do 
away with them. Any public gathering 
where the subject is introduced cheers union 
to the echo. The Wesleyan Conference last 
year pronounced in favor of it by a decided 
majority. The Federal Council has reported 
that no reason exists against the consum- 
mation of union in 1902. A motion on the 
lines of that report was submitted to the 
Conference this year, but an amendment, 
calling for a referendum of the minor Meth- 
odist Churches, was carried against it, by a 
majority of nearly two to one. 

There is still a probability that union will 
be effected in New South Wales at the same 
time as in Victoria, and a moral certainty 
that it cannot be much longer delayed. As 
the movement is proceeding in a piecemeal 
fashion throughout Australasia there will be 
nothing dramatic or sensational about its 
consummation, but perhaps it will not be the 
less effective on that account. Everything 
of the kind is subordinated to local and prac- 
tical considerations, but it is significant that 
despite checks and hindrances the tide of 
unionism flows onward with gathering 
strength and has never been reversed. 


Norwoop, SouTH AUSTRALIA, 





THE seventy-third annual meeting of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Socie- 
ty is to be held at Hartford, May 28th-30th. 
President J. H. Barrows, of Oberlin, will 
preach the opening sermon and there will 
be a full supply of other speakers. One ses- 
sion is to be devoted tothe Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society and the celebra- 
tion of its centenary. The Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, the 
Congregational Educational Society and the 
Congregational Church Building Society will 
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also have their anniversaries at the same 
time. 


....A. Huntington Clapp, D.D., who died 
last week in his eighty-first year, had been 
for many years either Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Treasurer or Editorial Secretary of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
having previously served churches as pastor 
at Brattleboro, Vt., and Providence, R. L., 
and also served as chaplain during the Civil 
War. He possessed rare abilities as a 
preacher, and was noted for his brilliant 
and witty impromptu speeches, but chiefly 
for the wisdom and energy with which he 
conducted the important religious work com- 
mitted to his charge. 


...-Auxiliary D of the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers in New 
York City publishes a general directory of 
its district. It gives the full address of each 
church, with its pastor, a complete schedule 
of services on Sundays and week days and 
also of the different benevolent and other or- 
ganizations, employment offices, nurseries, 
libraries, ete. The list includes 3 Baptist 
Churches, 1 Congregational, 2 Lutheran, 2 
Methodist, 4 Presbyterian, 5 Episcopal, 2 
Reformed, 8 Roman Catholic, 1 Catholic 
Apostolic and 1 Universalist and 1 Jewish 
synagog. There is a complete list also of the 
public schools. The directory is furnished to 
every household and the nearest church is in- 
dicated by a blue pencil mark, while a notice 
is given that the clergyman in charge will 
be glad to be of any assistance to the home. 
Under this system every family in the en- 
tire community is reached and provided for, 
perfect liberty being left, of course, to each 
family to attend any church that they may 
choose, no pressure being brought to bear in 
favor of any denomination. 


..-.IT'wo Episcopal clergymen, B. F. De 
Costa, D.D., and F. H. Clendenin, D.D., 
have protested to Bishop Potter against the 
ordination of Prof. C. A. Briggs as an Epis- 
copal clergyman, their objection being based 
on his support of the Higher Criticism, and 
thus the same, in substance, as the charges 
on which he was suspended from the Pres- 
byterian ministry. Dr. De Costa is the cler- 
gyman who has much to say on the failure 
of Protestantism, and he is, like a Rev. Mr. 




















Clagden, of Boston, taken seriously by Cath- 
olic newspapers. Dr. Clendenin’s protest 
is more serious because it was in his church 
that Professor Briggs’s ordination was to 
take place, and this requires a speedy change 
of plan, as Professor Briggs is to sail 
for England May 18th for his usual sum- 
mer’s work on his great Hebrew Lexicon. 
Bishop Potter is evidently indignant, and 
Dr. W. H. Huntington, whose name stands 
as high as that of any other man in the 
Church, has given voice to this feeling in a 
strong letter offering Grace Church for the 
ordination. It would be quite possible for 
those who protest to demand a trial and pre- 
vent or delay the ordination, and there are 
indications that such is the plan; and it 
would be very curious and disagreeable if 
Dr. Briggs’s escape from the Presbyterian 
Church had landed him into another heresy 
trial. One would think that such a devout 
Christian scholar ought to find room enough 
in any denomination that does not discour- 
age the earnest search after truth. 


....dust now, when so much has been said 
about the churchless towns in New Hamp- 
shirt, it will be interesting to refer to a dis- 
cussion of a similar sort in The Review, an 
outspoken Catholic paper of St. Louis. It 
calls attention to the decrease in Catholic 
churches and chapels, according to the new 
Directory, as in Chicago diocese 17, Du- 
buque 54, New Orleans 18, Oregon City 83, 
St. Louis 19, Santa Fé 54, the decline being 
in chapels and stations rather than churches. 
The editor asks: 


“ What is the reason? In our opinion, first, 
the moving of Catholics from the country into 
the cities. The farmer has not as yet felt the 
return of prosperity, if others have. Hence 
some stations have to be practically abandoned. 
Next, the worship of mammon. Priests with 
a missionary spirit are but too often discour- 
aged by the demands upon them by their su- 
periors. Having scarcely enough to feed and 
clothe themselves decently, collection after col- 
lection is demanded of them for diocesan or 
missionary purposes; perhaps even a round sum 
is exacted from them for the diocesan seminary 
or orphan asylum; they are asked to pay a 
cathedraticum [for support of Bishop] when 
their own salary amounts to hardly $200 or 
$300. If the missionary refuses he becomes 
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persona ingrata; so he pays, but makes up his 
mind to apply for the next vacancy that may 
occur. ‘The result: one more missionary taken 
away from the field where he is needed so much; 
one more poor parish left—to perdition. For 
no one wants to go there since the Bishop him- 
self thinks there is no living to be had. Such 
is the case in many instances.” 

The problem thus appears to be not wholly 
a Protestant one. 

..-.-A recent report by the United States 
Consul at Beirut, Syria, gives some interest- 
ing facts in regard to the condition of the 
Jews in Palestine. Out of a total population 
which he gives as 200,000, about 40,000 are 
Jews, as against 14,000 twenty years ago. 
In Jerusalem there are 22,000 Jews about 
equally divided between the two classes, 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim; 960 families 
numbering about 5,000 souls inhabit the 22 
Jewish colonies in Palestine founded by for- 
eigners, ten by Baron Rothschild, represent- 
ing the Universal Israelite Alliance, and the 
rest by the Jewish Colonization Association 
and the Odessa Company. Of these twenty- 
two colonies the largest supports 1,000 souls. 
It has a graded school, a synagog and 4,000 
acres of land under cultivation, and is known 
as the “ Jacob Memorial.” Other important 
colonies have peculiar names. The “ First 
to Zion’? owns 2,000 acres of land, has 40 
two-story dwelling houses, schoolhouse, syn- 
agog and hospital and large orchards and 
vineyards. Near Jaffa is a large agricultural 
school with 100 or moré pupils, and a high 
school for Jewish girls has been established 
in Jaffa. Beyond Tiberias, near the source 
of the Jordan, there is a prosperous colony, 
and in that vicinity dairy farming has been 
followed and experiments have been made 
in tea planting. Whatever may be the po- 
litical effect of this upon the country itself 
the development of its resources is most not- 
able. For a while the Sultan seemed favor- 
ably disposed to the granting of certain har- 
bor and other franchises, but of late he ap- 
pears to have become disturbed over the pos- 
sible development of these communities and 
to have forbidden further immigration. To 
what extent this is his own initiative or 
under the general influence of Russia it is 
perhaps impossible to say. Russian schools’ 
are springing up everywhere all over Syria 
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and Russia evidently is seeking a predom- 
inant influence. 





Missions. 


Money and Missions. 
By Hiram C. Haydn, D.D. 


THE situation is this—all the world is open 
to the, Gospel; the facilities for going every- 
where and the data needful, in advance, to go 
wisely, are abundant; the prayer for workers 
is answered and men and women stand ready 
to go, but are detained for lack of money to 
send and support them. No long time ago there 
was more money than men, and the watchword 
was Advance! Now the situation is reversed, 
and it is difficult to hold the ground occupied. 

Why is this? Is there a famine of money? 
Money is plenty. Money is cheap. Good and 
profitable investments are difficult to find. Is 
the money chiefly in the hands of the world? 
The Church folk have plenty of money. They 
live well, dress well, travel much—do all these 
things generously, many of them luxuriously. 
A single season at any one of ten thousand 
fashionable winter and summer resorts and 
costly hotels finds a great many of the Lord’s 
people spending a deal of money to please them- 
selves; and one season follows another till this 
is the habit of life with very, very many. Hun- 
dreds of these people, with little self-denial, or 
none at all, could support as many missionaries. 
There is no lack of money for investments to 
yield in kind. The children of the kingdom are 
as shrewd as any in our day, and are multiply- 
ing their possessions and building bigger barns, 
houses, palaces year by year. Money enough 
in the Church, but not enough consecrated 
money. 

But why is it not consecrated to this par- 
ticular work of the kingdom, in obedience to 
the Lord’s command? This is the serious ques- 
tion of the hour. What is the matter with the 
Lord’s people who keep on praying, “ Thy king- 
dom come,’ now and then read the great 
commission, and sometimes catch a glimpse of 
a world redeemed and Christ drawing the na- 
tions to his feet? Can this question ‘be an- 
swered? 

Is it worldliness—that is, unusual worldli- 
ness? I answer, yes. There have been such 
times before, but not within the memory of the 
present generation. Self-indulgence and greed 
of accumulation on the one hand, with a weak- 
ening of regard for the sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day and Church obligations on the other, are 
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together producing an unenviable, unresponsive 
type of character. The greed of accumulation, 
beyond all rational needs, with the self-induig- 
ence that goes with it, is wasting the spirituality 
of many, and making their lives a desert, and 
they are become largely impervious to appeals 
which address themselves to a Church presum- 
ably at one with the Master in his travail over 
a lost world. The force of this assertion is not 
broken by the exceptions that occur to any one 
following this discussion. 

Is it the concentration of money in fewer 
hands than heretofore? Are the many less able 
to give than formerly? Have they less to give? 
If my observation is to be trusted these ques- 
tions must be answered affirmatively. The 
more money is diffused, the more givers and the 
better for all good causes. Twenty millions in 
the hands of one man will benefit missions and 
all good causes less than twenty millions in the 
hands of twenty men; and less still than if pos- 
sessed by two hundred, and the man with 
twenty millions will shirk in taxes and the com- 
mon burdens of society far more than the ag- 
gregate shirking of two hundred, controlling the 
same amount. This is the situation—the con- 
centration of wealth and the machinery for mak- 
ing money in fewer hands, on the whole, gives 
to the many less available resources on account 
of the decrease of wages, when not thrown out 
altogether, the increased burden of taxation, the 
higher style of living into which our civilization 
is crowding even the middle class of people; and 
while the staples of life may be said to have 
been lessened, the higher education and profes- 
sional services generally, outside the ministry, 
are on the increase. Besides, the aggregations 
of wealth now largely controlled by the few 
have actually impoverished a far greater num- 
ber, who have been allured into ruinous invest- 
ments. Many of these great properties have 
actually drunk up the savings of multitudes 
now and henceforth forever to be unrecognized 
in the earnings to accrue from them. And the 
force of these assertions is not to be broken by 
the exceptions that may occur to any one fol- 
lowing this discussion. 

Has the study of comparative religion had a 
tendency to weaken a sense of obligation to 
preach the Christian faith to all peoples? 

Possibly, in some such way as this—e. g., 
Asiatic peoples are, for the most part, not 
“heathen ” in the sense current fifty years ago; 
and the ethnic religions are not now accounted, 
as once they were, to have had their origin in 
the devil, however devilish some of their rites 
and ceremonies became. And many, with only 
a smattering of what this study means, jump 
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to the conclusion these religions are good enough 
for them, as ours is good enough for us. Let 
them alone. 

The vague notion that these ethnic religions 
have good enough ‘in them to answer the needs, 
say, of Asiatics, put with the romantic stories 
of travelers captivated by the superficial quali- 
ties of Japanese or Indian men and women, to 
whom it seems to matter little whether they 
are chaste, truthful, spiritually-minded or not, 
influences a good many not averse to having 
their consciences eased of obligation to con- 
clude that they are better off left to themselves. 

No thorough-going study of these religions 
and of Asiatic society gives any such result. 
The fact of some good in them does not blind 
the scholar to the defects and inadequacy of 
these religions, or to their utter failure, judged 
by their fruits through thousands of years. 

Grant, as we should, all that can be claimed 
for these faiths, their founders and noblest ex- 
ponents, it still remains true that they have no 
saving power over the masses of the people. 
The Asiatic world needs nothing so much as to 
realize that God hath, in these latter days, 
spoken unto us in his Son, and that there ‘s 
salvation in no other. The contrast of Chris- 
tian communities gathered out of the devotees 
of these faiths with the people by whom they 
are surrounded bears witness to the impotence 
of the religions to which they are born. A lit- 
tle knowledge, such as is too commonly current, 
may serve as a narcotic to a conscience willing 
to absolve itself of responsibility, but the tes- 
timony of those who have spent their lives in 
India, China and Japan, and the concessions of 
multitudes, native to these lands, rebukes the 
easy-going virtue that is willing to make the 
Master the founder of a local religion, and rob 
him of a world-embracing kingdom. 

Has the change of motive weakened the ap- 
peal of the semi-civilized and heathen world 
upon the Christian conscience? For the time 
being it doubtless has. We assume that such 
a change of motive has taken place. Some now 
living will recall the very able papers of Dr. 
Treat, secretary of missions in Boston, read at 
annual meetings of the American Board. One 
in particular may be recalled, in which was 
heard the awful tramp of Chinese, four abreast, 
moving in endless procession. So many a min- 
ute dropping into hell ! The exact figures can- 
not now be given from memory, but the impres- 
sion is ineffaceable and the intent of the writer 
obvious. Only by the preaching of the Gospel 
could any saving impression be made before 
these uncounted millions. Whatever of truth 
there may be in this representation it is felt 
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that this is not the whole truth, and it would 
not be effective in moving a modern assembly to 
missionary zeal. It is felt that somehow God 
is not honored by such an appeal, thus baldly 
stated. 

The rebound is easy to an equally false con- 
clusion which leayes the conscience at ease and 
the heart indifferent. 

A motive, more rational and perpetually and 
mightily inspiring, must be sought and is found 
in the love and purpose of God, in Christ, for 
all men, in the possibilities of men and the world 
under the Gospel, in the vision of races regen- 
erated. enlightened and spiritualized, in the | 
pressure of loyalty to the Lord and Master of 
all who profess the faith of him. 

It takes time for a change of base, however 
rational and Biblical, to get hold of the rank 
and file of the Church, and the transition is, for 
the present, not joyous but grievous to many. 
But the elements of a soul-inspiring motive are 
here while the perils and penalties of sin, any- 
where and everywhere, are allowed their place. 

It is further to be said that we are passing 
through transitional times in matters of belief 
and restatements of the faith, which have an 
unsettling effect, because so superficially re- 
garded by many, who draw unwarranted con- 
clusions, affecting their spiritual life and their 
response to the altruism of the Gospel. This 
mistake is without justification, for the fact of 
God’s love and the gift of his Son to save the 
world remain the same, yesterday and to-day 
and forever. ‘That Gospel we have, and the 
selfishness of keeping it to ourselves is shame- 
ful and appalling, the disloyalty involved un- 
worthy of a disciple. 

We shall yet have to arise and do in self-de- 
fense what we refuse to do from generous love 
of Christ and fellow men. 

But how about the humanitarian work, which 
is so largely engrossing the attention of the 
Church and employing her resources? Doubt- 
less this will account for some diminution of in- 
terest and of gifts for the world’s evangeliza- 
tion. The work at our doors may, for the mo- 
ment, obstruct the view of the regions beyond. 
To some this may appear to be the one work of 
the hour, and doubtless the experiment must 
run its course till to everybody it becomes ap- 
parent that the Gospel is something far more 
thoroughgoing and radical than humanitarian- 
ism, which is only a phase of Gospel work, and 
that minus its quickening and saving efficacy. 
Even so, the funds are largely supplied by peo- 
ple outside the churches; and while this is one 
element in the problem under discussion, it may 
easily be exaggerated. The problem, all in all, 
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is most complex, its solution most urgent. 
Local causes may here and there prevail which 
cannot well be brought into a general discus- 
sion; but the obvious duty of all who love our 
Lord, and mean to be obedient, is to come back 
to the simplicity that is in Christ, hear his voice 
and follow the Captain of our salvation, de- 
throne the selfishness that is misusing the Lord’s 
resources and the greed that never says enough ! 
and open the heart to the awful need of them 
who sit in darkness and see no light. 

Who believes that the Lord of the Kingdom 
has called his people to a work for which they 
are not fully equipped? ‘That he ever called 
a man into the wide world-field without calling 
his Church to send and stand by? That the 
retrospect of life will, for a moment, justify the 
withholding of the means by which the waiting 
harvest might be gathered? 

The love of money is starving and hindering 
the most vital work to be done for humanity. 
The reconsecrated heart must go before an over- 
flowing treasury. 

CLEeveLanp, O. 





Biblical Research. 


THE famous Mosaic geographical chart of 
Palestine, found in December, 1896, in Madaba, 
is made the subject of a special and detailed 
study by Dr. A. Schuitan, in the Beilage, of the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 36, the article 
of more than eight solid quarto columns being 
based on the latest reproductions and literature 
of this map. Schultan shows that this is not 
only the earliest map extant of Palestine, but 
actually is the oldest chart of any kind in exist- 
ence, as it dates back to the sixth century after 
Christ, this date being certain because fixed by 
the plan of Jerusalem found on the map, which 
represents the city as it was before destroyed by 
the Persians in 614 A.D. The writer, after a 
detailed description of this wonderful chart, 
shows that the author had in mind rather the 
Old Testament than the New Testament Pales- 
tine, the places marked and noted illustrating 
rather the period covered by the former litera- 
ture than by the career of Christ and his Apos- 
tles. Substantially it is an historical chart of 
the land of the Patriarchs as depicted by the 
Old Testament hooks. It cannot be said that 
this Madaba mosaic can form a chart to accom- 
pany the description of Palestine given by Euse- 
bius, as it contains a number of localities not 
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mentioned by that Christian writer. The au- 
thor is of the opinion that the Madaba map can 
give us little, if any, new information illustrative 
of Biblical history, for the historical topography 
of the Holy Land is now better understood than 
it was in the days of Byzantine cartographer. 
This mosaic has more of an historical than a 
theological or Biblical interest. 

....The change from the uncial to the cursive 
style of writing in the New Testament manu- 
scripts has been but imperfectly understood, 
chiefly on account of the lack of material upon 
which to base a satisfactory explanation. Some 
new material of this sort has been found recently 
in the shape of manuscripts containing both 
kinds of writing, and this material is in outline 
discussed by Von Dobschiitz, in the Theol. Lit- 
eraturzeitung, No. 3, h. a. In 1898 Ralfe pub- 
lished in the Géttingen Nachrichten, No. 1, an 
account of a Septuagint MS. of the ninth cen- 
tury, originally brought by Tischendorf to Eu- 
rope, the various parts of which were now found 
in London, Cambridge, Oxford and St. Peters- 
burg. That these parts are portions of one and 
the saine document admits of no doubt, but, sin- 
gularly, down to Genesis 42: 30 the uncial style 
is employed, and from there on the cursive. 
Now a Gospel manuscript has been found in 
which the same phenomenon is discovered. This, 
too, is a Tischendorf acquisition, and the parts 
are found in St. Petersburg and in Oxford. 
The former contains Matthew and Mark, the 
latter Luke and John. In this case, too, there 
can be no doubt that they are the two halves of 
one and the same manuscript, yet the St. Pe- 
tersburg part is in cursive and the Oxford part 
in uncial letters. The natural presupposition 
that this would be a New Testament part of the 
Ralfe Septuagint manuscript does not prove to 
be founded on fact, as the size and character 
of writing exclude this. There are, then, two 
Biblical manuscripts extant with a double style 
of writing. How to explain this phenomenon is 
a question. The reason for the change from one 
kind to another seems to be purely technical. 
It seems that the somewhat stiff and rather diffi- 
cult minuscules were evidently not so convenient 
for the writer as the wider and more oblique 
majuscules. The manuscripts date from the time 
when the minuscule style had only begun to be in- 
troduced as a novelty and not every writer was 
able to make the best use of it. This group of 
manuscripts is accordingly of especial value 
paleographically, because it furnishes us an in- 
sight into the origin of the minuscule style. 





‘FINANCIAL. 


The Copper Mines. 

For some months past there have been ru- 
mors of an impending. consolidation of the 
copper-mining companies of the United 
States. These rumors, together with the at- 
tempts of a group of capitalists to purchase 
control of certain mines, and a sharp ad- 
vance in the price of the metal, have had a 
very noticeable effect upon the market value 
of the shares of copper companies. For a 
long time before the beginning of the pres- 
ent year the price of the metal had been 
nearly stationary. The average of the 
monthly prices was a little less than 11 cents 
a pound here in 1896; in 1897 it was 114 
cents, with only slight fluctuations; in 1898 
it was 12 cents, the price gradually rising 
from 11 cents in January to about 13 cents 
at the close of the year. Then began a re- 
markable upward movement, and at the end 
of last week the price for immediate deliv- 
ery was 19% cents. Here is an in- 
crease of more than 65 per cent. over the 
average for the three years preceding. With 
the price of the metal has risen the market 
value of the shares, as may be seen in the 
following table: 

Dec., Jan.2], April, 
1898. 1899. 1899. 
$849 $850 
288 390 
190 265 
149 170 

87 97 


Atlantic. ..........cseeeeeee 32 37 
: Franklin 28 


Prices even higher than those in the last 
column above were paid a few weeks ago, 
and the value of the shares of other compa- 
nies which have recently become prominent 
in the market has risen rapidly—among 
these the Arcadian, Isle Royale, Parrott and 
Utah Consolidated. The shares of the great 
Anaconda mine, recently listed in New York, 
have risen in a few weeks from $45 to the 
neighborhood of $70. 

Last week there appeared for the first 
time some clear proof of the rumored at- 
tempt to make a great combination, in the 


incorporation of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company with an authorized capital of 
$75,000,000. The president is Marcus Daly, 
one of the chief owners of the Anaconda 
mine, and among the directors are William 
Rockefeller and H. H. Rogers of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Robert Bacon of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., ex-Governor Flower 
and other prominent financiers. It is under- 
stood that this company includes the Ana- 
conda, the Boston and Montana, the Isle 
Royale, the Parrott, and several other com- 
panies heretofore existing separately. It is 
evident that the power and resources of the 
capitalists interested are very great, and it 
is believed by many that other companies 
not yet included will be added to the com- 
bination, altho it does not yet appear that 
the supporters of the project have under- 
taken to unite all the American copper mines 
in one corporation. This may be their aim, 
but thus far there is no indication that a 
majority of the companies still independent 
are soon to be absorbed. It has been sur- 
mised that other combinations will first be 
formed in order that the eventual union of 
all may be facilitated. 

There is no evidence that the advance in 
the price of the metal has been caused di- 
rectly and purposely by the projectors of the 
combination, and it is reasonable to expect 
that the successful carrying out of their 
plans—if these involve absolute control of 
the industry—will be followed by a reduc- 
tion of the price to figures not much higher 
than the average for the last three years. A 
maintenance of the present price would di- 
minish consumption. Already the operations 
of manufacturers who use copper have been 
much curtailed because of the high cost of 
this raw material. Thousands of workmen 
are idle in foreign factories because their 
employers will not pay the price and be- 
cause orders for goods made of copper are 
withheld: Diminished consumption would 
be accompanied by an increase of mine out- 
put, and against this double influence the 
high price could not be sustained. The 
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steady and reasonable price of the past three 
years has yielded large profits to the leading 
companies (the dividends of the Calumet 
and Hecla were doubled), and has promoted 
the growth of electrical industries. The fur- 
ther development of these industries would 
be assisted by a restoration of the old aver- 
age or the establishment of a new one high- 
er by only a small addition. The history of 
the Sécretan combination shows how an at- 
tempt to maintain an abnormally high price 
injuriously affects industry and eventually 
brings disaster upon those who temporarily 
exercise control. The subject is one of con- 
siderable importance in the United States, 
because we produce about 60 per cent. of 
the entire output of copper and have recent- 
ly so enlarged our exports of the metal that 
the value of the copper shipped to foreign 
countries has risen to nearly $35,000,000 per 
annum. It is reported that the output of for- 
eign mines has very recently been increased, 
owing to the high price of the American 
product. We should say again that thus far 
there is no evidence that the price here has 
been increased and sustained by any com- 
bination agreement. But the projectors of 
a combination should not regard the present 
price as one which ought to be maintained 
by the power which might be derived from 
a comprehensive association of interests. 





Financial Items. 


THE committee appointed by the share- 
holders to adjust the affairs of the Electro- 
lytic Marine Salt Co. has announced a divi- 
dend of twenty per cent., payable May first. 
This is the company, it will be remembered, 
formed to extract gold from sea water in 
Maine, of which the president, Rev. Prescott 
F. Jernegan, absconded to Europe some 
months ago. 


....An illustration of the “ boom ” in busi- 
ness is found in the large increase in money 
orders from the Post Office Department. For 
the six months ending December 31st, 1898, 
money orders were issued to an amount ten 
and one-half million dollars in excess of the 
corresponding period in 1897. This increase 
is noticeable because it is greater than dur- 
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ing any corresponding period within the past 
thirty years. 

....-An American bridge building firm has 
just received an order to construct twelve 
steel bridges for the Russian Government. 
These bridges will be placed on the line of 
the Eastern Chinese Railroad, which is the 
southeastern extension of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. One of the engineers of the rail- 
road, from St. Petersburg, is in this country 
superintending the preparation of the struc- 
tural material. 


....The gold standard has been adopted by 
the Republic of Ecuador as the basis for its 
monetary system. United States Consul- 
General De Leon at Guayaquil has furnished 
the State Department with a translation of 
the new coinage law. He says: 


“Ecuador has heretofore been upon a so- 
called bimetallic, but practically monometallic 
silver, basis; no gold in circulation and her 
silver irredeemable. The gold coin of the coun- 
try, the condor, long since ceased to circulate, 
and, in fact, took flight as soon as it appeared ; 
any that are now to be found are held as cu- 
rios, so rare have they become. The change by 
the world to a gold basis has finally driven 
Ecuador to adopt the same course, and Congress 
has just enacted a law of coinage which within 
two years will place the monetary system on a 
gold basis.” 

COUPONS PAYABLE MAY 1ST. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. (consol. mort- 
gage, 5 per cent.), at Central Trust Company. 

‘U.S. Leather Company, debenture coupons, 
at National Park Bank. 


The following coupons of Southern Pacific 
Company are payable May Ist: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
(Western Division), ist mortgage, 5 per cent. 

Southern Pacific of California, 1st consol., 
5 per cent. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were: 


Broadway...... piseekt 
Butchers and Drov’rs’ 8114 


Mechanics’............205% 
Mercantile 


Corn Exchange. ......365 
Imp’t’rsand Traders’ 545 


Colonial 
Produce Exchange.. .260 
Title G’tee and Trust.342 


United States..........1586 








INSU RANCE. 


Acetylene Gas. 


Catcic carbide, from which is evolved 
acetylene gas instantly by absorption of the 
slightest moisture, has long been known to 
scientists but remained only a laboratory sub- 
ject until ahappy accident ledto the discovery 
of a process for producing it in commercial 
quantities. From thattime on ithas been com- 
ing more into prominence and service as a 
source of illuminating gas. Mainly, its pro- 
duction has been carried on near Niagara 
Falls, in order to utilize the water power of 
the cataract most economically, but now an- 
other interesting development has appeared. 
The inevitable wood dust of lumber cutting 
has for many years been a plague of the 
saw-mill. Dumping it into the stream has 
been the easiest and the natural disposition, 
but running water belongs to the public, and 
gradually this course has been prohibited. 
When steam power is used the refuse has 
been burned for fuel, but this does not fully 
avail and does not meet every case. Saw- 
dust is unconverted charcoal, and has some- 
times been disposed of thus, and now there 
is a better process found by which, it is said, 
a Canadian lumber company is turning its 
troublesome waste into profit by making it 
charcoal, in which is supplied the carbon 
necessary for calcic carbide, instead of get- 
ting it from coal or coke. It is not so very 
many years since the coal tar residuum was 
known only as waste which had to be gotten 
rid of by cost and trouble, but the discovery 
was made that in this waste were valuable 
dyes and photographic chemicals. 

We have already explained, and need not 
repeat, the characteristics of calcic carbide, 
and have pointed out the simple conditions 
of safety with it. The material is too val- 
uable to be kept out of service by any alarm 
cry. For one sign, there were three or four 
makes of gas lamps for bicycles on the mar- 
ket in 1898; there are now probably ten times 
that number, and their proportion in lamps 
in use is largely increased already. The 
market price of carbide has declined, and 
the lessened cost of production will lower 
that still further. While not yet sanguine 


that acetylene will become important as a 
source of power, the motor is still the most 
serious part of the automobile, and there are 
possibilities in this gas. So the world must 
add it to the list of servitors and learn how 
to keep it within bounds. 





Defalcations. 


Tue Fidelity and Casualty Co.’s company 
paper gives the following as the defualcations 
for December and for the year: 


Year 
1898. 
$3,766,299 
472 671 
348,723 


December. 
Federal and State $72,247 
Municipal... ............0005 
Transportation Companies 
Savings Banks and Building and 
Loan Associations.,.............. 


Insurance Companies 


469,203 
111,120 
1,441,325 
670,398 


COUPE ETRE os 000 cocseccescessqcce 
Corporations and 


Commercial 
Firms ., 
Benevolent Associations 

Miscellaneous 


PENRO oc snip oiknmiades'caskncone $901,720 


1,558,679 
79,308 
818,625 


$9,236,351 

This is neither a pleasant subject nor a 
pleasant total, and the latter is the less pleas- 
ant because it is clearly necessarily incom- 
plete; still, the compiler adds that it is two 
millions less than the total for 1897 and 
comes back approximately to the figure for 
1896. Press reports mostly furnish the data 
used. Yet if it be urged that the amounts 
involved are liable to be overstated rather 
than understated in these reports, it must 
on the other hand be true that, as in fires, a 
large number are never publicly reported at 
all—they are small in amount or are quietly 
disposed of by the parties concerned. The 
journal also adds that many of the surety 
companies are desirous of suppressing re- 
ports of losses in which they are involved, 
so that for this reason a smaller proportion 
than formerly get into print. 

For January last figures from the same 
source show great changes from those of De- 
cember, defalcations in corporations and 
firms declining more than one-half and in 
court trusts almost disappearing, while in 
municipal there is an increase of six-fold. 
The total declines to a little more than one 
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third of the December figures, but any de- 
duction that this is a permanent improve- 
ment would be premature. 





‘“‘ Slow-burning Construction.” 


IT becomes more and more plain that “fire- 
proof” is a designation, not an expression 
of actual fact; the only really fireproof con- 
structions hereabouts are probably the 
water reservoirs and the Bridge towers, and 
isolation largely helps the latter. Slow-burn- 
ing construction is possible, however, which, 
at the fullest, means that fire, left to do its 
worst, shall be unable to pass beyond the 
building, or even beyond the room, where it 
originates. Nobody supposes that our mer- 
cantile buildings are fire-resisting or even 
slow-burning. What our hotels are was 
shown only a few weeks ago. As for dwell- 
ings, the destruction of the entire Andrews 
family save one who chanced to be absent 
describes them. Tenements it is not neces- 
sary to mention. The skyscraper office build- 
ing has had two tests, and has been found 
with vulnerable defects. 

Buildings with large unbroken areas will 
always burn rapidly. Elevator shafts and 
light shafts will always carry fire speedily 
to the roof. Hollow spaces in floors and ceil- 
ings, all connected and without stops to 
break draft, will be flues to the end, and 
buildings so constructed are huge stoves 
packed with inflammable material. Wood 
will continue to burn most readily, whether 
in floors, partitions, doors, window frames, 
cornices or roofs. Glass in windows is no 
more effective against the advance of fire 
from the outside than paper would be; yet 
buildings which are called fireproof because 
their framework is metal have from 25 per 
cent. upward of their frontage left open to 
fire; their windows might be far safer if 
boarded up. 

In a 130-page pamphlet Mr. F. C. Moore, 
President of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, attempts to show “ how to build fire- 
proof and slow-burning.”~ He treats of ex- 
posure of ironwork to rust and expansion 
and of the relative conductivity of mate- 
rials; of partitions, roofs, stand-pipes, stair- 
cases, foundations, vertical supports, and 
fireproofing of iron; of flooring, well-holes, 
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elevators, roofs, chimneys, boiler-rooms, 
water-tanks, fireproof doors and shutters; of 
fire stops, partitions, piers, extinguishing ap- 
paratus, etc. Copious use is made of the 
cases of the Horne building in Pittsburg and 
the Home Life building in New York, and il- 
lustrations of both are given. These cases 
are rightfully used, because underwriters 
learned by them and paid for their school- 
ing; the Continental paid with the rest, $16,- 
533 on the Horne building and $40,000 on 
the Home. Having paid thus, it does well to 
learn, and also to try to share its knowledge 
and make that useful. 

Mr. Moore has prepared a treatise at once 
timely and valuable, and one that ought to 
be of service. But to know the right thing 
avails only when that thing is done. He cor- 
rectly remarks that underwriters, as such, 
have no particular interest in good construc- 
tion, all risks being alike to them, provided 
the rate is in due proportion to risk. This is 
a doctrine of the Continental, whose rating 
schedule and “ penalizing” are well known. 
It is all in the “if.” While rate-cutting and 
determination to lose no risk because of dif- 
ferences about rate continue, owners will 
consider insurance the most economical pre- 
caution against fire, and all the knowledge 
of how things ought to be done will avail 
little with them. 








Insurance Statement. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, made its thirty-second annual 
statement and report on January 1, 1899. The 
year 1898 was a prosperous one for the com- 
pany and the business done and gains made in 
the different departments were greater than in 
any previous year of the company’s history. 
The premiums received last year amounted to 
$4,057,798.77, an increase over the previous 
year of $420,339.52; the interest and rents col- 
lected were $1,217,175.51, which were $93,- 
913.46 greater than during the year previous, 
while the assets now amount to over $21,000, 
000, having been increased by $2,343, 09 
To the reserve fund of the company has heen 
added more than $2,000,000, and to the general 
surplus more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, so that the gross surplus now amounts to 
$2,836,252.56. This showing by this conserva- 
tive yet liberal company is very gratifying to 
its patrons, and all interested in insurance mat- 
ters, and we congratulate the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company on its success. The of.- 
ficers of the company are: John M. Pattison, 
President; R. S. Rust, Vice-President; B. P. 
Marshall, Secretary and Actuary, and W. lL, 

Davis, Cashier, 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


Fuddy: “Many wonderful things happen 

in one’s life.” Duddy: “Especially in auto- 
biographies.”—Hechange. 
_ ++++Regarding bimetallism as a sort of canned 
issue, the administration doesn’t believe in re- 
opening it at this time—'he Evening News, 
Detroit. 

....1f the United States really should give 
the Philippines “ honest government,” what a 
temptation there would be to emigrate there 
we Pennsylvania !—The Sentinel, Indianapo- 
is. 


.-..You may break, you may shatter the ring 
if you will, 
But the friends of Matt Quay, sir, will hang 
round him still! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....d'eacher: “ Now, Thomas, the square of 
the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. Do I make myself plain that way?” 
Thomas: “I guess so—ma says too much eddi- 
cation is what makes you so homely.”—Ez- 
change. 


-.--Once upon a time an American taunted 
an Englishman. “ How can you endure to be 
taxed to suport your idle nobility?” exclaimed 
the American, warmly. 
paid $10 a ton for his coal in order that the 
directors of the trust might procure dukes for 
sons-in-law. This fable teaches that there are 
almost as many ways of paying taxes as of 
dodging the same.—Detroit Veannet. 

..--First Friend: “ Feeling run down, eh? 
Now, take my advice—tie a boiled onion be- 
tween your eyes; it’s the =, thing that will 
cure you.” Second Friend: “ My boy, what you 
want to do is to put a cold poker down your 
back under your shirt, and paint your arm with 
lampblack. It’s the only remedy that’s any 
good.” Third Friend: “Oh, know what’s 
wrong, my boy! My mother said that sun- 
flowers tied around the waist and a lump of 
butter on the head were the best things in 
the world for it.” Fourth Friend: “In all 
my experience I never knew orange peel 
wrapped around the knee to fail to cure.” 
Wife: “ Yes, John, dear, all these things may be 
good, but there is nothing like this tonic my 
grandmother: used to make of vinegar, wg org 
benzine, sugar, zinc rust and cobwebs. ow, 
take some, darling.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 
TELEPHONE EXPERIENCE.—“ Hello, 

“What number, please?” “ — 
don’t catch that.” ‘ One thousand two hundred 
and sixty-four.” “Try it once more, please.” 
“Twelve hundred and sixty-four.” ‘“ Seven 
hundred and sixty-four?” “No; twelve hun- 
dred and sixty-four—one thousand two hundred 
and sixty-four.” ‘I can’t give you two num- 
bers at once. Which do you want first?” “I 
was giving you the same number two different 
ways.” “A little louder, ros. I can’t quite 
make you out.” “I said I was giving ou the 
same number two different ways.” ‘Oh, yes. 
Well, what number do you want?” “Twelve 
hundred and sixty-four.” “Suppose you give 
me each figure separately like one, two, three, 
for instance.” “ All right. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve. Gotthat?” “Yes.” “O 

Got that?” 


eae 
Central!” 
thousand two hundred and sixty-four.” 


zar. 


Then the American: 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best egg sent in during May THE 
INDEPENDENT offers the following prizes: 

Fimst PRIzeE: One year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

Srconp Prize: “The Sinking of the Merri- 
mac,” by Richmond Pearson Hobson. 

TutRp Prize: “The Maine.” Personal nar- 
rative of Captain NSigsbee. 


TL 


Wehn prial spets dasie rof yam : 
Keil samdindo lal eht spanridor gentils; 
Shref tolevis nope ryeve dya; ‘ 
Ot mose wen drib ache ruho ew stilen. 


ACROSTIC. 


COMM UIk Op 


EE TONE RARE, 

From 1 to 11, extracted; 11 to 21, a cavalier 
in Scott’s “ Woodstock ; * 2 to 12, a: no 
painter of the Bolognese school; 12 to 22, a 
famous queen; 3 to 13, one of the twelve apos- 
tles; 18 to 23, a hero of Thermopyle; 4 to 14, 
a celebrated German composer; 14 to 24, a cele- 
brated German naturalist; 5 to 15, a celebrated 
English monk and ecclesiastical writer; 15 to 
25. a famous Swedish-American engineer and 
inventor; 6 to 16, a son of Adam; 16 to 26, an 
Attic orator; 7 to 17, a very famous man; 17 
to 27, a French commander who died eee 
in America; 8 to 18, a son of Jacob; 18 to 
a Mexican revolutionist, afterward emperor; 
9 to 19, the Christian name of a famous maiden 
martyr; 19 to 29, a famous saint; 10 to 20, a 
Peruvian historian; 20 to 30, a boy king. 

From 11 to 20, a European Sovereign. 
ANNA M. F. 


= 


ANAGRAM. 


A famous Englishman: 
SIM, NEED I BAR IN SAL? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals, reading downward, spell a cele- 
brated event; my finals, reading upward, will 
tell where an account of the event may be found. 

Reading across: 1, The cuttle-fish; 2, a coun- 
try in Asia; 3, a resinous substance used in the 
manufacture of varnish; 4, a chalice; 5, weari- 
ness; 6, perfumes; 7, a very useful substance; 
8, a number; 9, a kingdom; 10, to surpass; 
11, a young man. JOANNA L. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 20TH. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Herostratus. 1, Richest; 
2, spreads; 8, Bourbon; 4, caloric; 5, presume; 
6, Neptune; 7, courant; 8, pleader; 9, brother ; 
10. liquate; 11, plaster. 


A DIAMOND or Squarges.—I. 1, Eclat; 2, close; 
8. loose; 4, asset; 5, teeth. II. 1, Coast; 2, 
oiler ; 3, Alice ; 4, sects; 5, tress. III. 1, Haste; 
s ow; 8, slope; 4, toper; 5, ewers. a 
Apart ; 3, parer; 3, arena; 4, renew; 5, trawl. 
V. 1, Sabre; 2, alien; 3, bidet; 4, reeve; 5, enter. 
VI. 1, Saver; 2, anode; 38, Volga; 4, ed ; 5, 
Reade. VII. 1, tom: 2, esier; 3, Diana; 4, 
enus; 5, erase. VIII. 1, Rater; 2, above; 3, 
omin; 4, evict; 5, rents. IX. 1, Eager; 2, alive; 
2, gibes; 4, event; 5, rests. 
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Personals. 

TuE late Baroness de Hirsch left an es- 
tate valued at $124,000,000. Under the pro- 
visions of her will nearly $100,000,000 is be- 
queathed to the various charities and philan- 
thropic undertakings in which her husband and 
herself were so deeply interested. The Hirsch 
foundation in New York receives $1,200,000. 

...-Lbrahim Bey Arabi, third son of Ahmed 
Arabi Pasha, the exile in Ceylon, recently ar- 
rived in Siam, on his way to Japan, the United 
States and Europe. He is 20 years old, was 
educated at the Royal College in Colombo, and 
speaks English tluently. .Last year he visited 
the Nizam’s domains in India and offered him- 
self for military service, but the Nizam had no 
place for him. 

....Sergt. Michael Gorman, of the New York 
police, has saved the lives of twenty-seven per- 
sons, the majority of whom he rescued by leap- 
ing from the docks into the water where they 
were in danger of being drowned. He added 
the twenty-seventh to his list last week. Twenty 
years ago he began the work which has made 
him known as a life-saver, and while making his 
first rescue received injuries which disabled him 
for months. 

....When Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan a little 
more than two years ago offered to the Society 
of the Lying-in-Hospital in New York $1,000,- 
000 to be used in the erection and equipment of 
a hospital building, he attached the condition 
that the income derived from endowments or 
other sources should be sufficient to support the 
hospital upon this new foundation. He is now 
convinced that this condition has been satisfied 
by contributions received or promised, and the 
trustees will soon begin the construction of 
what will be the finest institution of its kind in 
the world. 

....The President and the Rey. Dr. C. E. 
Manchester, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Canton, Ohio, were soldiers in the 
same regiment during the Civil War. The 
President is a member of this church, and Dr. 
Manchester recently repeated to a reporter the 
following remarks of one of the President’s inti- 
matefriends : ‘Ihave been with Major McKinley 
many times and in all his campaigns. We fre- 
quently attended political meetings and ban- 
quets, and have often returned at a late hour, 
but I have never known Him to go to his bed 
unti] he had read from his Bible and had knelt 
in prayer.” 

...-Hugh Bonner, Chief of the New York 
Fire Department and the greatest fireman of 
his day, has resigned his office and will at once 
become the head of a school in which candidates 
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for service in the fire or police force, employees 
of hotels and theaters, janitors of apartment 
houses and office buildings and others who may 
desire to enter the classes, will be instructed 
concerning the prevention, control and extin- 
guishment of fires, the use of fire escapes, etc. 
Mr. Bonner has been a New York fireman for 
46 years, and for the last ten years the head of 
the department. The recent attempt of Tam- 
many politicians to force him out of the service 
was unsuccessful. He now retires voluntarily. 
His successor will be Edward F. Croker (nephew 
of Richard Croker), now one of the three Depu- 
ties, and a fireman of ability and courage. 


... Col. Frederick Funston, of the Twentieth 
Kansas Regiment, the hero of the war in Luzon, 
whose daring and successful feats have re- 
peatedly excited admiration since the beginning 
of Aguinaldo’s rebellion, is the son of ex-Con- 
gressman Funston, and was for some years a 
journalist. Before getting his first taste of 
war he made perilous explorations in Death 
Valley and Northern Alaska. He landed in 
Cuba with a party of filibusters in August, 1896, 
and for a year and a half thereafter he fought 
bravely under Gomez, taking part in twenty- 
two battles before his failing health and his in- 
juries compelled him to leave the island. His 
weight had been reduced to ninety pounds and ; 
he feared that he was crippled for life. But he 
recovered his health and received the commis- 
sion he now holds. “The only thing Funston 
would rather do than fight,” says one of his 
friends, “is to read Kipling.” is 

....When the order to clear for action was 
given in Dewey’s fleet on that memorable May 
morning in Manila Bay, one of the powder boys 
hastily took off his coat, which slipped from his 
hand into the water. In the inside pocket was 
a photograph of his mother. The boy had just 
been looking at it, had kissed it and restored it 
to what seemed to be a safe place. He asked 
permission to jump overboard and recover the 
coat, and when he was forbidden to do this he 
went to the other side of the ship, leaped into 
the water, swam to the coat and saved it. For 
disobedience he was put in irons and held for 
further punishment. Commodore Dewey won- 
dered why he had risked his life and disobeyed 
orders for the sake of a coat, for the boy had 
said nothing about the photograph. In answer 
to the commander’s kind questions he disclosed 
his motive. The Commodore’s eyes filled with 
tears and he clasped the boy in his arms. Orders 
were given that the little fellow should be re- 
leased. “A boy who loves his mother enough 
to risk his life for her picture,” said Dewey, 
“cannot be kept in irons on this fleet.” 
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“Laugh Out, Oh, 
Murmuring Spring.” 


It is the time to laugh, the year’s fresh 
prime. Sensible people now do the same 
that nature does—aim to be purified, and for 
the same reasons. They use that marvellous 
blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Its work 
and worth are known world wide. 


MARSHALL’S 

CATARRH 

SNUFF 

CURES CATARRH 
Catan het Cone Se nerer been sunslied f Weedeche Oa Gare Beat 


et cal pecaden es eal ae 
LIP-RHBADING 


taught to persons totally or partially deaf. STAMMERING 
and other speech defects cured. 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 ae oe care York. 





pomrones awaiting claimants in N pty York. Legal search 
made for unclaimed estates and le; 
OTTO KEMPNER, Lawyer. Worta Building. N Y¥ 











lamp is for light—not heat, eee this 








LIEBIC 


| COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF is not made from the 
refuse and poor.parts of the beet 
which cannot be used otherwise, 
nor from the ordinary cheap extract 
sold in bulk in the market, but by 
Baron Liebig’s famous formula 
from the best parts of cattle raised 
for that purpose on the Company’s 
great grazing fields in Uruguay. 
That’s why it dissolves clearly, has 
a delicate 
flavor and A fe 
keeps any- 
where. 

Goes Farthest for Invalid and Kitchen Use. 
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A 
lamp is a striking example of what a lamp 
should be in this particular. While more 
brilliant than gas or electricity 
pices imperceptible, mike 
ht for the warm months. This Fat e, 

en combined with its other features, o: 

No Smoke, No Smell, No Trouble, 
and a cost to burn of only 

F Ei 


a month, s for its unparalleled 


larity and or 
homes, ce. factories, churches, 
etc., it ‘ites perfect because having 

** No-Under-Shadow,”’ ; 
all the light falls directly downward and 
outward. 


Send for Ag a I, showing all styles. 

CAPT. . BARTOW, commanding U. 
Ss. S. “ n Mey ‘dower writes : 

“I am pleased to have been instrumental 
in placing your lamps aboard these ships. 
They will always speak for themselves. I 
hope PRs have some further orders in the 
near 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 
76 PARK PLACE ——— NEW YORK. 

















WARM WEATHER 
—LIGHT— 











SKIRT-BINDING PROBLEM SOLVED. 


Star Alpaca a 


_is wide, fustrous, durable, economical: 
br Soa the wool, it cannot fade.;~ 
ade, it does not shrink. 


‘Unlike velveteen, it won’t rub the shoes: 


ithout the objectionable brush fea- 
ure, it does not sweep the street. — 


Vou can get 0 better notion of It by asking, in any dry 
Koods st for, the five-yard piece. Price, 10 cents. 


t PLEISHIER'S, PHILADELPHIA, MFRS : 
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Made for 
Delicate Skins 


y 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Makers of the Famous Williams’ 
Shaving 


Soaps. 


Sample Cake mailed for 2 cts 
Full-Sized Cake, 15 cts. 


Address Department I. 
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You're burning 


the’ candle at both ends, when you use soap 
with Pearline—throwing away some of the 
money that Pearline saves. The easy work, the 
absence of rubbing, the quickness, is all 
due to the Pearline. Pearline does all 
that the soap»is meant to do or can do 
and more besides. Soap. doesn’t help 
f | and isn’t necessary. 
] NX Soap is simply extravagance, so is 
uy too much Pearline, oor 


Pearline — no soap. 


Send for free book- 








let and sample of 
these goods, which 
delight every 
house-keeper who 
appreciates luxury 
and economy in ta- 
ble service, and 
clean, comfortable, 
healthful beds. Soid 
by all first-class 
dry. goods houses. 
Address Knitted 
——_ Mattress Co., Can- 
', Mention Taz INDEPENDENT when writing. ton Junction, Mass. 


BE YOUR OWN AGENT | 








= delivery. Rese eats ~~ ttiniae Spor bapa 
zane? ceecn HARNES mW. B. Pratt, Secy. ELKHART, IND, ie Sait, Dealers el 











PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of : 
D A LING’S ANIMAL BONE 
R FERTILIZERS 
They meet all requirements of field 
and arden and Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 
L.B.DARLING b x2 BS ae eee ot re ren 


FERTILIZER CO., those mio pera ie they will find's Burt Shes the je cheap: 
Pawtucket, R.1. | ECONOMICAL THE BURT SHOE CO., 


Fultes and Heyt Street, Breoklyn, N. ¥- 
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O’Neill’s 
LA VIDA — ™5,Best cowser ron 
OUR SUMMER CORSET 


PECIAL attention is directed to our New “ Straight 
Front ” model, made of Batiste for Summer wear. 
It is light, comfortable, perfect-fitting and just 
as serviceable as those made of the heavy weight 
material. 
Try them. You'll find them more satisfac- 
tory than any other you have ever worn.—You'll 
find the prices right. 


SIXTH AVE, 20TH TO 21ST ST., NEW YORK. 





Vv 
Direct from Maker to Gearer 


Service Serges 2) J. ROTHSCHILD 


Are the Best for Ladies’ Suits —¥ 58 WEST {4th STREET 
. NEW YORK 


We cuaranTEE the long service and 


satisfactions that are found only in \ We take pleasure in inform- 
goods of + ls 


HIGH GRADE, FAST COLOR AND SUPERIOR ing the Public that we are now ¢ 
FINISH prepared to show the correct 


These Serges may be had in Black, Spring Fashions 


Blue, Dark and Medium Grays—55 
in Paris and London Trimmed. . 


to 58 inches wide. 
PRICES 85 CENTS A YARD AND UPWARD }) Hats and a full assortment of \ : 
») high class Novelties in Milli- 


Keep their shape in the garment, are 
nery Goods. 


more economical than any other 
serges, and are warranted. The 

Very respectfully yours, 
New York 


great width cuts to best advantage. 
We sponge them free of charge. 
Sold direct only. Unexcelled for 
bathing suits. oe aibewanam J. ROTHSCHILD 


RASRAAC Sf 
IPTUNNTCNBTUUNT CUT CN CIC W CONC CONBCCeNernmucnnu iL 


Not Found in Dry Goods Stores. Samples and Booklet free 


EE JSERGE<MILLSSCOMPANY = 
Dept. 0 = "WORCESTER, MASS. 
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